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I. ™ M7I-KINDS, T!a]D UNIVBRSSS 


ViolsJ'^G ■' and r.^prrission pr^. ■^n’.in -antly charact rizd 
the process of ‘ dev 'lopni snt ‘ end 'riQn- ssion’ in the United 
States and India. Ideologies of constitutionalism and legal 
lib-jralism are constantly 'pariclite tad by individual .and 
Goll 'ctiv '. violence/ ^■iven as thay ars subtly invoked, in both 
societies/ to legitimate repression. T'Jid n.-ith-r sociologists 
nor lavjpersons in India or the Unit'.;d States have perceived 
the centrality of violence and repression in xe-lation to 
social ^d ive-lopnient’ and ^ regression*. Undoubtodl yv in the 
United states /’the ‘sixties and seventies’ have been consicisrabla 
social scientific cone rnf with, viol -ncc (Graham & Gurr# 1969; 
Gurr/ 1970; short Jr* & Vfolfgang/ 1972)’. !St least one 
larwperson has sought to ■-xamin.s the "dialectias of legal 
raprassion". (Belbus/ 1977);,* In contrast/ in India/ such ooncam 
has yet to .emerge. - in both ^so die ties/ overall/ tha full 
irrpli cations, of viol ence .and rspbossion in analyzing the role 
of’ law have yafcfo be- grasped^-. ; 

It 'is not ray intantion-in this papar to attempt a study 
of even a most superficial similarity batwe-an forms of 
viol^snca and repression in the two societiss. Perhaps/ this 
QDuld ba attempted in view of many commonalities of political 
and legal culture b-.-tween the United Stat :-s and India. But 
i b ..lieve the ddfferoncQS i.n.fhe material conditiohS’ of social 
axist.ences of inpoV --rishOd raaSS-aS of India provide 
an insuperable barrier tp evisn faciio' .crt^ India/ 

lik-3 many other ’devaloping* ;cou.n tries "of- tbU South, belongs 
virtually to a different Humankind/ in comparison with tfe 
Unit'-d States and other countries of tha Noirth. . 'Just one or 
two indicators .should suffice, 

Tho avera.g'a lifetims of malo and ;f'mal.':is in India# 
and, in South/ is about forty-t^c: years/ in contrast to in 
?;.my.rica/ and other countries of tha North which is sevonty- 
pne.' Thus about “ half the world’s Populatinn ... have aVsragQ 
lifatimss about twenty-iiiind; years shorter tlian another quartar 
of worid‘s:^pulation“,;. IMU'it is not too much to say. •• that 
the wealthiest in 'th-a' wealthy countries have two liv-'.s fr oacfi 
singl-?: life of the -.poor ;'ih the, poorest countries" (Honderidi/ 
1976), No wonder that ■the foremost jurisprudential question 
in the Un,ited .States foday' ijs thg right to die# in India it 
is the right to ' live. " ' ... 
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f' 

2\nc1/ S-'.cond, ~.von thc-i av-ragc lifntimo -if forty-twr 
y ars in South, inGlucling'- lnrliay is char:act riz by dis _:3sc 
and rnalnutritinii from craddlv.? .to--: th-3 grays. Not m-oroly is '■'t^lG 
biological floor cit survival CBanorj'.; s 1982) but' 

'*tha mos;t more-lly r :volting aspoct •''£ tho injus-ticos caus d by 
malnutrition is that it can prcvmt host of p.^opl'' from 
realizing ov.n thuir g; n;-tic potential'' (Gaorg.: , 1976; 32“33)« 
Constitutional conc-iptions ■ of justicu, lib- -'rty, . equality may 
forti? stock-in-trada of ?mcriaa.n- and Indian jurispiru donee. But 
th 3 underlying realities they must adjoross to in b'^th soGioti-':s 
ar-3 markedly Giffv5rGnt. fnd so, too, cl -arly ar-« the visag.-.s- 
o£ viol'-'inc-i and ropr -ssion. ' 

Vio lance by and. repression of irfipo-varish.sd ,mass-is in an, 
‘economy of scarcity* (Weinar, s 196,2 ) r op res ants , p.-.rhaps, 
a ph-,-nom';xon diff„>rant in kind, rather - than aeor?.-^ . than - 
violunoo and nqprossion in 2conp.mi'3s of -' abundance and ' 
superabundance, fncl if eDllectivs violence "bel-^ngs to 
political life, and changes in its form tall us that something 
inportent' is happening to' the political system itsQlf" 

(Tilly, 1969; .41), violence and repression in India (and the 
South ganorali-y) tell us different stories ■altogot^er: than in 
T'.mariaa-' (and the N^rth)-. Perhaps, a universal- theory of 
violfncQ ~ its scope,; intensity . and duration and joapression '' 
is possibl-e a lar- Gurr (1970-), But there isn't a single.;, 
universe* There ar.? -at least two. In what follows, i 'attenpt 
to delineate the oth--r unive3DSC* _ y , 


: ' ;dii ^■ -mtLiiTi^opnIII!lTG^L.d^ 

In tiiis paper, wd eschew the broad dictfojnary denotation 
of violencG as behavi.o-U.r. .design ad__tq .inflict _ injury tp persons 
or dlamagn to thing's. Rather, we look afo cSli’^-ective . .viol'encG; 
and tha.t^ ‘too, at collective politica'i "violi^ce (GPV). The 
broadest definition of CPV will . subsume revolutio.ns and internal 
strifes having ‘the magnitude^' of intexnal or civil wars* 

Political violence will be defined as “all colloctiva attacks 
within’ a political community against th-e political, regirao*..'or 
its activities" (Gurr, 1970; 3-4), p> more ejjplicit definition, 
of intfijrest to lawpursons, is offered by Honderieh; ' 

Political viqli^ncvj is a considerable or destroying us a 
Slil®i-®iilihiC|g;agalhs;t;;:p;S:r50:h^^ -a :us e^o f 'force ’ 

' ; :,pro.hibitad by law and cUrnctad to a change in the 

. , , policies, personnel or system of gov- rnraent, and 
hence to changes in society (Honderieh, 1976; 154, 
italics onmitted).* 
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Political violence, thus Gc.nc^.wd, is ths very anthithssis 
of 'ie'w* / a central ic35 on ■rich modern state law rosts 

is the legitimate monopoly of l^^gal violenca by the state. 

Mot fn';:rt..ly the. stat ^ ass'-rts a monopoly of fore,:; through 
the, < 3 . 3 terminations of th,j l-ogai. syst.rm; it also claims that 
only legal fores is isgitinrrts .force. Political violanc3_iS/ 
thus# notiohally illegitimate at the v.3ry moment of- its birth, 

?.ny idea on sanctioning the legitimacy of political viol-nce 
thr eatens the very basis of institutionalized (Coercion or 
viol.snca of the stat-; apparatus* 

Repression denotes suppiDefesion of political violence 
through the lawful ax:'rcise of stats viol-tica* Rqpression can 
■b •: describ 'd a considerable or .destroying use of force sanctioned 
by the law and dlr-ect-Jd to ?.rav-:nt a change in th.:; poliGi..:.S/ 
personnel or s'ystem of gov rnm^nt and h-anca .to changes in 
society* It is in situations ■ of 'repressive political violence 
that the great dictum of Ihering -■ "the law is politics of 
force" - assumes critical significance* . 

This way of defining ‘repression* anabl;-is us to distinguish 
viol'^nt repression by the statd from repression arising from 
do.minant ideological institutions of th-o stats# so acutely 
dsscrib sd by Ralph Milband (1973:161-236) , pQlitical viol.-ncQ 
is often as effoctively diseredi.tsd. or del-egitimat.ad by ideological 
institutions ar;: also often press d in service aftar a 
successful reprossiv.3 campaign* The courts and the rnsdia# 
•sspscially# the ideological institutions create conditions of 
"co-.orcion of persuasion" in the vrako of /.or accompanying:/, 
."co'frcion of force". 

Tho current radiscov .ry of political violanca by 
J^.merican social sci'-in-tis ts has been acconpanied by various 
typologies of violence. VS-i concern ourselves xvith a few 
topologies which might bo relrvant to our,, task, h distinction 
is often made among three forms ">£ political viol^ncQS 
’primitive' / * reactionary* --and 'modem* . Primitive vio.lancg 
: is usually "comnmnal" viol-'^-nce which .is ."small scale" and y 
involves participation by csommunal gtbups and more' frequently 
involves "mutual attacks of hostile religious groups". This 
kind of Collective violence is labvillad 'primitive* primarily 
becaus 3 of its "inexplicit and unpolitical objectives"* The 
other form is labelled "reactionary collective violence" 
because participants t:a>ically react to "soma change that they 
'r-agardad as d.spriv±ng them of rights they had once enjoyed": 
in this s.3nse/ violence is "backward - looking". On the other 
hand/ modem csDllective viol-ence involves not just cpnsiderablQ 


"orQanisf? ti-'^nal conpl-''.>city", but ..a forv-^ard-loabing character. 

Hjra "iDc rtlcipants o-ramonly ragard tharns*lv--s as striking for 
rights dui tc" them, but n-'t yat on joyed" (i’illy, 1969). 

Pro£:ssor Tilly apprsciatss his ovm aiiali/Sis bc^tter 
towards thu and of his essay -whan ho points out that tho 
ossuntial distinction is n-}t so rnuch am-ng types of viol-;nec 
as b:;;ty?uon tytoes. of political .groupings involv-cl- and/ in fact/ 
the nature of the "organizational basis of political life". 
Primitivu and reactionary violuhcs charectorizes? "traditional/ 
localized/ inherited/ slow- changing" group or coitmunity. In 
Contrast/ in the "pure modeiri case/ delibc.rataly creatad 
formal organizations. ..help shape the aspirations and 
griovancss of their ffl-imbors/ define their enGmies/ det ArminQ 
the occasions on which they will assarablG and occasions on 
which they will confront their antagonists arid thus. ocGasions 
on which violence can occur*'.. (Tilly/ 1969: 36), 

To put it another way/ the distinction b a tween 
"primitive" and "modern" political viol -nco ultimatoly turns 
on the nature of politiGal scono'my, a society (like India) 

charactarized by multiple modes of production/ political \d.olancG 
will range from 'priraitiva' ,tp ‘modern* : advanced industrial 
capitalist . sociatias might witness variations of the modem 
type of political violenco* Ultimately/ judgm.r.nts on forms and 
significance of political violerica will depend on class 
positions of those who take part in it as wall . as of those 
who are exposed to the reality -and the potential of political 
violence* 

It is in this context that another distinction among 
types of political violmca b r.come-is important. One has to 
distinguish/ frankly/ b;=twi’e-n violence of the oppressed from 
the violence of the oppressors/ or the violence '-.if the dominant 
groups from that- of the dominated groups, often/' the vioisneo of 
dominating- groups assumes the. form of legal repression for they 
are in a position to activate legal proc,ass<3s more eff-setivoly 
than the dominated groups. Often, it has extra-legal character 
(as when high caste Hindus use mass -violence to subdue or 
torroriz-3 iUntoudgablas) . In -a saris o/ viol 'nee of the dominant 
groups is also political violchce; but Clearly’ a concept o-f' 
po 1 it ical...violenpo which equates the.’ violence' of tlie oPPurssors 
with the violmce of the opp fas sed becomes top. blunt a- , ■ 

sociological tool •■■with limited ^explanatory ,poW’.ir« in Tilly's 
analysis,- dominant gipup- vioi-ince ; can be- * r-ea'ctionary' or 
'modarnt; , but this Sqes'^nob' felp- us .to g’rrisp ‘the crucial 
distinction betwsaen 'Politics for: change end politics for cbmina- 
tion*. In other words, viblpnce for equality and violencQ for 




domi"-ation ar- both forms o£ political violancst B’Jt co rraspond- 
ino forma of i'-gal and --'Xtra-lsgal r-ispons >-'s vary. Any typology- 


itical viol "SI os v^hich ignorss 


rcuro or chc- 


' spoussa 


by vioi'-'nc actors i.vLsses/ I submit, th sssanc^,-; or xoolitical 
violonco and, th'-r--. 'or c f rop"':Ssion. Th? dafinitions of 
political viol'-no ^ accept ad by Gurr and Hond.isrich, quo tod 
oar-lifr’; (though not thbir analysis) relate political viol n go 
with charge but fail’ to sp-^eify. the directionality of diango, 

R ealizing this, Monciorich at loast atturncts ' to distinguish 
b?tWv,.^n,,‘d;. mo cr~i tic violence' and other kinds of pc-litic^.l 
violenc e. , He rightly a jrguas that d •'mo ere tic vi@d-snce may ovoi 
b„, justified. D-^mocrs tic viol--:nce , serves the largar .?nds of 
frt '.com. .and equality* Vio'l''nG.-i "is,: by on-; conparison an att..inp)t 
to gain -.^quality of influancc;". If OD-reion by persuasion is 
intagral to the working -of d-smc'Cratias , co-sreion by fores 
(democratic viol-^uice) may alvSo be accepted as corsist?nt v;ith 
democratic pramisosj it '"cannot b-; said without dismay or 
apprahension, but it is to be said that some bombs are like 
votss". Democratic violuncs, furthermore., is, by d-finition, 
not directed "to the ending of de.moGratic systems" but to malting 
them morQ damocratic. D-smocratic violence is always in 
intention, and often in r-isult, directed to both the pres- iin.'ation 
and enhancement of damocracy* (Hondarieh, 1976: 170 ), 

By 'democracy', H^nd-jrich clearly means rspr-asentative 
lihi-?ral d.-smocracy - a' set of practices which aspire to ."unco-^-r- 
c-3d choosing" pf' thos ? who form gov rnments (free and. fair 
el-octions) , "uncderced" influencing of -sleeted* r 5 pr,?s .;.ntatiV‘';.s 
and ggv- rnmentS/ "proximate -iqiiality of opportunity in cbdbsing 
gnd ihfiu:..;nGing of govern m.pnt" and " of f-setiv? majority dsdisions 
or by government" (pp. 147 - 152). Political viol-ancva which 
clsansp® pplitica-l ogro cesses of distorti-'ns in these practicas 
or .otherwis-e strength ons tho.se practie.^s is .justifiadr -or at Iqast 
justifiable, . : t . ; 


In, othgr words, with this th-nSis wq go beyond tha inpor- 
tant banality that viol-anco is n'^rmal in socb^tles,’ to a cautions 
normativo.-.cora!^ondati-on .p fd-.^mocratic violence', Tho,' piractico of 
domocratiC;Viol.-in.G:i, .and limits to toleration of ■it,'''"will .d-sp-.uid 
on judgom.:jnts conc-:-ming choice of alternatives (for iccamp-lo'/., 
campaign for .yiolpncd- as .against carrpaign - for non- violent 'change) 
3^*3 rational assessmiints , although inhsr;. 3 ntly probabilistic and 
characterizad;, by radical uncertainty, -pf likely short- t?;rm and 


Implicit in this analysis # is the n-tion of 'un*-' or 
*anti-’ - d-amocratic molsnc-i. Political '/iolenca by dofTiina-ting 
groups which dilutes practices of rep res 'rite ti-/e lib-'ral 
democracy is inherently anti-dsmocr- tic and is/ to that 
extant/ not legitimate. 3y the same to^ten/ to tha oxt':nt 
that subservient or dominated groups resort to political 
violence which dilute or dsstroy dsmocratic practices/ it is 
also unjustified. Both the oppressors and oppressed are 
notionally liable to practice anti-damocrstic political 
violence; But only tha oppressed are notionally Gapable of 
using democratic violence. 

iiDndarich does not go this far# but it stands to reason 
to say that only those people who arc coerced in choosing and 
influencing gov -rnmantS/ or who are deni- sd approximata equality/ 
ar^. prime facie lustiaied in raooursing to d-mocratic violvnco. 
Historically/ such groups .have been not a .part of dominant 
groups* - 

T^t. tho Sams time/, Honda rich’s analysis rules out tha 
possibility of lagitimats. viol an ca which sa -ks to convert 
a liberal democratic polity into a socialist or Marxist-bonninist 
polity. Since such political violence sacks to transcend 
pra.ctices of boUregois do.rfiocracv/ it is would/ by dofinitioH/ 
anti-democratic. Viol ■"nee of the Left or extrema Left/ on this 
approach/ will ba anti-damocratic; This is / to say the least/ 

,a curious rn-tsult/ one in which the reactionary viol';nc(3 of 
dominating classes is lumped together with- tho revolutionary 
violence of 'those pursuing the. idsals of people’s democracy, 

I'^hat Honderich fails to appreciate -explicitly is that 
’’the point of socialist critique of 'bourgeois free doms* is not 
(or should not be) that they are of no consequence/ but 
they are profundly inadequate/ and they need to bo extend :5d by 
a radical transformation of the content/ aaonomic/ social and 
political/, which condemns them 'to inadequacy and erosion*' 
(Milband/ 1973; '183 ^)* In other wo3idS/ socialist revolutionary 
violence can/ at InOast in terras oi- its aspirations, if not 
actual results) be seen as ■ deraocratic violence/ transcending of 
course the criteria 'o£ advanced capitalist legal lib.-jralism. 

I vrould/ accordingly/ include in the conception of 
political violence/ democratic violence (in tii 3 sense of 
liondcridh) as well as revolutian^ry violenc:-. Such expansion 
of th'^ notion also enablas us to approciato the modes of 
ropreseion. ht a pinch, though real life complicates 
evvirything, democratic violence invitvss repression in which 
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prn-e 3 ss--,s c£. law axo preamin^nt,- In contrast# rsoo-)!’-’ tionary 

violonco invitas rapressi^n- cha-ractorizad prejminantry 

n-t by lagal coarcion but by a rc-girrr'i o£ terror. In a society 

liki India, marked by incroesing incidences of b-th typ^s of 

violence, the m-.dcs of r .pr-.ssiori increasingly interact,. 

and raise intractable problems ooncorning the naturo of tliG 

crisis of legal system (Baxi, 1982). 


SSSION 


'■■'Yio'l-yhce is destructive; it involves death, disablrjm'-,int 
distress, carnage and domage. It sugg-osts collapse of ; social 
order and threat to political stability* Tha l.;.?gal . sj^tam. and 
culture in ovary so ci a ty tends to delegitimate violence and- 
crirninaliza processes of . violence. • This ' is in a variety of., 'ways 
First, historically, a prime cultural function of the law has 
baon to draw boundaries bstween parmissiblu and proscribed uses 
of fdrea by. its' ■subjects, as an aspect of ensuring fordo 
monopoly for the nation-state* Second, the law se ;,le5 to ins.ti~ 
tutionalise conflicts and modes of their resolution*-, By P . 
deriving Continually the individual and groups of their ■ 

autonomic, in identifying and resolving^ conflicts, the. law 
professionalizes conflict ra^solution and, in turn, 'depoliticizes 
•Conflict* In other words, the legal system provides a reper- 
toire of res-oureds (including conflict avoidance) which have a 
t -ndency towards minimization of violent resolution or handling, 
of conflicts*. Third, the law provides a hormativo language 
vjhich" camouflagucs' its coeircive modalities. This is a factor 
of enormous significance and it is not available to violent 
actors. The normative inagua.qn of the law carries its ovni 
justification, as it wore, and it conceals the, b-ahavioural 
rsality of- repressive violence* For exanple, the stat<.mf5nt 
that ' X was denied bail -'.'or a jail sscape was prov-in.tad do- not 
bring readily to our minds the ei. aments of sustained violenca 
involved eta behavioural level. The behavioural translation of 
both these statements would go something like this: (l) Ihc - 
magistrate has ordered that X be physically prevented from 
moving bey-^nd confinement and the police or jailor is entitled to 
use all necessary force , (including handcuffing, celluar epnfina- 
ment, custodial discipline ■-itc*) tg keep X in custody and 
(2) th'G corrsctional staff in the escap^a situation have used all 
available coercion (shooting as to debilitate; , shooting to kill 
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th 3 as Gape QS/ disciplinary cosrcion on frustrate escapees 
etc.) permitted to them by the law* The behavioural 
reality ot structured coercion/ applied^ by specialized b .;r'3eu~ 
cracias / trained and maintained for the' purpose, is almost always 
concealed by the law (except in rare cases (e.g. X is awarded 
capital punishment/ and that too not v^ith immadiacy of feeling). 

In Contrast/ violent actors do not have authoritative language 
vjhlch caraouflaguas their behaviour; ■violence is for all to see 
and feel • ' ^ 

Thoso who reoourse to Viol^snca have/ th raforu# to use 
ideologies to legitimate their exercises, And They has to 
do so without the banafit of a' shared authoritative system of 
communication/ like tha no rmati's^ . language of law. Unless, the 
ideology is- 'powerfully articaalated and disseminated, legal 
r>-=pr-ession stands swiftly legitimatadrf There is thus from the 
b-aginningl an .assyntory in power relations notably introduced by 
tha legal-system and the cUl.ture,f Ponies do not so much have 
to justify stratagi-is and of ‘riot* control; the rioters - 

have to jus'tify ‘rioting'. ^ 

V.,, , The law depoliticizss collective political violence 
is anpthjar way, as Balbus has shown in his reraarfeblo study on 
the dialectics of legal r-spression, Tha law, as it v/ere, 
docoiieCtivizos violent group behaviour; it at-omis-s the 
participants, chargins them singly (on similar, if not bhe sama, 
offanc^) and piooe.ids to deal wi’th each individual case, thus ' 
making'- 'collactive artiGulatio.n of the rationality pf.violenci 
even more difi^cult. "Formal legal rationality thus circumscribes 
tha Conflict between the stat-j.. and tha accus 'd into a conflict 
oV'ir the facts", writes Balbus;. thus the "question of ideological 
class or racial oonplipcion. », is proven ted from entering tiic 
meaning of- ‘crime* -in the liberal state" (Balbus, 1977 ;8), 

. Balbus "has shown only in considerable detail how formal 
legal rationali-ty ."offers important advantages to the elite in 
tha struggle. to:.,mihi'niiza revolutionary pot<--ntial and. maximize: 
longterm legitimacy". He demonstrates that a "successful 
adaptation of; the ordinary criminal justice system" in situations 
pf collecti political violence" Is likely to have a profound 
impact on the consciousnciss'' and ideological .coherence of 
'participants in the violence (BaHus,,. 1-977:12) . Thus, ' the 
law and its process-'as share a 'dual character: they are' irtixortant 
■oompon.3nts of the state coorciva apparatus and the sam's time, 

■they also function as ideology-propagating institutions of the 
State*' 
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In situations of violent mess demons tratioiis or .Usordsrs 
f'^nicall the enforcers of the ‘' aw hevs m’jch more le-'Way than 
the PcH rticipants invioi ^nce. In_ dealing va th ' politicsl violence , 
police and courts t :;picaliy -switch oV‘^r to whet I wo'nld liko to 
ceil the "minimal GUO procass" mod-;!. This is distinct from the 
"optimal due process", mod c-l =-:-':p-oa? ;.d tc be followed in ‘normal* 
Circumstance, Hass or dr^gn^^t arr-..ists through the use of 
standsrdizhd blank vjarrants ' aro; ■ accepted as a part of law-and- 
ord;r operations in such situations; constitutional obligations 
of bringing pV,o\'>ls to court within twenty four hours aft-.r arrest 
r:.: 0 avv-i scant attention; courts accqpt prosecution requests 
withotvt niucfi judicious application bf mind, and set stiff bails 
.nsuring pr> 3 Vrmtive detention of participants in collective 
violence .'(Balbus, 1977)'i '^'lh a minimal duo procoss or dua process 
at £ts vanis bine .point still enables it .to ber said that some 
fo.rmal Ifsgal .ra'tio.naiity is mainteingd, ■ In Los Angeles, Detroit^ 
and Chicago' riots-,- although tho.-.police and military response "was 
brutal and led tQ.-co’hsidarablQ destruction of lifa, there was 
no whQl'3salQ''sla:Ught,er o'f the riot participants" * • People who 
wore arrested " ware pmsacubad" and not locked up- withc.ut trial, 
Altho,ugh ■.:?u<5rbitant bail Was set, "bail was set" b.nd 'the Writ 
of .:.Habeas Cb:!^us was not formally r-:svokad"» (Balbus, 1977t234— 
235), The minimal or vanishing due process involves "blatant 
abrogations of legaiity*'; order triunrphs over law. And yet 
some app-3a ranee of legality is ratainad. The Indian eoeperitance 
of dealing wi til G?\^ is much similar, though not ’rx:tcnsively 
analysed# 

The regression to minimal du i process reduces accountability 
of the state co*»rcive apparatus, ' Tha lack of "v;hol---saie slaughter 
hy polio':! and para-military forces is no doubt reassuring, but 
violent d-ooths aro not nogligiblo jither in such situations* 
batwean during mid- 19 63 to mid-1968 , 9500 casualties resulted 
from police action :..n the United Status, a rate of 48 parsons 
per million population, giving the United Sta.t- 3 S the first rank 
among sevsnte^^an western democracies (Gurr, 1969:775), The 
corrssponding casultias for India (for a compar3.tive period 
1961-65) is stated to bs .one per on-.^ hundred thousand pcpulationj. 
an stiraation undoubtadly based on undarrepor-ting* 


The Point remains: violent deaths from pslicG action 
ramain strikingl^^ hiCih, though mercifully short of "wholesale 
slaughter"* The” use' of fatal forca. is usually unaccompanied by 
any accountability at law proce-iding in lavel or in political 
fora*' When one recalls the mtichaniaras ,of non-fatal force 
inflicting severe or subs.tantial physical. injury (through lathi 
charge, wat'r houses, shootings' in. order to- maim or paralyze, - 
cavalry charges, etc*) .the' to'tal picture pf vast the to' use. ^ 
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co’ar!t.:^r-viol- 2 no; b-glns to a- littlo m-^ry sharply. It 

Is importpnt to stress that th.^so forms of -fatal and non- fatal 
viol ynae remain totally outsid-a tha- pal-' *3v.:n of th .i formal 
rationality of ths lew. What is mo ra, this kind of ropr ssiva 
viol-j-rica stands vindicatod by two f ^aturos: by thi r-sto ration 
■ of "order" it acfyi^tvos and by thy fact that it is iis .cl by ag '-nts 
of law, who ara in th -a first pla go accredit -d viith th;,; legitimate 
monopoly on vlol -^nc-i in society. 


Legal rspr-ossinn of political viol nco in volv-.^s, a la 
Balbus., some appearance of formal Ibigal rationality: et the 
same- time 'it invol’'''--^s abandonm-Hnt of formal legal rationa- 
lity as well.- -It is irrportant to’ str^sss that if political 
yiol'-inco entails rspudiation of the law, loopros sion o f that 
violvinco. always, to som-3 sxtent'or. th^c involves abandon- 

mont of- tha law. 'Th-j category "Idgal repression" is thus always 
problematic, containing within.it clem'ints of extra- legal 
repression- as wall* Whother it could or, should be otherwise 
is a different qu-ostion altogether* But tha sbmswhat misleading 
natura of tha nation -^f legal rsprassion -aspacially as it 
■involves the use of state military and para-military forces, 
ought nev--:r to be ;:;r ■ -o ' : 


IV. PGRP.mm VIOLENCE. ?-.ND. RSPRESSinN IM'I-NDIQ. 

' Contanpo'rary -India has ^1/itnass■.3cl e.?nsidarable -escalation 
of political violence, no.twittetandihg, the culturi of non- 
violence symbolized in Gandhi* From ■the holocaust of the 
partiti-on to the massa-Care at Welle, . political violence has 
haunted the Indian dovelopmantal -.xp-yriencG. In fact, it would 
sceW-that India has a tradition, of political viol: 2 nco, not 
con tain-ad by religion, 'culturf.^?' or caste.' From'- late oighto-onth 
century -till -the pras ■:iit* ' India, has seen a large numb,;;,r of 
agrarian movements# involving violence and repression (Gough, 
1979; Desai, 1979: Dhanagare, l983s . Das,. 19$2) . Kathleen, ^ough 
has identified -at-' least -777^majpr piea&ant revolts 7in.. last two 
hundred'. ■years,., incluaing 'the Mutiny of .1957-50, Of.thos-e, 
about 30 revolts " rmjst_ have '‘aff acted .several tons o-f tl’^iousands of 
■ people "'■ and-' about ,12' •'•■several hundreds of thousands"..- ?aid/ 
significantly, about 34 revolts were, oonduct-ad "so 1-^^ or partly" 
by Hindus ,;■■ exploding the idea that the hierarchical caste, system 
inhabited political' violence* , . • ■ ■ 
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The classification d'£ these revolts, interestingly, shows 
striking parallels vjith the ?nierican experience with CPV 
disclosed by the labours of tne Karr^r Contmission, The "purely 
modern" form of political violence, Tilly, emerged with 

organizations of peasant unions on socialist lines around 
mid-X930s« But the nature ana magnitude of relative deprivation 
(e#Q* a total of 20,687,700 famine doaths in Ir^ia between 
X866 and 1943), the colonial r pression and related factors 
of political economy (e*g* r]ack renting and agrarian settlements) 
caution us even in such modest oonparisons# 

what is more, Gough d^BRionst rat as that thara, is a "conti- 
nuity of tactics” in political violence in Indian at least in 
JLts agirarian militancy. The ''more successful" revolts have 
-Involved "mass insurrections, initially against specific 

t rievanc®" and the "less succ^sssfulW ones are cdiaractarized 
^ "social banditry and terrorist vengv^ancq" (Gough, 1979-117). 

Ihe acknowledgement of the fact that the Indian peasantry 
is not passive is not accptinpanied by any academic consensus on 
the nature and future of Indian peasant militancy. What basic 
shifts in the political economy of India are repr3Sf3:ited by 
agrarian viol'^nce is a question whidh naturally continues to 
evoke different answers or even approaches to answers. The mode 
of production debates since the sixties in India is virtually 
bereft of any theo riding ".on the nature of the state which 
this makes understanding of the structural causes of agrarian 
po^itJ-cal' vi^iened-tand modes of repression by the state doubly 
di-£fidulti-/But f^s drucial debat 3 > ovin wh;^ its proscriptions 
"smack' of ^ the ^j^haii and the scholar's candle" (Thomer, 
‘1982-2064) ,,, do^is bold interesting approaches to a structural 
understanding 6 f agrarian militancy in India. 

Gn the one hand, some scholars characterize the mode of 
production in contenporan^ India as semi-feudalistic in the 
sense that the "dominant character of existing production 
TClations" has features common "with the classic fcsUdalisra of 
master-serf type than with ii^us trial capitalism" and arc thus 
characterized by share cropping, perpetual indebtedness, usury 
and Concentration of landownership in a. few hands and relative 
lack of accessibility to markers by the small tenant. J^ng the 
options inher-isit in this niode is the overthrowing of these 
production relations by the "desperate poor", in the absence 
of radical land reforms by the state. (Behaduri, 1973). ' 

On the other hand, applying various and much debated 
criteria (like capital accumulation, wage labour, generalized 
commodity production, mobility of rural proletariat, techno- 
logical innovation) many scholars believe that production 
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rslations in Indian agriculture are. now prearainently aapitalis tic. 
One paculiarity of the. feudal rnode of production on tha eve of 
the ir^epandence of India was its castfj-structuring* Srn .irging 
capitalist production relations tendencias during the colonial 
period began the dif for-antiation of ‘caste^ and 'class’. Ibis 
analysis reminds us that while peasant revolts r-pr'-s. anted 
anti-feudal movement they wen? also reinforced by another 
phanomiinon, the "radical anti-casta movements of PhulO/ Arnbedkar 
and Peri year" Ce.g.Omvidt, 1981). 

Both these approaches ^ in tlreir o^'a? distinctive ways , 
enable us to understand agararian conflict and violence in 
structural terms. Just as objectively th era are possibilities 
of shifts in the modes of production, there occur shifts 
involving "radical transformation" of weltans chauuna for peasants 
in thsir peception of modus of repression. There is increasing 
awareness that the " structure of eecploitatinn" is changing, toos 
from "rack-renting through usury or wage labour" (Das, 1982: lo). 

The objv?ctiv-3 conditions coupled with subjective p.?rcqptions 
contribute to an enhancement of r-ilative dopriv-'tion, which has 
always ra.sulted in militant peasant vprisings. Relative depriva- 
ties of "unusually s-evere character, always economic, and often 
also involving physical brutality or ethnic persacution" was a 
prime causative factor of peasant violence from late aightaenth 
oanture onwards. Independence has not ’’brought surccasa from these 
distresses, for imparial extraction of wealth .from India" ahd 
"oppression by local property owners" still "continue to pxfjduce 
poverty, famine, agricultural sluggishness and agrarian unrest" 
CGough, 1979: 116-171^^^^^^ o o 

A variant of these approaches is found in the notion a 
dual mode of production, sharat Sin suggests that in modQn^>India 
both the capitalistic and pre-capitalist modes of production 
"interpenetrate". Both these primary modes are in historic 
conflic with each other and generate, through internal dynamics, 

"dual ruling class interests" the bourgeois e and the feudal 

landlords.’ This ^"dual state pow-r has aspects of both stability 
and transition. ./’This _ has important implications for CPVi 

any struggle againsbotho feudal aspect without csonsidering 
the bourgtsois aspect wi-ill'^Hshe^^itably lead by default to 
strengthening the Relative position of the latter and to 
the type of class collaboration exercised by various 
left parties.' '| 

I%raoVt-’f, tbs existence of the dual mode m^is^ns that bourgeois 
damocratic revolution haS bnly been half cot^ieted^^^ 
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tha :s<ist -nca a dual mnda of pr-duction an ', dual state 
poxver/ relativ . political ind. p no me ;; mth r.-lative 
economic claprnd mee, aPP-.Jaranco of immature bourgeois 

parliamentary situations, the rise of the Indian 'middle 
class*, the g-inoral failure to d- al with p-v mtv and land 
roiforms sugcost comulatively that only an "aliianc.i of 
of prol'it iriat and impoverished peasantry v^?ho together 
coristitute 90 per cunt of th population'' can conplute 
"a damocratic revolution" (sin, i980i572~573) « 


In the entire mode of produc^on debate Sin comas closest 
to Some approaches to the notion of thu statj In India* The 
notion of dual state po^^/; .r onablos us a little batter to appraciatc 
raoclos of logal and :,=xtra“lcgal repr •ssion in response, to CPV. 

At any rata, it suggests prospects of continuing agrarian viol^co 
matched by continual onhancomont of r3pr.'ssivo paraph«..malia of 
the state power. The cnoiinous growth of stato para-military 
forties in th-e sixti-es and sayo.nti'as which puzzled mo in my 
analysis of the crisis of the Indian legal s^^-stem (Barxi, 1982 ) 

bacomos' less puzzling and my pleas for mncie.ration in thair growth 
and for changes, in their style of operation app-'^ar to naivo 
in the light of Sin's suggastive analisis of the dual and 
perpetually contradictory nature ,ef state power in India* 

At the Same time. Sin's analysis suggests two furth-,:.r 
probabilitiass one is that incraaso in agrarian violoncc m,ay 
hasten the transition to "status dominance" (i.e. coh.osion and 
emerg-inca) of national bourgeois a and the other (ijn much the 
same vsin) is that left parties may continue with th :.ir 
parliamentism, transforming CPV from revolutionary to rtiformist 
ends. In oth.-r w»ords, CPV may take, the direction of democratic 
viol nee both in the short and long turns. If this happ«; 3 is, one 
may also •-xpect a mild reversal in the mordes of rupressioni 
from militaristic modes. -£ r 'pression, state? power may 
increasingly turn to "legal" raprossion, ■ 

^ the niodus of production may, perhaps/ 

bo ov:r, but the debate on the nature of stato power in 
India has yet to begin,. Avowedly Marxist approaches to state 
povr.’.r, I believa,, promise us .great -r insight intr> the nature 
and £utur..i of coHactiva political' violence and. repression, than , 
if the >3xisting liberal aK^roaches. 



t.-'ind to ■Dercai.va it in .terfns 'o£ S: “soSt stata” (M'/dr?.l/ 

1967: ~ ) or as "political dscay" (Hunting ton, ) or 

."crisis in legal lib'-rslisrn" {Trubak Sc Galantsr, 1971 Baxi, 
1982) or as "anoriiie" (Kothari, 1970 )„ For Thoste approaches 

fail to articulafe tha political economy of violence and 
r^prsssionc ■ 


V . VIO LBMCE AG2^1NST UNTnUCHABLBS 


Wiolsncc against unfouchables , (who constitute fifteen 
per cent of Indian population), is increase not just in 
scale as v;ell as in levels of brutality* The period 1973 
to 19'78 accountant to ons: as timats, ;witnassed . 62, 295 violesnt 
incidents, commonly called ^atroGitias', against untoudhable 
life and property* In 1977-78, .12:,746 atrocities ware registered, 
involving 354 killings and 306 registered cas s of raPCc The 
very 'names — 'kilvenmani , Balchi, Dharampur, Villipuram, pahtnagar, 

• Kara thavrada, pipra -- evoke a clustej- of images of inhuman 
/vioiunce .with huts set ablaze, people ties' to trees and burnt 
alivo first shot at point blank range and hacked to pieces, 
women raped and brutally killed, and children bayonotsd or 
burnt alive* Ih-'i gruesome story of genocidal viol.-nca against 
untouchables is as y-t not fully 'told* But what we know is 
already enough to strip av?ay ev -ry pretence of tolerance and 
non-v-iolence from the face of India, and reveals ihstaad a ^ 

brutalizad and brutalizing society* . j 

Ihs theatre of atrocities is mainly rural India, though 
thq reservation . riots 'in the city of iiihmedabad (Glass, 1982; 
show that this is . not ' •i-pccluding 

Although there is some' evidence to show' that viol --ncs against 
untouchables is often causa^d by conflicts ovar ritual norms, . . I 

assessments which have att;ributad 70% of atrocities ' for the 
period 1974-77 to *ritxial„ disputes; invite a suspicion of 
GXaggeration (India, 1977).. For, If- is a fact that "the first 
Cases' of firm and vocal" untouchable resistance and their 
repression recurred in the'.Gra^jri Revolution areas of Podavari- 
Tungbadhra delta, Ihanjavur,- Bihdr and Punjab" (P'»Seth, 1979 : 35), 

The proGocation for resistance: ahd, r-3pr3Ssion has, ..almost always. 

come from a variety pf raatariai fa'cto.rs*s-'dem,and for' higher wages, 

dis tributio.n of su;rpius land o'-roj^ersls tent demand 'for land 

distri^tion or occupancy rights, .And ..rthe;" current conflicts , 

are neither local in -irTplicatioriv' -nor-nsctinnal in into:rost nor 

short-livfcid and tinnsient". "Ihey have: ; 
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r-nciainad c^.nflned ri--; ith-'-^r tc> States ^'jhich art suppoSv,d 
tT have -worked out the various crisus ot modarnization 
(Maharashtra) or thoso with tho strongholds or 
consorva tisrr; or backwardness (U.P., Bihar or M.P.) nor 
to the stat.,s whrro s'cial roform movornont favouring 
the bacte«jarcl cast os had air ^ady nccurrod (Maharashtra/ 
Tanfdl Nadu) (P.Soth/ 1979 : 39), 


hbroov. ri the wln-jrability of untouchables to repression/ cvesi 
as the s oops for resistano.:i/ has incio^sased,.' Not only does the 
upper P-. '.asantry ( th€j landlo rtis or rich peasants) / but also 
"thf-; s^acially backwarr?; but 3C''noi'nically aspiring and politically 
ascondont c-stes of lower peasantry" provide the fierce new 
source of untouchable repression. The "lower peasant castes are 
simultaneously pitted against both the upper castes" and the 
untouchables. In tha late seventies 'they have particularly, 
turned towards untouchables with ruthless "aggrvBSsivonc^s and 
ferocity". (P.Sath/ 1979 : 34). 

Tha last dec^tC/ with an authoritarian interlude of 
the am-argancy and its Janata aftermath, conplicates the 
unci.irstanding of viol'unc-a against untouchablas ev-n further. 

The Graergoncy propaganda and p .:r£o rmanco in the sphere of 
landi r-eforms and 'uplift’ of untouchables through the twenty 
point prti gramma has bean shown to be a causative factor in the 
pattern of violence. In Baharv fhr JxamplO/ the state acquired 
an unprec indented 50,000 acres of surplus land under the ceiling 
laws (as compared X'/ith a paltry 9700 acres in the period botwasn 
1961-62 and 1974-75); in addition, the state recaiv.>d 20,431 
acres in voluntary surrunder schsmo-." T^gricultural workers were 
ssttlod in -'no lakh acres of government land. 68,000 agricultural 
'worlctrs were awarded recov-xry totalling .ono crore rupees by 
as arrears for minimum wages and in dab badness worth Rs.4.5 
croras, was written '•'.ff .by law. 7run sinha Suggests that 
those rao-asures, coupX-od with socio-psycho logical propaganda, 
acc'tituatecl "anatagonism batw..io,n agricultural proloteriat and 
the landlords", and, l-.d even during thy omergency 
to murders of and brutal assaults against untcudhables.- After 
the alscti-'ns in 1977, "faudal aQger" was a.rousad by the 
untouchable resista.nco tq return to old wages and refixsal to 
pay Cancelled debts* This led to large-scale massacres (sirfia, 
1982: 150-151) i Oh the oth ir hand* The lead rs hip ahd 
patronage- provided, tc; rich, and middle peasants by Charan Singh 
during Janata i’ears f=!ggra.vated the scale of atriocities all over 
India. In the la to s-^v-vintiess-one-steadily began to hear of 
"caste wars” and- "peasant unrest” / leading to the massive-' ’ ' ■ 

mobilization of peasants- .and other backward castes.- 



/Itius# p.t e V ry historic raoni.ont<r whan ch.=5ngc ;;ocpactFncis3s 
w.-rc arousQCi in the most oPPr?:;ss--3(''. gar^ups -■£ untoucriabl-:^ , the 
r.pr'-ssivo rc-solvo and cocrctva ars anal of caste peasantry 
■was also strengthened# 'Whila: a Masscist anal^t s >os in this 
situation a transition from "caste” to "Closs” the t-,ntciriing 
potjitial for escalating 'violanca of the oppr '-ssecl/ th-.- liberal 
anal'i^st finds that the opposition polici.is of "propping up the 
peasant castes" and the ruling party's policy of "isolating 
Harijan and Muslim issu-s from the larger struggle of' all 
exploited sections/" fegeth ir amount to no lass than joint 
authorship of a "progra.mme of annihilation" of the untoudiables# 
(D. Seth, 1979 : 36) 

Tha class anal^j^is -^f untouchabla resistance and 
repression often overlooks or undsrpla;^ the ritual or caste 
aspects of much violence against untouchables* Many conflicts 
and mayhems cantre upon violation of traditional taboos~— such 
as drawing water from wat r sources traditionally raserve-d for 
savajmas or higher castes (Joshi# 1982: Dosai# 1976; Soarma/ 

1979: Baxi/ 1979; Galant^.r# 1972). Similarly^ in Maasathawada-' 
riots/ caste Hindus raised a campaign of violence lasting for 
67 days ovsr 1200 villages which totally frustrated a unanln^us 
r®^lution (renaming Mara tha-wada University into Ambedlcar 
University) of the Maharashtra Legislative J^ssembly (Punalekar/ 
1980 ). Following Mfeanakshipuram untouchable conversions into 
Islam (Mathew/ 1982)/ soma Hindu militant organisations have/ 
since 1981/ angag^-d in propaganda against Muslims th^se 
Contributing to Communal riots in Pune/ Shplapur/ Ahraedabad and 
Meerut. And The Arya Samaj has already mounted a vigorous 
reconversion drive in Meenakshipuram. 

These/ and many othor episodes , continue to illustrate 
"dispute dv- r the legitimacy of the ritual hierarchy on purity 
and pollution". Of course# the "absence of any event ficonomic 
issue" doss hot necessarily imply "that religicrus ideology 
serves no latent function in supporting economic hierarchy". But 
the conflict and resulting violence and repression-- is 
perceived primarily in caste rather than class terms by 
participants themselves (Joshi/ 1982: 679). 

Be that as It may# pejcvasive violiSice against 
untouchables (a kind of reactionary violence) and untouchable 
militancy# mainly through Dalit groups (a violence for equality)/ 
raise's crucial questions concerning state and law. Notionally/ 
both _ types, of violence are illegal; ih reality/ available 
evidanbe suggests that violence by untouchables is more' bsadily 
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repressed: by the law and the state then viol-anca against them. 
This duality in modes of- repression may be sa-n to e^srrespond 
to the dual ""nature; o:.; state pc'vtr^ as anali^ed by 3a rat Sin 
(1980), The dual ruling class int-?.r-)S3ts-“ bourgeois and fedual 
landlords-- are in direct and deep antagonism hera. In e. sense/ 
.violence against ;jn to uchablas by feudal landlords (and the newly 
emerging p-oas ant classes) is an attack on the ’’status dominane” 
of the bourgeois, Barbara Joshi's observation (although made 
in tho context of thro.: months of Oujarat. rosorvation riots) 
that "violonco involving ’Untouchables ‘ is oft m .also a direct 
attack on the authority of’ the State itself” (p.68l) £••: 3^1130.33 
(though outside tho context of her analysis) a perfect .iocanplij 
of the dual nature of state power,' ?nd the first unanimous 
resolution (after tho war with China) pass--»d by Parliam nt on 
April 13, 1981, rsdedi eating the nation to policy of rssorvations 
at the clos ?. of the decade of caste wars, furnishes ytt another 
illustration of the process of fine balancing of dual ruling 
class intGix;sts, 


VI. Cn^STJ^J7^L VIOLSNCS 


At the v-.:ry outs it, VJ'^3 recall with Imtiaz Ahmad that 
"any attenpt to discuss Muslim probl urns in India is bes:t vjith 
one serious difficulty" — naWily, the paucity of data "required 
to assess the naturi-j of tiie problem or to Qstimat : its magnitude" 
1981:1457). This observation applies most acutely to the problom 
of communal of Hindu-Muslim violence. 

Since Independence, communal viol::nce has occurred in 
almost ev-ry part of India. From an av-rag-i of about 65 riots 
per year in the fifties, the numb -r has increased to 367' riots 
in the seventies. Betwoan 1954 and 1959, there WvirG 367 violence 
clashes; the numb..;r has increased to 2938 botwaan 1960-1969. 

The decade 1971-80 is marked by 2574 riots (Shah, 1983-35). In 
this period, 816 muslims and 362 Hindus were killed and 15,404 
people wore injured'. 


■Those figures, besides erring on th<3 side of caution, 
cannot possibly tell ' the S'tory of destruction and horror which- 
major oommunal riots en'tail. But the reports of - some oammissi-^ns 
of enquiry (as in ■the 1969 Ahmedabad and Bhiwanrli' riots) and 
accounts or recent riots in Pune,. -Solapur, Ahmedabad, Baroda and 
M-oerut indicate the brutality of' 'at'tacks, not sparing hJuslim 
Women, old people and 3V<^ children, and heavy loss of property. 
Property Worth tens of "thousands of rupees .is looted atd , . 
destroyed* Obviously,, in 'cach riot 'Muslims suffer the most 



i.:tt nsiva c-suslti'=.s an'., cp.m^o - to ■pr"'p.-:rty. C-^-fTsTun--! ri' cs --r^. ■ _ 

triOQ'-T-'d " f £ by S'.-'V r-'^th-.*r trivi- 1 irci’’’ ntS“— suco 7,s 'cz.tc 
flying, (in 19S2 ?hm;3:l?.o?5d ri'^ts), us: -.£ sr*'plb£i .rs in :"-'Squ .5 
and r-'Ut'.s end pr'':Qrnss ,£ r'.ligious prriC :ssi" nc ■-■£ -ith r 
community claims over on n-'ncxiste,nt tcnplos '^r rn37ir (tzT.dj -f 
saints). 3ut b--hinc thcso-imni.:Qiat'' prov-'^ce tl~ns , soffl..tir;u;s ■ 

stage nianags?.d, li.:s vj . "ks end months '£ h--stilj pr');oegand? =ndi 
car'-ful planning, inclucling the- coHucti-'n -'f arms (kniv. £j sharp 
vjcapons, country madj r:.volv-3rs, bombs and gr-'nad.*. m=,T- riels )e 
Th.> riots, thus planned, have in rtc.nt years 
longer duration (v^o'ks and in S'-ms ees s. ov-,:n months) and. 
intensity (in t.irtris -f injury, d-’ath and damage). 3'iots usually 
take place in a roiddla-sizsd v-sjith e rath -r h.^avy 

Gonc.-ntration of Muslim population (about 3C%) (Sngin. cr, 1982? 1803) e 
Th::.ro is evidence in judicial C'^mmissions nf enquiry pointing of 
..xtvnsivo amount o£ propar-tions by “a large numb -r of vjorkers," 
some '■■£ whom are s<iuipped with '’technical skills” (Gujarat, 1971)* 

The pattern of fatal injuri.is, including of s tabbings, indicates 
ro.cruitrn-oxit of trained personnrjl in Gorn.Ttunal e~'nflicts on both 
sides, 7-lthough it has n-t be '.n possible to p''sitiv;ly identify 
their actual participation in 3 riot situation, thor.rhas bncgi 
evidence especially of the conrounal parties andt organizations 
having fomented the actual situati'^n '-f violence by hostile 
propaganda and rumormong.:-ring and by pro emissions of door to 
doot canpaigns and; pamphl-t ^-ring. In all ■ major ■■ riots ^ 
aftor the 1981 Mcitnakshipuram conversion of a f w uhtouchab.les 
to Islam, a militant Hindu non-pc.litical religious organization 
(Vishwa Hindu Parishad) has bj^sn said to bo thus very, actively 
engaged this including in /bmedabad. Pune, Solapur and 
the ghastly killings -f .Muslims, in tb-i Meerut biots. O'ccasional 
too, thers is-, evidence, that , the , state .pa ra-milita ry and- police 
forces assist the Hindu cpromunalistic designs by acts' of 
Commission and ommission (s,v3for th-;ir ..'rola in . Mae rut, ..riots 
in 1982; Engineer, op.cit). , ' ' . , ' 


Cof^^nal -riots .are. generally pro’'j'.'-jc:t.--d -in available 
literature as, urban ■rather than rural phenomenal ■'■'This may 
b .'.' due to the fact despite ■ the "^so'cial vacuum" .'cr-^a ted by epeodys 
of six million Muslims (including %34 urban- ■Muslim in talleg-en ting 
on tha'partition of India), there is an increasing tioand "among 
Indian Muslims- to migrate to urban .areas. 29 per cent of Muslim 
.areas in India.,-., .Thh‘, ■ ' ..-.-'j ’ . , 18 p,-r cunt. 


; ... Mi^s t urban -Muslims' ai^s,’ .cn^ploycd in industry, trade and 

salf-Q,rr|>lo7ud, professions ,- - and ..smell; ste'ls. industries. ■ ^ -Except 
whore their population"' in urban, area,- is large ( only in ■■9 ■ 
districts' of'' India . is' their population more than So'pv^r cejnt. 


y' 





and its than 20 p r c^nt in 30 districts ox about 9 stetos)^ 

I'^uslims un- n-)t n:££or any substantial iconoraic cofnp ^tion tD 
Hindus. 'ThQ bulk nf urban iMusliras ara n-t tconamically dominant 
in most parts of I; dia. Indued, sof'i'U art. rXcavsdingly poor* 

It .has buvUi r-jport.al that many Muslim women r:.S'~>rt to prostitution 
in urban areas b ;caus s; of pov rty and In some parts of India/ 
Muslims work as sub- con tractor from schaduled caste sworpars of 
tbe municipal coiporation (Sngin's- r# 1982: 356)- 


enc; 



Muslim repri'-s ontation in central services/ in official 
ciurical caidres / tho Indian ■ Mministrstivr: Sejo/icQCl/.s) and 
Indian Police Sarvica (IPs) sh-^ws chronic and seemingly 
eV'-j'-rsiblo under r-..pr.:iS-':ntation. , In fact/ their percentage 


in If S has ceclined from 4.6 p„ r cant in I 960 to- 3.09 per cemt 
in 1974, In IPS it also declined fim>m 4,1 per cent to 3,19 p -r 
cent in thf 3 same p eriod, fs- of May 1971/ only sev'jn out of 542 
s-.:loetion grade an-l grade I officors wore Muslims, hnd there 


v33ro only 12 it 19 put of 4526, 9 


uppex division clerks and 30 of low -x division clearks out 
of 6615. Tha position in statss/ barring states like Bihar/ is 
•also said to reveal a similar picture (Shah/ 198 3:S 23-24), 


'Politically/ while Muslim vot js are highly Goveted/ Muslim 1 
r!p:x^:-s*.ntation in Parliament has remained only 7 p^ir cent in 1980/ : 

b.::to3^.oning virtually the same position which prevailed at -the i 

first g naral election in 1952* Th j situation in .tho issembliGs : 

is much the same, despite some augm^ntati-'n in West .Btngal/ Uttar i 
Prad.;^sh/ Rajasthan -and Bihar (Shah, 1983: 33), 

Th ■; virtual non-repres ■.•ntation of Muslims in 'Stat*. services 
is = 5 ttribut icl to thvxr --.ducational bafekwardness, But>' as i 

Imtiaz fhmad has pointed out/ this backx'jardness is not due so much i 
to "their religious fanaticism or their acute minority complex" I 

but rather owes to the "small sis-, of the social strata ^^ 7 hose ^ 

mombe^ ,ca,n bo ■uxp seted to go in for education as a normal | 

activity". In oth^.x mxrlSf th-pe has been no "s tremendous ! 

expansion" o.f ‘the urban Muslim middle class since Ind.;=PGncl! 2 ncQ ! 

(filmed/ 1981: 1461), • “ | 

■; ■ '■ ' ' '■ 'j' . '■ ' ' i' 

y.:, ^ ■o„ . ■ ■ ! 'i 

The’ smallness .or - the relativ : docline of tho urban Muslim , ./■ 
raidilo class could be a factor' engenodered by the reality of ... 
oonmuna.l violence, and the dy^rall inse-cxtrity created- by this '.- I 

peculiar form of collective -violence. On th-e -oth'sr hand/ it might '■ 
also b ^3 a factor facilitating- th:s scalo and tha,, intensity of - e 


LilCvi th-i qu-jstl'^n -'f social *casuatinn* c-’miTiiuiel 

viol'-nca in India./ th . magnitucla of its s^'cial irapect i.n^ 

■concGm-otl conrouniti s nas bo.; n not fully o^arnin'. id. it 

should bij ci -ar that apart from g .n;ara,ting radical ins -oirity 
among the I^s liras ^ incrvsasing alienation of th'i. nducet and 
affluent Muslims/ t-mdonci - s ' to v.'ards Islaraization (Singh/ 1973; 
Ghous..,/ 1973; Baxi/ 1975) and tfe;j inpact of aoiiraunal riotS/ 
must also v:ry sov;.rGly affect thd foriTss of oer.norrilc sntojprisc 
ara-'-ng the urban Muslims* Attacks on ^Muslim hemos/ sho,;-s and 
. facto ri-Qs forco thorn to change th -ir occupations, h study of 
Utt8,r Pradesh ruvoals that about 16 par emt '-•f Moslii..s "had 
to Ctiange thoir occupatlo'n following croniraunal disturbances"; 
a majority --£ them wore shop ko vipers who could- not "roopon 
their shop or had to dispose them off and accept inferior 
occupation.,." (Gupta/: 1976), Total looting and destruction of 
Muslim shops' qr commercial .establishments is the standard feature 
of corranunal violence/ having no doubt uns.ttling otfuct on mod s 
of ocaipation and livrjlihood. ^ 

A CO nplete understanding of csommunal violenca is simply 
possible at tha pr- sent stage of knowledge. But it is clear that 
communal violence is now plannc^d and organized; most in cid ants and 
difficult to charact.-rize as "spontaneous", .And ths sul:>-slitfts 
involved in the planning and execution of sucih violencs/ on both 
side soak to promota material ■'..conomic interests and including 
political interests. Political interests aspecially suam to 
suggest a strategy of promotion of planned antagonism betwe-an 
th a Untouchable and Miuslims/ as thfdr unity/ even in merely 
doctoral, terras / has certain far-reaching implications on tria 
, dual naturu of the state (For axampla/ in the ree.;nt H ^.rut 
riots / ^extremely poor untoUGhables (swQ'-'pers-Valmikis) were 
pGjrsuadod or conscripted to fight ^^slims, Enginour/ 1982: 1803). 

It is possible to charact--riza ouramunal violence as "ruECtion 
ary" or "regressive" ■ or "vigilantisra"/ in terras of categories 
usually used in classification of od 11 active viplence (Tilly/ 1969) 
Both in terms of causation and of inpact/ csQmra-ahal violence 
appears to bo not just oollactive violenee/ but its a distinc- 
tive form of c!c.llectlve political viol^nc:,? articulating ccirtain 
strategies common to the aduievemant of certain strategic intarests 
of dominant groups.. In many ways / communal viol .me u frcigm.'.:nts the 
Urban poor/ ciiscou raging alliances among the oPPrcJssed strata in 
. urban areas and having' a profound impact on curtain M.?slira social 
formations. It is also a crucial part of the ensofTtole of al';;;atoral 
violence. "Hindu Militancy/" "Muslim fantacism"/ and pan-Islamism 
(the convenient "foreign hand" argument)/ just cannot furnish any 
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adequat .. .-.xplanation, or ::n olam .ints o£ such explanation, 
ox this '.*"orni ot col—uctivi- viol-^ncs* 


' vii . CO Inclusion 


Many' r ■■-la t>‘.d forms r^t CPV havo not analysed 

in this pap or. Rn/oluti- nary viol nc-rs is ■'■no such' major 
form. In contemporary India, it has occurrod -oithar as a 
Na'Xalito raov-oni-'-nt or a mov'-Nmant for s-u cos sion from India. 

In both cas -3S,' ropr-"Ssion has takan the mods of countor- 
insurg -’^ncy opc^r- ti-ons. Such oP'^-'rations havo of n-iccssityo 
involv- ci thh armed forces and para -military forcss of .ths 
stat-o. J^lthouah the legal process os and institutiohs have 
bO-Nn involved (e.g. prevNsntiva detention, criminal trials 
of ' Waxalitas ‘ or ‘ subversives ' , onhancems-int nf lugislativo 
and -ixcicutive pov^ers to me, -at the actual and potential 
violence, capital punishm-^nt j, countar-insui^hnGy moasurGS' 
have b ■' =n prsominantly dhara.Gt- rizsd by militaristic use 
of force (s.g. annhilation campaign, reign of terror for 
those suspected of supoorting subv-rrsion, torture in 
jails , hamlitina, couriter-propaganda and bra.inwashing) . 

Thu taci^niquu -of annihilatiGn has reached sv '.n the 
^yilian po lies entrusted- with law and ord-ir operations^ 
in the "infested" areas. The term of art is "snoounters", ■ 
it describes rebo-l casualitiss as. being n..sults"©£. ■ 
armscl vancounters bstwscn'police . and rebels. Social action N 
litigati'-n in India has sought t--^ demonstrata in- many 
cases tioat ccald-bloodad killings are being camoflauged . 
as * anoounters * ; cj-tiz.ons commissi '^ns have be-an active, 
by force^and terrio r/ the. rulir-o class os'' are not altogether ' 
in a positio-h to- C-2T.joogniz‘.: tn--, r ’dati-voly autonomous 
legal system which s . rv-os 'bh -a r material or class, interests. 
Th-'ir long t>.-;rm int'-.lr'ist in th-o iegal, order 'is apt -for the 
dual or dominant mode of production and often .creates -a need 
to justify counter-revolutionary violence as an aspect of ’ 

1 qitimate legal repression. But tha lib-'-'ral legal order is 
unable ^,to fully sustain th-e l-egitimation ■•’,£ such -violonce, 
which involves the indiscriminate and standardless use of' force 
and even terror. . It is- this attetppt -'to convert lagal . 
what, in ess^aiae, does, not’ belong --to- the raalm of-l-^gal 
r ■'■pr OSS ion into r^st- that-wbich- .dreat^s. the “appaa ranee of th 
‘ crisis of the,,, lagal s;^ tgmi ''.■tb-rough '-.goV; rnmqn'tal ' lawlyssnes 
s^aradoxicially, thus'> ' uv--?n -whdh 'reb:alXions': fail" to smash the 


0) iij 
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stafc and tha law# thsy succeed, in rne v^ay or tho nth in 
d-imonstrating that tha primary mods is tha actra-lc'gr-l ran>da-i 
sornev.rhat (this is an .■•.mpirical 

question), to tha svantual clalsgitimation tho law,- 

2\11 this desarvos more taxt-^nded analysis. So do the 
other catag-'^riGS of GPV which vjo have not 
One- of thaso cat ^gorias is ‘s'^cial banditry* which, in 
con t jmpomry India # a^-'-^/ars only as ’dacnity* and is doarao- 
t'-rizvd by rnilite. res tic rapr -.mission on thn; nno hand and 
1-ogal ^ranesty on tha oth-ar (Baxi, 1982) o In both thasa 
responses, foicmal legal rationality altogether gives way 
to regime ~ sponsored violence or extra-legal containmsnt 
strategies. Once again the notion of * legal repression* 
appears problematic. 

Cbllectiva political violence involving the 
assertion, ext-sision, arxi consolidation of .sthnic group or 
sub-national idan ti ties pres -ants : a situation involving ' 
mixed modes of repression* The “sons of soil" and language 
riots . have led to fasGinatingiy cortplex ^ax-arcises in 
constitutional and legal accommodation (see, eoG,,* ' 

Wein-sr et« al^ 1980 ) , . of courss, sucli accommodation has 
often occurred a f tar the CPV has. been con tain-ad usually 
through ths -taGhniquss of routine lagal raprassinn, Ihs 
foreign national ih'sue in ths present ^ssam raovoniont, 
lilcs the ‘separatist* .Talangana mo vam'eit in ths fiftihs, 
has, howevor, seen pointedly mixed 'mod:.s o'f raprission, 

^ theoratically rigorous grasp of the ^sam type CPV ; 
and modes of repr-3Ssion, and the emorg-eient social 
formations, remains high on tha agendum of the student 
of contemporary Indian CPV. : 

Other forms of CPV involve campus viol'jnce and 
violancov against women. , The former has b^o;n axtensivv-ly 
studied in t;.?rms of alienation, frustration, ‘'politici- 
zation", anomie and So on. But the question of hnw 
to relate it effectively to the transitional dynamics 
of dual state, power has not -been as yet explicitly raised. 
Stud?ait vio-.lence pa»ms- dif '"^icult to -explain in these 
t-artris, as most of it appears; devoid of developm-antal 
content., in passing it would be worthwhile to note two 
features of, -the ,cumulativ,-o 'result of campus, violence.- 
First, ■'sypribolic violence*'.- has be^ increasingly legitimated 
Symbolic violence means damage ■to property or things. 

Burning of buses, damaging furniture, libraries, equipment 
has rarely involved sestting of the criminal law in rnobion. 



in fact,, a zone of 
v,i, 0 1 n S oao n d / 
r‘.';p r'lis sl'^ n ( f o rc o 
mass pros ecu tir.ns 
noticeably ys-:d' In 


immunity surrounds such symbolic 
-ivon the n^-rniol t '^emiques of i^Qal 
fo-iding in cas-'s of fast unto death# 
:::: r violence against persons) are not 
Qoolorc ■■■ith orrt’pus vioisnce. 


A7ioi nice against \'Joman#.,-cspeGially in terms of 
brio ^'^-burning .and rape# is certainiy on the -risQ. 

Measuras for legal repression of .this kind ->f vigls-nca arc 
inadequate and are made to opetrath ' wi utmost difficulty. 

i structural under standing ,of violence Gainst Indian ’A’oman 

in terms of Marxist or n 30 “Marxist theories of patriarchy 
(Ealbus# 1982) is yet to emferge. Sven a Gcihosi’-os lib ral 
theory’’ of violence against woraan is not in sight* -S'ach’a 
theory in any event will .not fully focus on a structural 
grasp of causes of violence .against vemen, which arc 
usually id^m-Lifi'd in terms of cultural practices and ’ 

ov rlooks the r^-dation of viril^^ncQ against 
to the dominant modes of production. 

Industrial and. ela.ctorai viol^'ncu also rspr.sSGnt 
forms of CPV, Si -Gtoral yiol-nc-n must . ba seen as inhc~ • • ' ■ 

rontly anti-democratic (in terms of the analysis of ’ ‘ 

.fiondarich) . Thu more traditional form of. ;3licto ral violence 
is ropr- s ■;nt..5d by coerced voting or pr-cvention from voting 
and as soda tod piractic^^s of bo th caputuring. This is ' .. ; 

violence designed' to influence the J.ectoral process 
and verdict. Thcro are signs that this: is now an organiz( 3 d^.^ 
practice. The other fo:rra of violoncs- is typified by 
the Nelb: raassacr'is, a phunonmenon too rBC^snt to allow 
reasonod and total anaJi’sis# but, in ?sscnc 2 / symbolizing 
a violvjnt dlsa.pproval of the holding or conduct of elections 
in the first place. The massacr*; whicr r sult.r 3 d in WC 4 II 
OV' r 200,0 killings (^mostly along o-n ethnic lines)# has' messages 
for the dual ruling cl-^ias.rs have still to bs decidad. 

Industrial violunco# on th .3 other hand# broadly- rv-iinfo'rces 
th,-; pr dorainanca of the capitalistic mode of production* 

L.ogal repression of worke.rs is an oft-noted phenomenon# more 
so wh-.i(n_ th-K' labour is 'unorganized ..p.r diso.rqanized. Onca again 
this is 'an ansa in which the interaction o,f the .legal and 
militaristic modes of repr.’ssion# and qualitative changes in 

r. -ilations- of .,produ.ctio,n>- or-in_ -terras of class consciousness at 
the v-.,-ry least# have yet to be "fully oxxa mined. - 

The paper -is#, in oth;.r, words# inoo.npla and' ‘ ' . 

inadequate-. It offer a partial (arrl in this concluding^ ,_ ' 

s. .jGtion/ ■■if^r-issionistic).„,vjLgw .'-af . violenc-s' and r-apr-ission.- 
The Potentialities of modes, of nprassion' in transformations 
of mod^as of production still. aWait .fuller nsxaraination 

and This-# in --turn# r- quirts a radru thorough elaboration of 
the nature of state# and -there fo' re of tl'e law# in the ■ ■ g 

contomi^orary Indian society* 
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violence, ^nd ..scxrio- economic develnnmianf-. 


- RnSheefiuddin Khan 


Towards a definition of violence 

Violence is a terra that suffers from a surfeit of meanings. 

Even a cursory glance through the rapidly proliferating litera- 
ture on the subject is enough to show the bewildering medley 
in which the concept is entrapped. 

In a recent study violence has been defined as ‘the 
exercise of physical force so as to inflict injury on or cause 
damage to persons or property; action or conduct characterized 
by this; treatment or usage tending to cause bodily injury 
or forcibly interfering with personal freedom* This is 
obviously the commonly assumed, personalised, criminilogical 
and lexicrographical meaning of the term. It emphasizes, 
to the exclusion of other aspects, one particular aspect of 
violence. As is pointed out in the same study, some 
indication of the modern usage of the tern can be obt--ined: 
by reflecting on the fact that 'violence is itself a 
symbol and a metaphor', as indicated in phrases like 
‘violent crime* (physical assault or threat thereof), 'violence 
in the streets* (prov ;-ca tion, demonstration, police violence, 
partisan counter-violence, internal war), 'external vrr*, 
‘violence to oneself* (suicide, alcoholism/ drug addictlon,etc • ) 
'violence at the wheel* (killing by vehicular ^c-^ident), 
'violence in the media' (a syndrome; news or fiction of violence 
stimulating futther violence), 'non-violent violence (the^ 
paiadox that person- lity may be destroyed by indirect methods 
as much as by physical brutality), 'social violence' (or ■ 
what Herbert Marcuse and R.D. Laing c-11 'repressive toler-tion* 
Then there is a lot of discussion and inquiry th-se c>ys 
about ‘violence in groups ‘ ■ 'violence in mobs', anc2 'violence 
in subcultures' as part of the macro-study of ‘violence in 
society'. But in each case, as Mackenzie bemoans,. )one 
looks uncertainly for an operational defintion * .^ ■ 

Social psychologists like. Neil Smelser in his Theory 
of collective Behaviour,, regard violent behaviour as a 
‘pathological deviation' that generates balancing forges to 
maintain the structural- functional equilibrium in society. 
Political sociologists , like Ted Robert Gurr, on the other 
hand, maintain that 'political violence' is a 'normal' 
phenomenon and that, as psrt of the 'self-adjusting conflict' 
situation, it contributes to the eventual maintenance of a 
S':-)cietal equilibrium. Gurr's basic premise is stated as. 

Rasheeduddln Khan is a Professob of Political Science at the 
Jaw . harlal Nehru Priiversity, New. Mehirauli. Road,. New t)elhi-67 
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Seme of men’s perspectives on violence are phvsch ..-cultural ^ ^ 
in origin, the result of socialisation p'-'t tarns enc-^u-c.u. 

or discourage outward displays or aggr 2 SSi:.*n, _^anc o- 
cultural tiaditi.ns which s-n-ri :r y :'"-; 

ponses to various kinds of depriv^t- on. i _ , 

are underlying attirudes about, or 

toward, violence. There is c onsrder--=bls v= nadi an in ^uen^ 
attitudes within most cultures .. .modal dispositions ^tovrr.,.. 
vialence vary significantly from one nation toanothex -.no 

from Qoe sub-^culture to :'nothei v^xthin 

underlying attitudes are separable from f ^ .^nc. 

mean accept .. .which provide them with specific jusrifications 
for violence in response to their irameoiate politic-^1 
circumstances. Such doctrones conventionally ire c-;** ^ ogorized 
as idBologiBS * * * /‘-v , 

A major focus on violence today is on the suspect of it that 
is called political violence. The casual 
politics, power and violence- is 

that c, Wright Mills underlines when he propounds succinctly. 
‘All politics is. struggle for power,-, the ultimate kinc 
power^is violence. *•' And this is wha t mo means in his eft- . 

^oted aphorism- that 

barrel of a gun'. While it is well kn.own-th3t Karl Marx _ 
maintained that the St^-^te is. an instrument or pppression in 
the hands of the ruling class, it is n.at equally known 
that Max Weber also postul'ated that violence .s a me- ns 
specific' to the State, and that the State alone possesses 
the ‘exclusive source of the right to use violence . 

While differentiating between violence used by the 
State or its agents (police, military, bureaucracy, 

which Fred H. von d-er Mehden c a lls - establishment violence 

(i.e, use of violence as .a deterrence to '©©Saviour 

of the citizens for the maintexiance of d-emestic tra nquilityj , 
and violence used by the m-asses and the cl-isses, Gurr suggests 
a three~tier typology for the latter; (a) tumoil-rel':=T:x\/ eiy 
spontaneous, unorganized, political 

popular participation including violent political strike.., 
riots, political clashes, demonstrations, localized ■ 

rebellions, (b) conspiracy-hlghly organized political violence 

with limited participation, including organized political 
assassination, small-scale terrorism, small-sc^le guernla 
v^rs, coups d‘Etat, mutinies, etc.; and (c) internal var- 
highly organized political violence with widespread popular 
participation, designed to -averthrQw, a regime or dissolve 
the State, and accompanied by extensive violence, including 
large-scale terrorism and guerrila wars and revolutions. 
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Typology of violence 

Johan Galtung/ in two papers, "Violence, pe^ce and Peace 
Research, . and 'The Specific Contribution of pe ce Research 
to the study,, of the Causes of Violence; Typologies', provides 
a systematic and multi-dimenstional typology of violence. 

.In the first paper he differentiates six import-’ nt 
dimensions of violence, by dr- wing various distinctions , 
concering; (a) physical, psychological and biological 
violence; (b) a negative and a positive approach to influence; 
(c) whether or not there is an object that is hurt; (d) 
whether -jr not there is a subject (person) who acts; (e) 
violence th-'t is intended or unintended, 'nd (f) the two 
traditional levels of violence, the manifest and the latent. 

He refers essentially to two types of vi.olence, the person.al 
of direct (where there is an acto who commits the violence), 
and the structural or indirect (where there is no such ectot) , 
He adds that structural violence is sometimes referred to 
3S 'social injustice', because it is built .into the struc- 
ture -nd shows up as unequal power and consequently as unequal 
life chances. '1 This typology is represented -inthe 
following diagram:; 
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In his second p-per (Unesco, 1975) ' G^lguxig rejocts 
whot he cills 'the neg-*tive ~ppro'’-c^*- This includes; (o) 
aggressive versus defensive violence ■», nd intended versus 
Tinintended violenr’d (b) intraperson'^1, inr or per serial, 
intergroup (with intercl-ss =s a speci'^l c'-se), ^nd. 
intersocietal (with intornitional -s a special c-’se) violence. 

He then seeks tar build an elaborate typology c omposed of 
four major groups; (a) classical (or direct) violen'-e: (b) 
poverty - deprivation of basic ra--'terial needs; (c) repress! on- 
deprivation of human rights; and (d) - lien^tion-depriv^ti :in 
of higher needs. E-'ch of the four groups covers the categories 
included here in brackets (^) cl'^ssical violence ( surv?’ iv^- 1 ) ; 

(b) poverty (physiological, ecological and social); (c) 

‘repression freedon, politics, legal, work); ^nd (d) -'liGnation 

(in relation to society, to others, to self and to nature). 

The advantage of tentatively, "^c-^epting this typology 
is' that it shifts the focus from the direct, personalized, 
juristic aspect of violence (which is in any c'^se more 
a. consequence than a cause, a symptom rather than the malady) 
to the more basics environmentally endemic, intractable and 
latent aetiology of ■violance, whose comprehension alone might 
help ' in providing positive remedial action fo^r the eradication 
of the main causes of violence. Three out of its four compo- 
nents deal with structural violence in its three universal 
manifestations - structurally conditioned pov’-erty, structur-- lly, 
conditioned repression ( *repres.£ive intolerance') and 
structurally con dit ioned alienation ( 'repressive toler^ nee ‘ ) , 

What is interesting is that Galtung further tre^^ts the following 
three forms of 'direct violence' =>.s a repercussion to 
‘structural violence *: (a) vertical direct-violenco directed 

against the top - ' revolutiotary violence", the fight for 
liberation, in other words, direct counter-counter-violence; 

(c) horizontal violence, which does not t-^ke place within a 
vertical structure. 

Galtung identifies 'inequality*, p-^rticul-^rly Inequality 
*in the distribution of power* as the 'general formul-^ behind 
structural violence'..' The study of social structure -nd, 
beyond that, social stratification, is necessary in order to 
comprehend structural violence. In. this connection 'most 
fund-mental are the ide-os of actor, -system, str;:c. ture, rank 
and level *.17 G-^ltung ’suggests that, examples of structural 
viojilence (which can be traced b^ick to personal violence 
in their prehisotry) ax'e an exploitative ineg- litari^ n caste 
o::s5?3temo;br; :od^ 

V j'ddf-f ec tlv e : ;t.o : .and;' amp 1 i f ic:' t i on;: 

for mu lit ion, it may be mentioned that 'the defintion of social 
structure c-an be given in terms o.f properties of the members 
of groups of a siociety and: relations between the members. 

Social structure can be reduced, to. concepts like social position ^ 

jo|q:iT|:&:j:br4et;:||'Ps;io;a|id:j::ihti®Sd:tilSn)oi 
relations '-ind 'the concepts like gr.oups,, org-inizations -^nd 
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Theories of the aetiology of violence 

This brings us to the question of the aetiology of viclence- 
that is, the causality pattern of the origins and consequences 
of violence. 20 The relevance of this, particularly in structural 
vi(g)lence, is all too apparent. Several theoretical v^ritings 
both normative and empirical, dealing with the problem- have 
appeared in recent years. They axe mostly interdisciplinary in 
their approach and transdiscipl inary in their scope, fusing ■ 
the approaches of social psychology with data on criminology, 
and interfacing parameters of psych odyn?.mics with those of 
social dynamics and motivations of political and social action. 

A whole school of 'conflict theorists' has emerged, who draw 
their c lassie ial inspiration, directly or obliquely, from the 
writings of Marx and Engels on the one hand, and V'/eber and 
Parsons on the other. 

There are five well-known theories of the aetiology of 
violence that need to be mentioned in this connection: 

First, the frustr-at ion-anger-aggression theory, developed with 
empirical evidence by John Doll=rd. _ 

Second, th# concept of relatiye depriv=»ti6n by Ted, Robert Gurr. 

Third, the J-curye principle, pf D-vies,. 

Fourth, the Feierabends-Nesvold thoery-of social change and^ 
systematic frustration.. • . ' , 

Fifth, the theory of modernization causing violence in transi- 
tional societies, by Samuel Huntington. 2 , 

For our purpose, a bare statement of the major postul- tes of 
the five theories will be sufficient, followed by a brief 
critique of the major theorietical assumptions. 

Gurr' ' divides the psychological assumptions about 
the generic sources of, human aggression into three categories; 

(a) that aggression is solely instictive; (b) that it is solely 
learned, and (c) that it is an innate response activated by 
frustration. ■ . 

The first assumption is based on Neiburg's proposition 
regarding people's ^capacity ,, for outraged, uncontrolled, bitter 
and bloody violence. The second assumption is reflected’ 
in the writings of Chalmer Johnson. , who spe-.iks of civil 
violence as purposive, contributing to the demi.sa of a despised 
social system. Talcott parsonsb, , fits, political violence 
into the framework of social' interaction theory, as a deterrence, 
punishment or symbolic demonstration of capacity to -^ct. The 
third assumption has been ampllfi,ed by Dollard, _ who maintains ■ 
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that the priiTB ry source of the human capacity for violence 
appears to be the frustration-aggression mech..;nism. The 
agner induced by frustration is a motivating force that disooses 
man to aggression. Frustration is defined as the th><--'rting 
of, or intsreference with, the attainment of gos Is , spira tions 
or expectations, and aogression as behaviour designed to 
injure, physically or or otherwise,-, those towards whcxn it is 
directed. . 

, Relative deprivation (RD) is defined by Gurr ■’s 

•‘a perceived discrepancy between men's V' lue expec' tat ions 
and their value capabilities', i. Value expectations ~re 
the goods and conditions of life to which people believe 
they are rightfully entitled. Value cap^- bilities are the 
goods and conditions they think they are cap'’ble of attaining 
and maintaining, given the social means available to them. 

Gurr's hypoT-hesls is that the potential for collective 
violence varies strongly with the intensity .?nd the scope of 
relative deprivation among members of a collectivity. 
Deprivation-induced discontent is a general spur to action. 

The aetiology may have the following pattern; the primary 
casual sequence dn political violence is, -first, the 
development of discontent, second, the politicisation of 
that discontent, and finally, i'cs expression in violent 
action against political objects and actors. However, the 
expression is strongly influenced by the patterns of coercive 
control and institutional support in the political community. 
Violence can take the form of internal war, if a regime and , 
its opponents exercise an approximately equal degree of 
coercive control, and command a similar and relatively high 
degree of institutional support in society, 

Davies attributes revolutionary outbreaks to the ' 
frustration that results fron a short-term decline in achieve- 
ment following a long-term increse that generated expectations 
about continuing incre-se. Ha holds that, contrary to 
Marxian expectations, or even the assumptions of Alexis de 
Tocqueville and others, revolutions do not occur during periods 
of prolonged, abject or worsening situations- of social 
deprivation, on the contrary, revolutions' ■ix'-'-ur during pericsas 
of relative prosperity and improvement. Thus, Davies postulates 
a J-curve of soci-o- economic development, -ind projects revolu- 
tion at that point of curve where the discrepancy between 
-'achievement ‘ and 'expecta tions .becoaes . intolerable. 
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Feiernbend and Nesvo3d have developed the hypothesis 
of '-systematic frustr tion’, which, they ••rgue, is applicable 
'CO any lysis of aggregate, violent political bsh-viour 
within social systems. 'Systematic frustration' is defined as 
frustration collectively experienced within societies, p~rti-, 
cularly with reference to three situations: (a) interference . 
in the attainment and maintenance of social goals, aspirations 
and values; (b) similar simultaneous experience by members 
of a social aggregate; and (c) strain produced within the 
structures and processes of a social system. They formulate 
two propositi, ons 5 ) (a) violent political behaviour is 
instigated by sysuomatic frustr- tion; and (b) systematic 
frustr tion may stem, among other things, from specific 
char- cterist ics of social ch-nge. As an extension of the 
basic hypothesis of frustr- tion-aggress ion,, they adv-'=nce 
four general hypotheses for empirical investigation; (a) 
systematic frustration ‘t any given time is a function of 
the disc rep-' ncy betweenpresent soc ial =spir ‘ tions ='nd expec- 
t -itions on the one hand, and social achievements on the other ; 
(b) present est iiTiates (e.i. expect- t ions of future frustr- tions 
or s-a tisfaction) deteitnine the level of present frustra tions 
or . satisfaction; (c) uncert.a inties in social expectations 
(i.e. whether the future will bring disaster or s--^lvation) ' 
in thars elves increase the sense of systematic frustr- tion; 

(d) c-onflicting aspirations and. .conflicting exp ect-'t ions provide 
another Source of systenffitic frustr-9 tion. 

Huntington argues that the causes of violence and 
instability in the emerging countries of Asia, Africa and 
Latin Amexica are tobe found in the lag betv«een the develop- 1 
ment of viable political instutions and the processes of 
social and economic change. Accepting the three-tier 
paradigm of ' societies as developed by the structural func- 
tionalists- tr-aditioral, tr.snsitiona.l and modern- Huntington 
argues that the first and the last are less prone to political 
violence and instability, and the transitional societies are 
the most prone. Revolutionary upheaves Is , military coups, 
insurrections, guerrila warfare and assassinations :^re a common 
feature of transitional Siocieties. Rejecting the 'poverty , 
thesis',, Huntington postulates that it is not poverty and 
backwardness but the desire tobecorne rich and modern that 
breeds violence and instability.?''’ He recalls that, In 
modernising countries, violence, unrest and extremism - re found, 
more often that not, in the we= Ithierparts of the country 
and Society rather than fn- the poorer. He st-tes that some 
measure of econcraic growth is necessary to make instability 
possible, ' ' ' . ' . - ' 


Explaining the *lag‘ or 'gap' hypothesis- which is 
akin to the Feierabends' theory of social change and violence 
and Gurr's concept of relative discrepancy and political 
violencQ-Huntingon asserts that social mobilisation is much 
more destabilizing than economic development. Urb-- nization, 
literacy, education and the m~ss media expose' the tr-ditionai 
man to new forms of life, new standards of enjoyment, ne^^; 
possibilities of satisf.==ction. These in turn bre--k the 
cognitive and attitudinal barriers of the traditional culture 
and promote new levels of aspirations -nd wants. However, 
the ability of a transitional society to satisfy these new 
aspirations increases much more slowly; consequently a gap 
or lag develops betv/een aspirations expectations, want- 

formation and want-satisfaction, betvjeen the aspirations 
function and the lev>d- of- living function. This gap generates 
social frustration and dissatisfaction, which lead to demands 
on government and the expansion of political mobilization 
and participation to enforce those demands. The lack of 
adequate political Institutions makes it difficult, if not 
impossible, for the demands to be expressed , through legitimate 
channels and to be moderated and aggregated within the politi- 
cal system. Hence, the sharp increase in political partici- 
pation leads .to political instability and violence. 

A critique of the theories of the aetiology of violence 

By ‘way of e general and specific critioTue of these five 
theories the following comments may be made. 

All the theories presume a normative situation that 
implies a ‘stable political system' at each level of socio- 
economic development, i.e. in the three-tier paradigm; 
traditional, tr nsitional and modern. Further, a higher 
premium isattached to 'political stability' than to 'ch^'nge* 
(social and ecnomic). Regarding the phenomenon of 'change', 
these theorists suggest that 'change' without upsetting 
the ‘system* is ' legit irre te ‘ , 'r-rmal*, and 'functional'; 
but- 'change' in ••Ivin-' a. radical recasting of socio-econ-omic 
relations and a shift in the locus of power and more p--'rti- 
cularly, the modalities of such a change, are conceived as 
'pejorative', ' non- legit iraate ' , 'abnormal' -and 'dysfunctional'. 

The epistemological r-oots and heuristic parameters of 
these theories are not difficult to identify as ethnocentric 
The entire perspective of the global phenomenon, the fr-mework 
of the preferred future, the perception of ends -nd goals, and 
the stages of change and its realization, are set by value 
premises of the North Atlantic community. The ultimate m;>del 
of all socio-econonic development is either blatantly or 
subtly identified as the prototype, of Western liberal-bourgeois 
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polity, particularly -s exmsplifiec by the United St' tes, 
or to a lesser extent by western Europe. 

Even the model of 'rnoderniz- tion * or ‘political 
development' is a stereotype patterned on the historic"'! 
experience of the ..west, with minor accretions -^nd modifica- 
tion to lend to an impression of universal validity. The 
term ‘Westernization, which was e- rller used r~fher un'bashedly, 
has now been discarded, partly in response to the charge 
that it smacks openly of a geopolitical predilection^ and 
pertly to differentiate between the cultural ethos, which 
is regional and territorial, and the processes of socio- 
economic transibrmation, which can be universal. Yet, 
scrutinized more closely, 'modernization* appears to be the 
same old wine of 'Westernization' offered in a new bottle 
of contemporary j-’"'-- Indeed, the concept of 'modernization* 
has been proposed by the structuj^al functionalists, no 
less than by the behaviourists and even the post-behaviourists, 
as an alternative to what the Marxists call 'revolution'. 

There can be, and in fact there are, other theories of moderni- 
zation, including the Marxian one, even if this term is" 
not used. The Marxists talk of;basic structural change in 
socio-economic relations, and a political superstructure 
that reflects these changes. To them, modernization is the 
competition of the socio-economic revolution, involving the 
elimination of exploitation and inequality, and the affirma- 
tion (to use Engel's phrase), that 'freedom is the recogni- 
tion of necessity'. Revolution is projected as s basic/ 
radical and overall change, and what is more, a ch'^nge in 
depth . 

In these theories there is no recognition of the 
basic global process, the process .of decolonization, wh3’.ch 
permeates the life, society, econ'otriy and politics of the 
bulk of c on-emporary States and territories. More than 100 
of the 149 .Member States of the United Nations today, 

-ccounting for more than tv.’o-thirds of mankind, are today 
faced with this stupendous challenge of creating, a new 
identity out of the wreckage of the‘ defunct colonial system 
But this present and urgent reality is almost tot^^^lly ignored 
in the esoteric wisdom -of ..Western .^model .builders of social 
change, except of.^r an oblique or;indirect reference. But 
this present and urgent reality is almost totally ignored 
in the esoteric wisdom, of. Western mobel-builders of social 
change, except f.or an .oblique or indirect reference. Natu- 
rally, therefore, the nature, role .and' impact of the libera- 
tion movements- one' of the ■ d;omianant priocesses of ’group and 
nati„;!nal awakening, and of politico-social mobilization in 
mc'dern times-rernain at best relega’ted to the background. The 
role of ideology in .mobilizing articulating and activating 
people for change, upsurge and revolt is aleb underpl- ysd, 
or mentioned in a pejorative vay.u;’ ; ■' o ’ ' ■' 


i n 
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The f rustr t ion-5.nger-3ggression theory ^nd the concept 
of relative deprivation are more applicable t-,' individuals, 
cjmpact groups and subsegments, rather than to numerically 
large segments or hetercgeneous groups, and they are evel less 
applicable to a society as a collectivity. These theories 
and concepts, appe:'r:m:;re as an extension of individual 
pbychoiogy to social levels, assuming a constancy of stimuli 
and response in two otherwise d?tstinct categories, i.e. the 
individual as a unit and society as a collectivity. 

The J~curve principle of Davies is valid in certain 
specific socio-political situations, it seems venting in 
universal applicability, cross- national case studies of 
revolutions v<?ould refute some of its basic premises. It does 
help to explain the occurrence of coups. d*Et?t particularly 
in a Latin American context, but is inadequate in explaining 
other revolutionary outbreaks. 

The Feierabends-Nesvold theory and Huntington's 'gap* 
hypothesis are partially valid. ^ a ’Systematic frustration’ 
is difficult to measure- Even if ■ it c=’n be g;=5U'fed in quanti- 
tative terms , it . is hard to V70;bk out a plausible c-'^^ Iculus for 
establishing the modal point where ‘quantities’- get 
transformed into a nev?' ''quality ' . In its gener- lity it is 
ambiguous ■, and in its specificity it is neatly academic - 
a’s^rt of 'laboratory formula' that cannot be tested at the 
'prediction level'. "Huntington’s' hypothesis overemph= zies 
violence in what he calls transitional societies-, and over- 
looks the types of violence-both direct and structufal- 
that are endemiVc in tribal and feudal, societies on the one hand, 
and in developed industrialized (modern) society -on the other; 
The plural nature of modernized societies , particn3a rly in 
federal polities with multi-ethnic and muiti-strata complexi- 
ties, gives rise to a different set -of intergroup tensions, 
intergroup conflicts and intergroup violence. The incre-^se 
and recrudscence of student and youth, interracial and 
interdenominational violence modifies, if it does ndt refute 
the 'universalist ' assumptions of Huntington's thesis. 

Patterns of structural violence 

Economic and political systems, situational 
-contexts and violence: 

a C'ob relation . 

Territorial- sovereignty (i.e., nation-St=te or multinationality 
State,., as the case may bp,)., -..is', in terms of its multidimensi anal 
cohesion, s-,::>cib-'ec-onOTic distirctiveness a nd political i.dentity 
and as a definite, analytical unit of bglobal problems, the 
most convenient, and an a’ll- inclusive, category of: study. 

'This is ,s.o partly because of the nature and exercise of power 

and the sanction to beck, the exercise of that power by 

the State on citizens, groups, classes * nd masses, and partly 
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becuase of the recognition accorded to Ststes in interna- 
tional economy, in internat ion:^ 1 transa-tions -nd in a 
wide variety of reginn- l, mi- ic ■ nd globe 1 
in our modern, highly in er dependent world. Therefora it 
will be more meaningful and analytically convenient to exaraine 
societal patterns also in terras of territorially determined 
political and economic system 



The division of the world into whet .aay be celled 
geographical dischotomies , i.e. either North and South in 
terras of economic-industrial-technological levels of 
development, or East and West in terms of ideological 
allegiances and military economic corabi nations, is too 
bread, too loose and too undifferentiated, apart from the 
fact that it is unidimens ioral in approach. 

Accepting the State (or territorial sovereignty) as a 
unit, we can relate societal . patterns to two determining systems, 
i.e. a political system and an economic system, and to 
deminant situational contexts in which a country or people 
finds itself. Let us therefore define the three terms, 
economic system, political system and situational context, 
and then suggest a typology of violence correlating these 
three parameters. • 

The economic system can be characterioed by at ?.,c~ st 
six aspects; (a) basic nature of the economy (subsistence, 
barter, money or credit), (b) employment of the predeminant 
part of the population in the orirr? ry, secondf^ry or ter+-ia.ry 
sector ofproduction, (c) the nature of production reb tions 
(tribal, feudal, cap' ta list- industrial, socialist- industrial) , 
(d) the aggregate GNi and per capita incone; (e) the comitiunica- 
tion pattern for goods and g.. oscus, and (f) the st=ige of 
maturity is one of the three decisive economic-cum-technologice 1 
revolutions, viz- the urban revolution, the industrial revo- 
lution or the automation revolution. 33 On these bases of 
socio-economic development, we might identify four types of 
(^oncmic systam; ' ■ v t t ) o 

primitive; subsistence econOTV, tribal society, low technology, 
on the verge of urban revolution. 

Traditional: barter economy, feudal ' society, inetermediate 
technology, on the vexge of industrial revolution. 

MQdern (capitalist) : money-cum-credit,, economy, competitive, 
profit. oriented entrepreneurial post-industrial society, 

multinational-domimted glotel ccwmercial transactions, 
I'uridergbi'agybhe/^raut^^atipnybeypl 

Modern (socialist); money-cum-credit ecoh:my., cooperative-cum- 
centrally planned industrial: .society,,- on the verge of an . 
autcDoation revolution.^ ■ ' o' ' ; - ■ ' 


A c .'.nto..;;: j.rHrv system may .be identliiac. by the 

:jr i-ntati-n o'- the ra^’i.ne, the locus of povjor, the basis of 
legitimacy, uh.. c. 'Ust iruei. onal structure anci political 
functi.-jns. 

'Situatl ..nal context* is a term used to indicate the 
general s :;cio-p.,-lit ical orientation in o^hich a , people or . 
country fines itself to-ay in terras of the major goals and 
c ..ncerns of internal (domestic) development. Tentatively, 
follov^ing five ’situational contexts’ may be identified: 

(a) colonial/liberation struggle, (b) post-c ;’l on ial/n-' scent 
independence", (c ) ex-colonia-/neo-rnetropolitan, (d) 
soc ialismunder c nstruction, and (e) mature socialism. The 
nature, types and raani fasts t ion cf violence in e=»ch of the 
’s-iDcietal patterns' and ’situational contexts ‘ are different 
.snd require specific comprehensive study. As basic assunption 
is that violence is endemic in e-^ch 's'ocietal pattern' and 
‘ situational conr. ext , Spigrommatically one might even say 
that ’to be violent is human *, even If the converse is not 
true. It is a truism that no society end very few human 
beings are bereft of all m^nlfesstations of violence. The, , 
dynamics and dialectics of socio-economic change generate cer- 
tain types of violence, even as the very existence (and 
persistence) of poverty and inequality secrete violence. 
Violence, like politics, is culture-bound and dystem-bound. 

A drjminant fe-- ture of our times, affecting the lives and 
fortunes of much of mankind living in almost a hundred terri- 
tories (states or countries in revolt) is whs t is knovm as 
decolonization. The ramifications are very wide, involving 
both the' internal and the external dimensions of collective 
life. Social, cultural, political and economic aspects and 
cross-culrural, interracial and international patterns of ■ 
peacefur C'O-existence. Decolonization represents a vatershed 
in himan history. It is both .the rejection of a deminant 
power structure and the affirmation of a new avakening.. By 
throwing or attempting to throw off the yoke of colonial 
hegemony, the people in struggle, in revolt, manifest a 
yearning for a new relation between man and man and groups 
of men, expressed in diverse ways, depending on e=5ch specific 
situation (level and leadership, of the struggle) ' and not 
always free of ambiguity or . contradictions. Decolonization 
is not always a cc/nplete or a completed process. Sometimes 
it is piecemeal, fragmented, partly genuine, partly spurious, 
partly accomplished, partly compremised, partly mutulated,. 
partly intact. But whatever, shape and form it takes, decoloni- 
zation nevertheless represents a decisive break with the p-^st, 
a step =!.way from the dijnriination of the colonial masters, and 
their indigenous agents.. The Prometheus of the enslaved people, 
h'^'ving stolen the fire of freedem, c3n-no longer remain 
c^hsirnedyf p..|t h®. -^"ppeks- )p^f 

Syy u'ltiifa&sb:|;f ppprepg;;iphi.j 
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ixantz Ia,non, in his 
h'retched of the . s? 

of the downstrodoen . -I-ogeah 


sent iroent-c’-arged book. The 
ng the peean of the resurrection 
er v.-it'' borsi Scinon reraa ins ■ one 


of the .".ost outspoben proponents or violenos as a cathai'isis 
or the er.salved people and as a c-talyst of ch-rnga. He is 
one or the leading lights of the literature of ‘rebirth 


through corr.r itoent to violence'.! 5orel proclaimed that 
‘a cxtss can be resurrected through violence', and ihnon 


asserted th 
-’tain by o'- 
certainly r 
that 'class 


at ' indix'idua Is and peoples can become whole 
rticipating in violent politics.': ' This is 
erdniscent of Marx, with his classic foftnulation 
constitutes itself only through conflict'. 


Fanon begins his celebrated vjork with these wordss 
'Motional liberation, national renaissance, the restor-tion 
of nationhood to the people, commonwealths whatever may be 
the headings used or the new formulas introduced, decolonization 
is ai'ways a violent phenomeon.'' . He goes on to =rgue (and 
it is instructive to quote his own words so as to bring 
alive his p ssion) : 


Decolonization 'which sets out to change the order of the 
v/orld, is obviously, a proSramrae of complete disorder,. , 

(Since; decolonization... is a hist-orical process., it 
canot be understood. . .except in its historical form and content. 
Decol Dnization is the meeting of two forces, opposed to 
eachother , . .Thoir first encounter was marked by violenco*.. 
that is to say the exploitation of the native by the settler.. 
Dccoioniz-'-t ion is the veritable creation of a nev; man... 

In decoioniz'ition theie is therefore the need of a complete 
calling in question of the colonial situation. The 
colonial v/orld is a world odvlded into compartments... 
a v/orld cut into two... The zone vvinere the natives live... 

(and) the zone inhabited by the settlers. The two zones 
ore opposed, , (and) they both follow the principle of - ' 
reciprocal exclusively.' j 


Reflecting on the reprecussion of violence In colonial, 
situation, 5&non s- ys that, since violence was used in the 
ordering of the colonial world, which has ceaselessly 
drummed the rhythm for the destruction of rs tive s.x'ial forms', 
therefore when the time comes violence would be used by the 
natives ‘to wreck the colonial world'. Fanon dif fsrnetxate 
the vaiious components of the colonized peoples, in terms of 
their responses to the colonial situation. He is wary of 
national political parties and of intellectual and commercial , 
elites. The objective of the national political p-rties, 
he says, ‘is not the radical overthrowing of the system. 
Pacifists and legalists, they are ,in fact p--rtisans or order.. 
On the specific question of violence /the. elite are -moiguous. 
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They are violent in words and reformist in their attitudes.. 

Then there is the rank and file of the nationalist party^ he 
s-ys, who are predominantly urban, comprising the workers, 
teachers, artisans, shopkeepers, whose main demo nd are better 
salaries, improved living conditions, electoral representation, 
liberty of the press and association, and the like. He derides 
them as ‘a kind of class of affranchised slaves or slaves who 
are in-dividually free’.' He proclaims that ‘the peasantry 
is systematically disregarded’, hence ‘in the colonial 
conntries the peasants alone are revolutionary, for they have 
nothing to lose and evertyhing to gain. The starving peasant, 
outside the class system, is the first among the exploited 
to discover that only violerice pays. For him there is no 
compromise., (because colonialism) is violence in its natural 
state, and it will only yield when confronted with greater 
violence'. . Tt is, hov^ever, the colonialist bourgeoisie 
which. Fa non says, enters later and ‘ introduces that new idea 
which is in proper parlance a creation of the colonial situation 
non-violence . .Non-violence is an attempt to settle the colonial 
problem around. . a table . . But if the masses » . begin committing 
outrages and setting fire., the elites and the nationalist 
bourgeois parties .. find a solution-some sort of ’a compromise^' 

Fanon’s commitment to violence is as much , euphoric as 
prescriptive. 'The colonized man', he declares, finds his 
freedom in and thr :>ugh violence. ' ' ’ 'The violence of the colo- 
nial regime and the counter-violence of the native’, he cays, 
‘balance each other in an extra odrinary. reciprocal h ■ -mogentl ty . . 
Terror, co^^nter-terror, violence, c ounter-violence, that is 
what (makes) . .the circle of hate, which is so tenaci':us and 
so evident*. 'He adcs: 'The natives’ violence unifies the 
people. . colona.alism is sepralist and region- list. . violence 
is in action all-inclusive and national. -violence is a cleansing 
force. It frees the native from his inferiority complex., 
and restores his self-respect.' ' 

Social change, conflict, and violence 

A systematic study of' the relationship between social cohesion, 
social conflict and social violence has been conducted by Lewis 
Coser in The Functions of Social c.onflict' o and 'Internal 
Violence as a Mechanism for conflict Resolution',, 

Coser explains the , Social structural aspect of violence: 
‘Violence comes about when groups cannot get heard.' He ,'srgues 
that 'the perception of violer^e by rulei's eanlead to remedial 
social action for those who c'^mmit violence'. Thus coser 
sees 'violence as serving social) structures by furnishing 
mechanisms for conf lict-rasplution when established authority 
fails to accemmodate to, demands of new groups for hearings . *48 
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The Incerru t ions hip betv^sen ; iolence and conflict 


‘The use of tha term 
■1 systems often brings to 


is self-evident. Paul H.conn s-V/: 
conflict with reference to poll-'i 

mind physical violence, coercion, rioting and other forms of 
destructive or negative behaviour. It implies a coliision: a 
t'ttle betvjeen indiaaiduals or groups wdth different st^nd-rdsy 
noXiTiS or goals. Yet conflict may be violent and non-violent.'*' 


not 


Sirailarly, the relation between conflict and change is 
to establish. Again to quote Conn: 


too difficult 


Conflict in a society is most often the product of ch-nge. 'When 
circumstances ch-nge ina soceity or comiaur.ity , the existing 
pattern of social and economic relations is altered, change 
often advantages some groups while disadvantaging others/ 
or at least sets the stage for the presentation of demands 
by groups and individuals who find that such changes have 
altered their status or environment., conflicts are intimately 
bound up with change. This is not to imply that conflict 
exclusviely or even primarily arises from changing eccni-omic 
conditions. ■ 

As is universally recognized, it whs Marx who made the classic 
formulation linking change with conflict and c onfllct’ with 
violence, with philosophical profoundity tempered by => vision 
;of:;thedfuture. ' 1 ; / 

.'-est-'> ting the Marxian that the st-^te is an instrument 
of oppression and forceused by the ruling class to keep the 
exploited classes in subjugation, Lenin writes .in his classic. 
The States and Revoluti.on; 

The State is a product and the manifestation of 'the irrec-oncili 
bility of class antagonisras. The State arises where, when and 
in so far as the clas.?, antagonisms objectively c-'nnot be 
reconciled. And, conversely, the existence of the State proves 
that the class ant-.*gonisms are irrec one ilia ble.. According 
toMarx, the.Stite is an argan of class rule, on organ 
for the oppression of one class by another, it is the creation 
of ^rder, which legalizers and perpetuates this oppression by 
moderating the conflict between the cl3.sses.. it is obvious 
that the liberation of the oppressed cIhsh is impossible 
not only v^ithout a violent revolutl-on, but also v.’ithout the. 
destruction of the apparatus' of State power vjhich was 
created by the ruling cIhss and which is -the embodimentof 
this ‘alienation’." 
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Interpreting the riarxian concept of 
euphasires that the 'contradiction' 


cl ss struggle, Lenin 
and 'struggle* take 


place not only between cl- sses within the s= o.e, society ---nd 
nation (i.e. intrasocietal and international conflict) but 
also betv^een societies and nations (i.e. intern= tional 
conflict). Further, he says that there is an 'alterrr- t ion 
of periods of revolution and reaction, pe ce and war, 
stagnation and rapid progress or decline*.. Lenin - Iso 
underlines the creative aspects of political action, 
including violent action. . 


Reverting to the 'driving forces and forms of the 
national liberation revolution', Lenin perceived v^het is 
kr 40 wn as the national and colonial question as part of the 
wider world revolutionary process. Ke propounded the thesis 
of the alignment of class and social forces in the national 
liberation mov-ements. “fhe national raovements could not go 
beyond the boundaries of bourgeois democratic movements, 
precisely because, .a.s Lenin put^ it, 'the overwhelming 
mass of population- in the backward countries consists of 
pea salt s' . This made him conclude that the 'peasants must 
make up the main social basis of the national liberation 
movement*. Of course, the importance of the alliance 
of the working class and the peasantry was emphasized, 
together with the active role of .the national bourgeoisie 
in the national movement. 

Ho Chi-m.inh, while affirming that the principles of 
lyferxism-Leninism as -applied to the national and colonial 
question were triumphantly corroborated 'by the experience 
of the people's liberation struggle in the E-'>st‘, recapitulates 
three guiding principles, biz. (a) th.^t the revolution in the 
colonial and semi-colonial countries is a national-deiriccr.=> tic 
revolution, conducted by a very broad national front uniting 
all the social strata and classes interested in liberation 
from colonial dominat ion; (b): that this revolution is primarily 
a peasant revolution but conducted by the allinace of 
the peasants with the working' c lass, and is therefore inseparable 
from the anti-feudal revolution with agrarian reform as 
the chief objective; and (c) that the liberation revolution 
in the oppressed countries and the protetarian r-avolution 
in the oppressing ones must support each other..' 

Because of a peculiar combination of forces, internal 
and international, in nany liberation struggles in Asia, 

Africa and Latin Ameiica in the mke of decolonization -^fter 
the second World war, guerrilla war became an important 
method of struggle. Naturally therefore, "the bulk of the 
work on guerrilla war, including the contemporary "classics" 
by revolutionax ies Mao, Guevara ,Giap. and Debray, has been 
mote concerned with techniques of violence appropriate to 
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stages of insurrect .on than vd.th .the outcomes for sc^oial 
ch ange. '55 Debray p jstui ::r-a ? ‘uuerrilla v/arfore is to 
peasant uprising vvhat Maru is to- Sorel'. He relates violence 
r.nd uprising to change, and says chiit ‘insurrection is a 
tot a 3. political strategy for toto 1 change*.' . Mao laid stress 
on national mobilization for fighting the internal 
a nd external- enemy, lor him ‘rural revolution' is an act 
of violence because ‘violence implicates and involves 
people'. It is reported that, refuting Bertr-nd Russell's 
.suggestion to establish Comimunismi vd-thout the dictatorship of 
fee pi-'oletsriat Mao argued that 'this vm-s not feasible 
his':.:>ricailY and. psychologically*. He stressed that the 
propertied classes did not change by persuasion or education, 
to change than a resolute struggle and violence in a brief 
period of dictatorship of the proletariat were 'necessary 
to suppress the activities of counter-revolutionaries 
and to establish the authority of the formerly oppressed.'' 

For Lenin, Mao and Debray, 'under conditions of a specificable 
kind, well-organized violence is the shortest distance between 
tv;o points.'' This is in keeping with the Marxian line 
that violence and political revolution are intertwined, and 
that political revolution by itself does not cre~te ch- nge but 
only expresses the transition from one econ^cmic system to 
another. It is this premise that le=ds to Mao's contention 
'that the central task and the higest form of revolution is 
t.j seize political pov.'er by '-^rmied force and decide issues by 
Yar','. , It was Marx who s-'id that the revolutionary r-ole of 
force* is rh-at 'it is midfwlfe of every old society which is 
pregnant with the nevv*.‘ ) Engels .stressed the immense moral 
.^nd spiritual impetus -which has resulted from every victorious 
rovolutioni 

Araong the non-Marxist theorists of vi .-lence and 
revoluti'on, Hannah Ar-ondt and R. Dahrendorf have emphasized 
the linkage between violence and ch-ange. Arendt' - considers 
vi-oience as 'the instrument of direct intervention in politics' g 
■and therefore postulates that ' a theory ; of revolution can 
deal only -with" the justification . f-or vifienoe'. She distinguis- 
hes .between violence as used for destroying existing 
pv war- and violence as the necessary prerequisite of change.- 
R. Dahrendorf'' conceives of revolution as a rapid and 
violent political and social change. He attempts to corre- 
late violence and change and suggests certain propositions.it ■ 

Lucian Pye,v :> Edward Shils --ioand' Clifford ceertz, 
among others,' J representing the structural-functionalist-cum- 
behaviourist school of thought, have 'drdwn attention to the 
prevalence of vi.olence in the newly emergent St--tes of 
Asia and FAfrica , constituting what' they call the transiti-onal 
s-ocieties (in the tripolity paradigm ,.cf' traditional-tra nsi- 
tional-modern societies.). . Their.ita in contention is th=^t the 
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b^isic cause of Internal violence is the lack of political 
integration because of ethnic, regional, linguistic or communal 
splits and divisions. Bienen points out that 'as people- are 
being changed frorn^ traditionals ibto m^od-er ns (their) sensitivity 
to being changed is a source of violence in transitional 
Societies.! Si nc-'e change produces more Insecurity, there must 
be a quantitative increase in the degree of aggression and 
hostility within society. ' 

It is suggested that the main features of the develop- 
ment process are six-dimensional ^^cc ousting ultimately for the 
performance of the system.. EggilFossum j lists the following 
three . conceptual pairs comprising the six dimensions s' (=>) 
accumulation-distribution (economic dimension), (b) bureaucracy- 
mobilisation (political' dimension) , (c) co-oper- 1 ion-autonomy 

( international dimension) . playing with these 'Six dimensions, 
par-ed in three sets, I’ossum identifies three 'models of ' 
development, wpth different- permut'-t ions and comb in-^t ions of 
the conceptual pairs as follows; 

Model 1 .,., liberal modernizing: accumulation first, distri- 

' butio.n later, bureaucracy first, ’mobilization i-^-ter; 
co-opera tin fprst, autonomy later. 

Model 2. radical nationalist: accumulation, first, distribution 
later , bure-iucracy first, mobilization la ter, , autnoray 
first, cooperation later. 

M-ode.":. .3 ■ revclut ionary socialist.? distribution first, 

acourauiation later; mobilization firs.t, bureaucracy 
socialist,, distritution first first, cooperation l-^ter 

he also suggests that the class ch-’ rioter of the proponents of 
and the driving force behind, esch strategy would be: for Model I, 
moder?i upper class and middle class; for Model 2, middle class, 
especially from co- operative structures; for Model 3, working 

classr - ' ^ , 

The main thrust ■ of Fossum's argument -is t.h-at there is 
no sihgl-e or all-exlusive model of development u end further, 
thac there are many ddficnicies in themuch advertised 'liberal 
mideriri zlhg model'. He pointedly refers to the folloi-^ing 
shortcomingsL'; . (a) the' assumption of oolle'^tive goals and 

interest, identity in society is untenable, resulting in a 
wrong conception of conflict' , and a quantitative way of 
.reasoning; '(b) .the model -‘ssumes too restricted a concept 
of politics; (c) the notion that ’politics is autonomous 
and that soc iopeponomic factors • enter almost exclusively 
as independent.’, va'ri.ables in the ■ structure and functioning 
of the political sy. 8 tern is misleading and lop-sided; and (d) 
the exclusion of the int-ernati.onal- cl.-iss structure and . 

Specific foreign actors as ..‘determining factors in the 
politicis of poor countries 'is fallacious because there is 
no insulated national political .system. 


... 
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Relating t’;3 two coriceptual pairs accumul? tion- 
ais t r ibut ion ( ec one i Ic dinvans Ion ) a nd hure- ucracy-mobi liza t ion 
(poli'C-i^al dime- '! 5 ion) in each n-' the three models of deyelop- 
ment to the phenoi..-uon of vioj..wr.- -ir one c-n drew up different 
patterns of societal violence ana individual violence. It is • 
a ssutned that in each of the models of development there are 
structural characteriatics contributing to the use ®f force 
by the Stats, in defence of the ‘values ' cherished and main- 
tained by the colitically domiant class. 

The accumulation of resources and capital for 
economic growth, and the distribution of goods and ser!/ices 
for effecting social justice, procurring popular sufpiort 
and establishing legitimacy, entail an element of coercion, 
both in terras of organisation and even more in the Implemen- 
tation of decisions. Resistance by certain strata and classes 
active opposition or support by others, result in conflict 
ana possible violence. In economic development the ’ends' 
have alvmys overshadov7ed the ‘m^ns ’ in every system. 

The pair in thepolitical dimension, bureaucracy- 
mobilisation, entails, among other things, controls, rules, 

: he subordina-cl on of personal v/ill to 'general will*, both 
quantitative and qualitative restrictions, collectivization, 
etc. Such is the total av>/ay of States'’ '. in each of the models 
(in our contemporary world) that citizens everywhere -.re 
faced within a 'maximal State', d new leviathan. The nature 
of structtiral violenc,s may vary from model to model, and • 
more specifically within subroodels, but no child of man can 
escape the bondage of the all-powerful modern State. Sugata 
Dasgupt?; writes: 'Societal,, violence lies not so much in the 
use of the bayonets but iri vjh?it the b~y.:)nets protect. This, 
according to Gandhi, is "exploit-- 1 ion", snd exploit-^ tion 
to him is the supreme f^rm of violence. ' ' 

In a highly interdependent world, the international 
dimension in its twin aspects, co-operation and autnOTy, 
impinges ;aost signif ic" ntly on the comprehensive devel opment 
process. Let us loo^k here briefly at some aspects that 
impede international co-oper-^tion, weaken the autnomy of 
States, and accentuate the structure of violence at the 
international level. 

The dismantling of the Western colonial system(begun 
in the wake of the Second ’War) and the structuring of 

'one world' by multiple ties of inter-dependence may or may 
not have a casual relationship. -Yet it requires emphasis 
that precisely at the time when, new States and the new 
nations of Asia, Africa and-Ocenia were- graining independence ■ 
the world became perilously a. interlinked, interlocked 
politico-economic unity. This, was obviously the result- of 



raany processes, which re-ched a point of marurity by the 
mid-twentieth century. They included the f-'r^-reaching revo- 
lution in coiTim\inic"'t ions and transport, active techno- 
scientific' exchanges end transactions between States and 
countries, the emergence of a world market for b-^ sic raw 
materials and commodities, a phenomenoal incre-se in world 
trade and investment , the growth of nuclear technology and 
the colossal defence structures of the big powers and power 
blocs, whose rep ere ns s ions have been world- wide, and the 
emergence of a Sforld consc iousness * impelled rt icularly 
by the role and effectiveness of the United Nations and 
its many agencies . Gone are the days v;hen nations and 
States could-- develop in comparative isolation, in voluntary 
insulation from the conflicts and tensions generated at the 
international level, or in autonomy from global concerns and 
problems. The 'international environment* bee •-’me a determining 
fact -or, even in 'internal* or 'domestic ‘ devel-jpment. 

But "what is surprising, as Fossum po-^.nts out, in that 
*the most important effect of the internati-.jnal structures., 
is the extent to which they (negatively) influence the 
possibility of attainment of desired values in the po-or world, 
and values which the internati ->nal- system itself defina:? 
important, {such as) the striving for ircreas-ed -accumulation 
of vjoalth and the quest for education*. Development is 

frustrated by *by the existence of the distributive mechanism 
inherent in the international structure.. Implictly .the , 
amount of v.alue taken out of the poor countries 'is far greater 
than -what is invested in them*." And to top it all,: *not 
only aie socio-economic dimensions b^sfcally determined by the 
international structure and the big powers, but also the 
.functioning of the political system itselt. It decides, 
which groups are all awed, to tales power. It defines the 
limits of their actions, often in conjunction with the most 
conservative .national groups . .This is one of the vicious circles 
in which the poor countries find themselves'.'' 

Six maj or ' factors that act as heavy contra ints on the 
positive and balanced, development of the poo'f countries ■ . ■. 

eager to rec-oncile the principle of economic growth .with that' 
of social justice are: (a) inter-penetration of rational 
ec-onoTiies by multinational corporations,!, (b) a six fold 
increase in. twenty- five years (1950-75) in- the volume of 
world exports .and international transac ti. 3 ns , (c) the 

phenomenal growth of international capita'l flows /'ranging 
from direct investments -to shifts ’':of. liquid balances.' - .(cl) 
the vigorous im'pa-ct of ■ international ecpnjmic relations on. 
national and (within nat.ions) bn sectoral economic relsti-^ns; 

(e) the steep , rise in oil. prices, resulting in energy crises, 
inflationary c'onditions, economic disequilibrium and, the 
erisfon of the foreign exchange balances;.' , and (f) a world 
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arraaruents r ce, resulting, on the one hand, in the spiralling 
oi- world military ''xpanditure that diverts a significant 
proportion of woria resources from aid to poor dountrles . 
and f ran productive purouits everywhere, Ond, on the other, 
in the ever-increasing expenditure by poor and developing 
couhtires on arms purchase and the diversion- of their’ scarce 
resources from rtiuch-needed development to wasteful 
defence expenditures.t’o 

All this has contributed to the incre- se in the ever- 
widening gap between the developed and the developing. Over- 
consumption in the industrial countries has badly depleted, 
road contributes to the continuous depletion of the 
renewable and noa-renav^able resources of the world. For 
instance, the West (the United States, Canada and "western 
Europe), with 16.2 percent of the -world's population, 
registers an energy consumption of .57 percent of the world 
total and the East (U.S.3.R and Eastern Europe), with 9.6 
percent of the population, consumes 20.9 percent; while 
Asia, with 53.3 per cent of the population, consumes 9.8 
per cent, and ' Africa and Latin America, with a total 
population of 17.5 per cent, consume just 6 per cent of the 
world's energy. 

Violence in developing countries 

patterns of structural violence can be analysed in e--ch of 
the socio-economic systems -and situations indicated above, with 
due regard to the spsctfic factors that differentiate them; 
but hero, for illustrative purposes, we shall focus on carta in - 
aspffts of violence in the developing countries. 

Looking moi'o closely atthis problem, it becomes necessary 
to rectify the common impression that violence is the by- 
product of the developmental pr-ocess. per se. The fact is that 
it is not development itself but the disequilibrium in develop- ■ 
mant or wh':it may be described as ‘malde-velopment ‘ , that 
results in tensions, conflicts and violence.-- 

Maldevelopment in the newly liberated, erstwhile 
colonial, poor and backwrd countries is the result of many 
forces. At the base is the appalling problem of poverty, 
inherited inquality and the Lack of equal opportunity ■ as a 
legacy of the tribal and feuc3al past. This legacy w^s prolonged 
by_the colonial system, which not only allowed tribal and 
feudal hierarchies to sutviye and perpetuate unequal scx:ial 
relations that, directly contributed to the perpetuation of poverty 
and kept the economies at low levels of perform^' nee, but -^Iso 
introduced a new form -and higher level of expl :)itation, by 
transf .onming the* indigenous traditional political and econOTic 
elite into an intermediate strata of collabor~tors in the 
colonial design of political domination and economic aggrandi- 
zement . 
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With the davm of political independence/ the cai'k 
night of poverty, inequality ^nd exploiata t ion has njit 
vanished. On the contrary, in most parte ot Asist and Africa, 
political independence has only trH?nsferred power to the domi- 
nant elite and, what is rnji'e, legitimized the political 
domination of the indigenous power ^ elite in the name of the 
new nati,.nal political order. The identity' of cl- ss origin 
and the class interests of the political elite with the 
econ:omic elite (the captains of business and industry and 
fich landlords) made the concentrati on of power and w’e- 1th 
in fewer hands quite a smoth and a 'spontaneous' operation. 

In any variant of authoritarian regimes, this ■pr-xr^ess is 
facilitated, but even where 'liberal democracies' or constitu- 
tional governments have been established, the manipul'^ tion 
of 'politics and of economic policies and action to ensure 
the continuous hegemony of the incumbent elite groups and 
supporting classes 'has occurred within the, framework a 
parliamentary system, electprai politics, a coi^stttution (o 
and laws, if possible, or, if necessary,; through extra- ; 
c.’-jnstitutional methods, the suspension of p~ r lie ments and ; ’ i 
rights, the subversion of electoral pr'Dcess and so on. 

The point to be noted is that the dominant coripsting 
parties, i.e. those capable of capturing and ret-'*ining power 
through the ballot box in liberal democracies in Asia and 
Africa, are really variations on the same theme, with more or 
less the Same social and electoral base of support, = nd almost 
similar policy pc;rspect ives , the only differences being a 

'change of lea'ders and minor divergences in political emphasis ;gS 

and policy priorities. , - ‘ 


Th® task of ensuring de-velopment. with social justice 
and the elimination of poverty becomes difficult if not impossible 
when resources are scarce or undevel::ped and, in addition, 
there is low production, inadequate or obsolete technology and 
increasing demands by a steadily growing popul^^tion, newly 
conscious of its poli'Cical rights, in an unequal society, 
fragmented by tribal, caste, class or other cleavages, the 
'maldevelopment ' that means unequal opportunities in the 
competition forjobs, services, educational and social facilities 
and. so on, aggravates group and 'class conflicts arid accentuates 
individual frustration. While the, rich have either remained 
poor or in some cases became even, poorer vecause of the 
increasing gulf betweenthe 'haves' and the 'have nets'. 


; The links between economic . inequality 'and political 

violence have attracted the attention of seme of the world's 
foremost 'politologistf:. * , fr'an A,.f ist'.ptle to contemporary 
times.' Sigelman and Simoson' ■ write; ,■ ' \ 
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Ai'xstotle consicere 
c/iief cause' o£ rev 
'Inferiors revoit.s 
ecu a. Is that they ma 
in The T'c-derulist, 


d inequality to be the 'universal and 
elutions, contending in Politics that 
in order that they may be equal, and 
,Y be superiors', centuries later I'iadison, 
characterized ' inequality in the distribution 


od property ~s the 'most common and durable' source of 
political faction. Still later, Engels argued that political 
violence results v/hen political structures are not synchronised 


.»'ith socio-economic conditions. 


la the Same study, the authors take a global s-rnple covering 
ierty-nine nations, for which data on the foil ov;ing indicators 
were available; personal- inc-yae inequality, political violence, 

■-f finance, social mobility, socio-cultural heterogeneity, rate 
of social change and population size . They have tested 
four major hypothesis: (a) the gre-ter theinequallty in the 
national distribution of personal incomes, the greater the 
level of political violence; (b), the greater the national devia- 
tion in either direction ’from the midpoint of the income 
inequality scale, the greater the level of political violence; 

(c) the greater the national deviation in either direction from 
the mean of the distribution of national income inequality 
Scores, the greater the level of political violence; and (d) 
the less extremely concentrated or dispersed the national dis- 
tribution of personal incomes, the greater the level of political 
violence. While testing these hypotheses in diverse and varied 
social settings, and. noting that 'the political implications 
of inequality may vary dramatically from impoverished to 
affluent n.ations', they state that ‘we have..brc>acl theo^^etical 
agreement ohat economic inequality begets political violence'.'’ 


New opportunities and openings inthe political system 
increase political rrn :bi lisa t ion and participation. Economic 
interests and disputes get politized, resulting in tensions, 
conflicts and violence. Intergroup disputes acquire the form 
of interethnic, interlingual, intercommunal, intercaste, 
incertribe, intarcultural, or intercl-ss conflicts, pursued 
by methuds r3.nging from pe-ceful demonstrations, non-co-operation 
and parliamentary butties to street fights, st^bbings, sririkes, 
riots and civil vi(5lence. S-jnetimes these sitmtions ^re trans- 
formed by active radical parties into congenial soil for 
ideological eoctremism and political militancy. Similarly, 
disputes and conflicts arising fr.om regional disparities and 
economic imbalances within an administr-->tive St^^te or province 
can become focal points f jr -militant mobilization. Regional and 
subregional movements, in many parts -of the Third World, have 
resulted in violent conflicts that have rocbied even stable 
governments.' 



Shortf-’lis in -che perform-' nee of the system- indice ted 
by indices like price rise, an increasing unemployment ■ nd 
under- employment (even of.educ-ted end skilled personnel), 
inflationary conditions oontriburing to a decline in - Ire- dy 
weak purchasing power , fa ilure to overcome famine or ne-r- 
famine conditions, default in implementing l=nd reforms - nd 
proudetion-boost ing schemes in agriculture and industry, 
failure to solve labour-management, disputes peacefully and 
to maintain disc ipling in schools and colleges, an increasing 
impression of administrative inefficiency and corruption in ” 
the bureaucracy and among the political elite, and so on- 
become breeding grounds of discontent th-^t are soon politicized 
and transformed into militant demogogy followed by large-sc^^le 
conflict and organized violence. 


******«*!*■** 


COLLECTiyE UIOLEi'JCE. , LAU ORDER, AMD POLI CE 


KRISHNA n 0 H A M H A TH U R , 


Uiolsnce can be definsd as tbe illegal employment 
of motbods of physical coercion, excessive, unjustified and 
unrestrained force, out-rangs, profanation or injury. The 
essencG of violence is the infliction of uncalled for injury 
on other peopla, this injury may be mental or physicel, 
v/iolence can also be defined as'the '’illegal “employment of 
methods of physical coercion for personal or group ends.-" 
Uiolsnce manifests itself in several ways and in varying 
degrees and is not inf rsqusn tly, ths most vital element 
ufhich shapes .decisions in present day saciety.^ Agitstions, 
hartals, strikes, bandhs, gheraos, insurgencies, fasts, sslf- 
immolations, coercive public protests, all constitute intc-gral 
parts of the syndrome of violence. Communal riots, lingui- 
stic agitati.ons, labour strikes, demonstrations, looting and 
arson, assault and stabbing, tampering of tela- communication, 
attacks on tram cars, buses, petrol pumps, brick- batting, 
bayonet attack, shooting uith fire-arms, atcacks on polica, 
destruction of public property are tha mein forms of violence 
which are committed in present day society. Unfor.tunstaly, 
violence according to professor Sidney Hook, accoiTipanias , 
most mass movements today for three important rsasons- 
firstly, violen|ie is dramatic and concentrates the attention 
of the community^ secondly, violence is an involuntary act 
under the impulse of croud mind in the faca of resistance an'd 
in a sensitive situation any appBaranc'’ of resistance is enough 
to spark off violence. "Any systam,3tiG and cG.isistsnt refusal 
to use violence, no mattar hou extreme tha provocation, would 
doom every movement of social reform to futility if it were 
faced by an intransiqsnt foe uhosa liberty of action was not 
bound by ths fetish of non-resistance, "(1 ),' Uiolencs is a 
univarsal phenomenon ond is pressnt in some degree and in. 
some form in svsry kind of social arrangsm^nt,' l/iolance 
symbolizes the outward manifestation of participation of a 
newly auiakensd political group into the world of politics and 
at times violence acts as a ''Danger Signal." (2),' Uiolence 
makes the comrriUnity "sea." a socio-pcli ti cal evil, and draws 
ths attention of the political leaders in a powerful and 
dramatic way to the community.’ s deep seated feelings of 
disgust and frustration. Uiolence serves as a "storm signal" ^ 
on ths political horizon and is often the "mici-wife" of 
change as the history of chartism in England shows. Hass 
violencE provides a tension - release to. pent up mass 
frustration and an escape from the boredom of disgusting 
human existence As Bernard Crick puts it, "Boredom is the only 
illsgitimate child of conformity and. .physical violencs 
becomes its inevit-able bastard,". Criminal violence, 
suicides, murders riots and-.civil disorders ars various forms 
of violent human behavicurs.r 





Professor Sidnsy Hook has enumerrsted tiirop; reasons For 
collsctivs violence in mass movements. Firstly Group 'Jioloncr- 
is dramatic and concentrates tha attention of the community 
by making a pouerful emotional appsal to the heroic sentiments 
of soorifico, honour and courage. Secondly, uhataufr the 
nsturs of the social process, its ultimate constituents 
consist of a series o'f individual actions by individual msn 
driven under the impulse of Croucl-mind'' or ''group-.n:ind^’ * 

Thirdly, ''the threats of violence have won occasional conces- 
sions uhich would hardly have been granted out of admiration 
for the non-resistant spirit”. Uiolenc" is often the 
'’mid-uife of change” and the history of all countries snou 
that violence is a universal phenomenon . Violehcs make the 
soci'^'ty ”see” a social evil,' Violence acts as a "Danger 
signal” and group violencG, no t infrequsntiy, :: serves as a 
"storm si gnal” on ' the political : ho rizon .y: ■ 

The gap betwern the rich and the poor has undoubtedly 
increased growing frustration and sense of deprivation among 
the poo r -an d ; the we aker sections , gi vi ng . r ise to the mili tant 
class war : psychology,: Rising expectations, mass poverty, ; 
inadequate housing, rising prices of essential commodities 
combined . with universal suffrage and rapid palitici*zation o-f 
the masses provide an explosive environment for group violence,^ 
Unplanned growth of large industrial citiss with their Vast 
slums, their insanitary conditions and their uprooted humanity 
provide another breading ground for group violence. The 
anonymity of enslummed urban masses serves as an effective 
cover for group violance. Radicalism whether of the Right 
or the left finds it easy, to foment group violence. Group 
violence quickly mobilizvds' the energies of the peoplcj it is 
interesting to participata in; the anonymity of the croud gives 
the participants a sense of security, group violence provides 
a tension— releaSG tO' put up frustrations, they provide an 
escape from the boredom of existence and a rafreshing distraction 
in the unventful dull life nf the urban masses, Uioloncs mainfests 
itself in sevoral ways and in varying' degrees,! 

Colie cti vs violence posing' threat to law and order can be 
conveniently' ca tegorised.;in to the following- 




5.1 

Politicf;*- t'Orroris 

m causing violence;.' 

6, 

Agrarian tensions 

and riots,. 

7.= 

Student violence,: 


a.i 

Election violence and political violsnc*’-' 
liks anti-reservation violcnca. 

9.^ 

Dapoities and group violence 


10, Apparently transient disturbances and 

violence including linguiatic violence, ’ 


Uiolcnce ui thin . the con text of lau and order is 
ganorally limited to rioting as' defined under section 146 I.P.C,: 
Sectarian violence, uheth-r prepetrated in thr name of caste 
religion, region or languaga is different from class conflict. 

C auses o f Violencs~ ■ 

While individual violsnce may be explained in terms of 
deviant behaviour, the collective' violence is reflected in 
racial riots, communral disturbances, insurg'-ncir s and uars 
betueen communities and nations. Social scientists concep- 
tualize the conflict situations ultimat'.'ly resulting in 
violu-ncc in terms of four concepts of ''prejudice, di-scrimination, 
social tension and social violenc-^.i' rlost frcqU'.:ntly 
prejudice and discrimination mutually reinforce each oth:-r 
as in the case of hi^h. caste and weaker sections or between 
two languags groups (Bengali & AssamGse),' The various 
theories explaining the, phanomonon of violence in man are as 
under:- ; 

Bi o_l q qi q aj- t h c o r V s _ It stipulates that human violence 
is insTiVetive- 'a^'T^'tioe violent behaviour of animals or 
that it is coUSTd by genetic irrgularitic.s. According to 
Kcnard Lorenz while many animals kill for food, only rats 
and humans kill th-air own kind in anger,' (3,),^ 

Ajith-iiQ DO 1 laical thaow Anthropologists account for 
violenc';- by^trTssin^the llifforcnt cultural norms generally 
termed as "sub-culturs differences'*' which, govern the functio- 
ning of one group within a society against another.' Feelings 
of frustration and inj ustice 'in ethnic minorities, religious 
groups and cert an sections-of society ultimately lead to 
violence.! ' ^ ■ , - ■ ■ ,- ■. 




P sy cho loQX c al _th so r y s According to Proud, the death 

instinct is centred in the '’Id'* (the unconscious resaruoir of 
instin ctu a-L, biological drives) and must be controlled by ths 
"Ego" (the self) and the *^Super Ego” (that portion of mind 
CGncerned uith the social norms), ^ Freud believed that 
violence is linked to a human implusa to return to the 
inorganic state known as the death instinct, (4),: In another 
psychological theory propoundsd by Erich Fromm, human 
aggression stems from the character of individual personalities 
The three potentially aggressive personality types gr-s 
characterizQd in Fromm’s theory: "the Sadistic" uho compensates 
for real or imagined importence by seeking absolute control 
over others? "the Nscorphiliac" uho is driven to destruction 
and annihilation by hatred for life and "the bored" uho 
displays a lack of interest not only in other people and 
things but in himself as uell. (5),^ Seeds of Violence are 
planted early in life by incidents in indi vi dual’ s personal 
life history. 

The So ci al . ._ i-e_a rni n q the o r y : Albert San dura and 
Richard Ualt^rs have formulated a social learning theory of 
aggression\that focuses on the ini tietion, especially . by 
children of aggressive role models to uhich they are exposed,' 
l/iplcnt behaviour is acquired by man merely by uatching and 
imitating the violent behaviour of others and it is a learned 
behaviour*' 

■ T r u s t r a. tip., n A o o r ess jo n theory: The frustration 
aggression theory maintains that violent behaviour results 
from the frustration of purposeful activi ty, 1 ( 6 ) ,p Uio lent 
behaviour is the result of the interference yhich is caused 
to an on-going activity and interference causes frustration 
ijhich in turn leads to violence,' 


So ciol ogical theory: P.'K,Paul, in his article "Uhy do 
People Riot’*' hash& that human violence is the result of 
(a) a severe conflict of social values betueen the dominant 
and minority groups; ( b} a hostile ■ belief system held by the 
aggrieved group, based considerably on reality; ( c) a failure 
of communication betueen the aggrieved and dominant groups 
of a society and ( d) a failure in' social control resulting 
from either over-control or ,und 8 . 3 >*cantrol"( 7 ) ,' Ueber argued 
that the legitimate use of violence is restricted to the state, 
ii great deal of the violence in our society is related to : 
fundamental and deep-seated value conflicts. From the 
sociologica ; view point, violence is the out-coms of many 
Variables of,; a social order. ^ In this classic s tu dy" sucide" , 
Emile DurkheimFo bser ve d that so long as society remains 
unchanged, the number, of egoistic, altruistic and anomic 
sucides* remain 'thQ'''''sameii (z).l ' , 



Neil 3.: Smalscr has enurnsratsd the folloijigg six essential conditions 
for yiolent' collectiua behaviour in his book”Tns theory of collective 
Behaviour'’ 

1 Structural Conduci vaness 
2*: Structural Strain . 

3. : A generalised belief Systsm 

4. Preci titating factors , . 

5. ‘ flo bilisation for action by leader's 
6,i Ineffective social control 


ihe major exponents 

of relTtrvA’dspATvatiljli'^^^"!^ relative .deprivation asS 

"Actors’ perception of discrspancy betuoen their 
value expectations ana' their environment’s apparent 
value capabilities. U oue expectations are the 
goods and conditions Sf life to uhich paopls belisva 
they are justifiably entitled. The referents cf 
value capabilities are to be found largely in the 
social and physical environments they arc the 
conditions that determine people’s perceived chancss 
.of getting or kaepino the values they legitimately 
EXpoct to obtain,' ( 8 ~a).i 

A sense o.f .suddenly uorssning deprivation, injustice or 
oppression, is often a major precondition of violanc:;,; De- 
tocqueville, in L’Ancien Reggime it la Revolution, uas- 
probably thu first to articuiats this hypothasisS 

"It is not aluays by going from bad to uorse that a 
country falls into , a revolution. It happens most 
frequently that a people, which had supported the 
most crushing l.aus without complaint, and appar~ntly 
as if they were unfelt, throws them off with violence 
as soon 30 the burden begins to be . diminished. The 
state of things destroyed by a revolution is almost 
always somswhat bettor than that which immediately 
^ preceodsd it; and experience has shown that the most 
dangerous momsnt for a^bad government is usually 
that whan it anters upon the work of r''form.>.> 

The -evils which were sndura d ■ ui th potienca so long 
asthey usre in, evitable .seem intolerable as soon 
as a hope can be entertained of escaping from them.; 

The abuses which arc ram.oysd ■ seem to .lay bare 
those which remain, and to render the sense of them ■ 
more acute; the evil has dRoreas'- d, it istrue, but 
the p 63 rception of the evil is more, kean.i " (3--b).i 



remaining Static uhiip ^xopn^-^f-nn ■ 
billties^ouartaken tx^o " 


Itu^aS: ."n" SfchVaSfbll‘^‘^“'''^L th, sp-callad 

. expectations 'for o oer-'nH ^ Pace uith : 

(iu) general so cio-.Lonomic '^ai aitr- ®'^h behind} and 
fall in capabilities yhi^g e xpsct- tio-a^t causs a dramatic 
uriters on relative deDriu-ti-n -^heo^vth^^^i? constant. Some 

concept of da privation' to encomp-ss proaden their , 

Gross, for example, gives high priori ty to the rnto^of 
perceptions of ethinic and oolitical o^T^-’-ofrn t", 9^.'^c2s 
and he argues that historically it is SrIo5s 

inenualittor^to~s^^ tensions rather than those m^pT^ked^by 

inequaliuus uhrch are most conducive to violencs:~(8-d).: 

lack 

and sufficient conditions for const^nfu " eory oi the necessary 
recorded historv of Snflir? .nH ^ recurrang in the 

attention and our pouer'' oftynT n ^^^^cgxng. both our . 

.thnl. confllctd, haS.!dsrdl^Sf:fn tL:f ''„f 

(ll) religious and ideologiool conmli° oPP«asron 

mination and oppression* ffif'5 hatreds, discri- 

tondmg to accGntUatej ( 8 - 3 ) ( v) p- rcei w- d^ni H 

inrnngemen ts of r’tohf- innnt-i.4 P-crceivcd political insqualiti'-ps 

adoguote Pdannels fo®r placSm oo„™Cn"io^£t"""T’ 

and do^mands (eq^ denial of franchise or"^n fh 92:^1 ^^Vanccs 

Patlon, rpprosintation or ooLaf to Jdi Pattioi- 

PopuiriHuJ"b5S"c1,°' " 

Pith a potentially a«Lotlye"ldep^ pgy"^^ 

epuness of tho ' go vernmen t, police and^iudtof i n end in- 

reaction, oyer-resotiun); (x) erosion of oanfid“^crto^tto 

its Values and institutions sf f li n-t-i n,. uom^ia.ncc in the regime, 

including the government? (xi) deep di visions^ui thin P°P^la'b^-0'"> 
elites and leadership groups. (8-9).^ ^ uithan governing 

_of Jd'i olen ce- 

_ David H,. Bayley has analysed the an=’tomy of ouhlto 
violence in India & categorised it into fh^o I P'^ 
aJ me. violence p, Remonstrance; ( b) The violence nf 
confrontontion & ( c) The violence of Frustration ^q?^. n u 
Bayley has summarised the attributes of- each maior 
yiolsncr as undor toe follouing nine headings?(SeMppx" 1 , 


arooEssion^and publxc ,ahxch Exhibit 

courting, Oi arTt-^oow^ 3 ,,n„i nnrJ v/iolGnci eoaist 

v/iolGnce of_Rr.:monstranc-y. of the uiolcnc" of confronta- 

ueaker^^sec'Gxans student violonca, looting 

tion, durn-^ng hii^ckinc of buses, sabotage, poixtical 

of fsxr prxc 9~3 lopo, -hi violence of 


tion, ourning oi u-obj. 
of f sir prics-shops, i 
murders etc. 

Frustratioru^ ''In 

o r CO n 'F ro n t a u s 1 j rnu c* 


gory 


in India, uhr- th-^T viols no 


violence 
corns s frc 


3 trance 


j-l 1 Li- a, w* u u’ ■ 

, much of its momentum corns s 

rtici pants uidens,; 


s from rt, mo ns era! 
from frustration 


. , . -1 • hniiie^nna* street urchins and unamployod 

Thd '^gy' Idsntify with the Initial enuso 

yaungmon .juj not tocausc s y their irrsonal predloamont." UO. 


/Qungmon 3 c 
out because 




The lau and order administration hns to u n dor 3 tan d i^o 
„^-:-hology of mass uiolenor end must ansuer tol^ant MU^at;"o = 

P^“V i-n E-ch dimension of violence.. First- in -, a-- 

pertainxng to La,cn ^nit-tiono uhich result xn mass 

pou-itic - -mronnH manifestation of violence is unat of 

t° unirriS"s bti:e; minority and majomty and majority group|^i^^ 

Communal rxo -.o o. ou _L u In 4 erections of the sooioty. The 

between us aker sb Ohio a __ g^udents and younger group.! 

manxfes ba bxon oi vx - '•nni'-nc'- ■> s th^-t of insur-igents of 

r3;rndisrsm: 

irfndulgldll 

Rajeothan,- !J=dhya Pradrsn & - d guBrrillas. 

S" oTcufa?"^ ‘and b?utn! rioldncs by small groups is 

tSh'mOst distiibing f.aturas of, the aontsmporery political 
ril.. h, ...moo .nr! trains, oosrs and t-iiBgrapi is, 

soon in i-ndia^n l. " trleohon*^ '^xchanoe. university and 

the govcrnmcn-c propi ^ty, - P ^^gp-i-s. Unfortunately one 

Pr.SlLs osTass violet is thr oaPaoity of rlolsnce 
o, rhe aiiiao.io ^ r ^ issue,. Mass vloienos has 

to dramst-z,> in India. "Today yiolcnoo srupts 

in all parts of ^hi oo.nr.Y^ 0 . 9 a but the 

Cities* sporadic c^nd ^ ^ -mn-i- Fh*""*s'^mc- a vcryuhorc *■ 

charact- r °^i 3 P tup^^n'^thp Comrr.unist-le d, secular, 

There are similaritxs-o tetuc.n^tn^^^^mm^^ linguistic and 

organised yxolencb o. o^^hnv in 1956 and Mysore in 19 dS; 
regional violence, ns in B^m . under D.M.K. inspiration 

traditiona^rooted agitation in Dslhi in 19S6.(l) 

in 1965 and the a';!t^7?°JC/}®^^.Q;nts®in' N 3 galand, Mizoram and 
rf==p.rr“tn"d“LK"aiftnrto^{mar^ "us%t Benlol. Adhrs . Orissa 
'’Iso form part of the national phanomcnoni 
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Four basic mo dais of relstius deprivation hava b^en explored 
and refined by modern theorists: (8-c) -(i) capabilities ' ■■ 
remaining static while expectations risej(ii) rising capa- 
bilities overtaken by rising expectatiensj (iii) . the so-csllsd 
3-curve situation, in which papabilities keep pace with 
expectations for a period and than suddenly drop behind; and 
(iv) general socio-sconomic malaiss which may causs a dramatic 
fall in capabilities while expactations remain constant. Some 
ubiters on relative dsprivatirn theory shrewdly broaden thsir 
concept of dsprivation to encompass values an d rights. - Felik 
Gross, for example, gives high , priori ty to the rols of mass 
perceptions of ethinic and political oppression and injustices, 
and he argues that historically it is periods of intense 
politico-ideological tensions rather than those marked by 
inequalities which ars most conducive to violence,: (8-d).^ 

rlM 1.. ti Cau s.a t i-Ve th e o r y : Ue frankly re cognisa the 
lack of any adequate gensral scientific theory of the necessary 
and sufficient conditions for constantly rscurring in the 
recorded history of conflict and challenging both our 
attention and our powers of explanation and analysis:(i) 
ethnic conflicts, hatreds, discrimination and oppression 
(ii) religious and ideoloqical conflicts, hatreds, discri- 
mination and opDression; (iii) socio-economic relative 
deprivation (iv) stresses and strains of rapid mo derni sation 
ti'.nding to accentuatei (8— 3).(v) perceived political inequalities, 
infringements of rights, injustice or oppression; (vi) lack of 
adequate channels for peaceful communication of protests, grievances 
and demands (eq, denial of franchise or other rights of partici- 
pation, reprasen taticn or access to media)? ( viij existence of a 
tradition of violence, disaffection and popular turbulence? 

(viii) the availability of a revolutionary leadership equippad 
with a potentially attractive ideology; (8-f):(ix) weakness and in- 
eptness of the ' go vernmsnt, police and judicial organs (eg, under- 
reaction, over— reaction) ? ( x) erosion of confidence in the regime, 
its Values and institutions afflicting ail levels of the population 
including the government? (xi) deep, divisions within governing 
elites and leadership groups,; (S-g).' . 

The 4nt o_ m.y. of l/iolence- 

David H,. Bay ley has analysed the anatomy of public 
violence in India & categorised it into three categories: 
a) The uialenc.s of. Remonstrance? ( b) The 


violence of, 

violence of Frustration, (9),! David H,i 
Baylsy has summarisod the attributes of each major forms of 

following nine headings: ( See ..Appx.' * A’ ).' 


confrontation ■ & ( c) The 
raraari 

violence as under the 







mi 


ill#:' 







Procession and public rnG- tings, hartals and strikes, fgsts, 
courting of arrests, riots, am various forms uhich exhibit 
violcncB of Remonstrance-'. Communal riots, and violence agaist 
weaker sections fall into category of the violcnc': of confronta- 
tion. Burning' o f buses and trains, student violence, looting 
of fair prics-shops, hi j seking o f buse^ s, sabotage, political 
murders stc, fall in the category of the violence of 
Frustration, 'Vin India, uhf-th'^r viols ncs comns from rtmcnstranGs . 
or confrontation, muen of its momentum comes from frustration as 
th" circle of participants uidans.l 

The rickshau drivers, holligans, stroet urchins and unumplcyod 
youngmon join not because they idsntify with the initial cause 
but bec'-.use violence appeals to their personal prsdicamont,'' (lO),i 

The lau and order administrntion has to undorstand the 
pathology of mass violence: and must ansuer relevant questions 
pertaining to Each dimension of vioLsnes, First- There arc 
po litico-6 conomio- social agitations which result in mass 
violenc‘ 2 . The. second manifestation of violence is that of 
Communal riots be tween minority and majority and majority 
between uaakcr sGctionsand upper sections of the sociaty,' The 
manifestation of violence is that of students and younger group.: 
The fourth dimension of violence, is that of insur,.gents of 
Nagaland, Mizoram and Manipur and NaXalite violence of political 
extremists. The fifth manifestation of violence is tiiatijhich 
is indulged by the armed gangs of dacoifcs and out-laus of 
Rajasthan,' Madhya Pradesh & U.P. The' latest form of violence 
is that of terrorists and extremists and urban guerrill.cs. 

Organise d, calculated and brutal violence by small groups is 
the most disturbing features of the contemporary political 
scan in India end buses ?.nd trains, posts and tslscraphs, 
the government property, telephone exchange-., university and' 
college premises ar-" the usual targets. Unfortunately one 
of the attractions of mass violance is the capacity of violence 
to dramatize and intensify the issue,' Mass violence has 
become a nat.onal phenomenon in India* "Today violence erupts 
in ?ll parts of ths country - organised and massive in the 
cities, sporadic and individual in the villages — but the 
charact^'r and causes of violence are not the samo averywhare,' 
There arc similari tic-s between the Communist-ls d, secular, 
organisTd violencs of Bombay and Calcutta? linguistic and 
regional violence as in Bombay in 1956 and Mysore in 1966? 
traditiona— rooted violence as in Madras undsr D,M»K* inspiration 
in 1965 and the anti-cou-slaugh ter ’ agitation in Delhi in 1966.(1 ] 
Mass violence by hostiles/insurgents in _Nagaland, Mizoram and 
Manipur and NaXalitss movement in Uest Bengal, Adhra & Orissa 
also form part of the national phenomenon,' 
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^Pc_li/;;ical__Uip_l'^ncj2_>2 ■ ■ 

The immsdia'ce causes of political uiolence in the country 
in the recent past are mainly {l) increasing political instabi- 
lity! (2) shprpiy deteriorsting econcinic conditi-ins of tha 
people! (3) rise in and spr' ad of consciousness among the people 
that they are not getting justice! ( 4 ) gradual break of links 
betuaon the poll ticsl parties and people (many of the agitations 
taking place outside the frarns-uork of the political Parties)! 

(5) nearly complete collapse of the party system (horse- trading 
is the main feature) and (o) inoreEsing dependence of the 
Government upon police and armed forces to maintain itself, 
political violence, according to paul uilkinson, '*is either the 
dilibsrate infliction or threat of physical injury of damage 
for political ends or it is violence uhich occurs unintentionally 
in the course or 'severe, poitical conflicts,’* Political 
violence is. very iiifficult to' classify and analyse because it 
frequently involves the inter-action and effects of the 
actions' of a uhols group or a uhole community involving 
a mul ti~polici ty of motivations, . poll tical considerations, 
psychological effects and subjective evaluations. Rass 
political violence can be in the shape of.’ Riots or street 
violence, armed rebellion or resistance, s-tate or mass 
terror and repression, civil uar* limited uar, revolution 
or CO untsr- revolution depending. on the intensi%y of violence.- 
Small -group political violence can be found in fee shape of 
insolated acts of. Sabotage of attacks on property, isolated 
assassination ■ attempts, political gang uarfare and feuds, 
political terrorism, localised or small scale guerrilla 
operations, ' international ’ or transnational terrorism and 
guerrilla raids on foreign states, (l 1 >-a). Acts of political 
violence can be murder, kidnapping and other forms of 
terrorism such as bombs, arson and robbery.. Political violence . 
is a singularly clumsy and am'oigucus mode of communication 
and it is extremely difficult for. its promoters and perpetrators 
to control it once it is started.^ Host political violence 
serves both instrumental and expressive functions simultaneously 
but unfortunately the immediate physical effects of political 

violence- death, maifning, destruction - are irreversible and. - - 

cannot be atoned. Paul Uilkinson has classified the -types of 
political violence by oenaral- aims or purposes in the following 
nine categories: 


Inter Communal 



JjIPJIs 

1 .^ 

St ' 

2 , Rg'mon strati wc 

3*; Praetorian 

(man of liks rank 
a member of emperors 
bo dy-* guards) 

4*; Repression/Re tribu tive 

5, ! Resistance 

6, ^ Terroristic 

7, Revolutionary § 

8, ' Counter-Revolutionary | 


Da fence or furtherance of alleged 
group interests in conflicts uith 
rival ethnic or religious groups,’: 

Expression of ^nger md protssts 
can . bs used to persuade Go vt,: to 
rernsdy grie i/ances,^ 

Used to coerce change in gov- rnrssnt 
leadership and policy,^ 


Quslling actual or potential opposi- 
tion .and dissent,; 

To oppose an d pre vent .a Govt,, 
establishing authority and executing 
its 1 ausv . 

Use of systematic murder and destruction, 
or threats of murder and destruction to 
terrorise targets or victims into 
conceding the terrorists political aims.f 

Overthrow of existing political system 
and its replacement by a nau regime; 
note, that leaders of this type of violenc 
are often prepared to exploit all types 
of politic,'’!, violence including war,' 


g,' Uar 1° gain political ends by means of 

military victory o ve r. opoonen ts*‘ 

Types of politic.al. violence mentioned above houevc-r are 
rarely to be .found in their pure form in the real uorld and in 
most countries in t'ar-GOmmunal» remonstrative praetorian and 
repressive violence hevs wrought endemic unstaoility to the 
libsr:,Bl states, Unfortunately> criminal gangs and anti-social 
elements often exploit political violence,; 



Pol ice _'i/io_le^>Tqe~ ^ 

hccording to David Burnhamy the use of violant force by 
tha policB can be divided into four sometimes overlapping 
eatdgories "First thtr violent fores the state legislature has 
authorissd the polios to use while making an arrest.^ Second 
tht-’ force that is tacitly autnorised by either public 

or police tredition to handle such offsnders as the sex 
criminals or the "cop fighter". Third the violencs used by 
those policeman who enjoy hurting others. Fourth the violsncs 
that erupts when policsrnsn bacome afraid or are under great 
physical or mental stress. (l 2) The fourth kind of violent 
fores erupts during public riots, demonstrations and agitations 
uhsn policemen are subject to brick bats and mental strain. 

Polios have devsloped a sub-culture of violence- and Uastley* s 
most significant finding is that at least 37 per cent of the 
poliesmen believe that it uas legitimats to use violancr to 
coerce respect*'(l 3) Bcrkliey, referring to so cio- cultural 
factors prevailing in AiTtsrios has said; "If the American 
Police are prone to use violent and repressive tactics, American ' 
society offers them the means and. the climate to do so,: ( j4) 
Indian society oan be compared well with the American society 
in the acceptance and even glorification of violrncs as a uay 
to solve problems. Use of .third degree methods of police 
interrogation, police firings on mobs and rioting crouds, police 
arrogance in behaviour and polios handling of Naxalites, Dacoits 
and Insurgents in so-called encounters- all these things bring 
polios violence os a promi'inent fsaturn of police sub-culture.'^ 

Dr. Nelson Uatsen, a psychologist on the staff of International 
Association of Chiefs of police noted; "The v? ry feet that 
police arc; the only, gjoup authorised by the stats- to use 
forco tends to attract the_ occasional msn uho like to use it".' 

In his study of the police Dr.- Uestiey said that he found, a small 
number of policemen "uhd are clearly sadists, uho frequently 
commit Durtalitios rr'pugnant to the rest of the police",' 

However, Dr, Hans Toch, has held ths view that "there are no 
sadists -just weak and stupid policemen who distort the hell 
out of the way. the police normally operate",! Some psychologists 
justify police violence as a rcaotion of physical fsar and 
Gfnotional disccRforts of policemen,! Dr,' Spiegel has said- 
"nost cops don^ t have any Gducation, they are inarticulate,' 

At same time when police- arc faced by a croud or mob fear 
erupts and the individual policeman no longer soems to be 
able to discriminatG and he strikes. Out at any one near him.-" 
Police training tsetics and the direction given by the top 
commanders arc considered extremely important factors in 
i-r ducing . police violence',- Unfortunately, the gowrnment always 
honours those policemen who had gun-battles with armed criminals 


but not thos ojho crrry out non- violent arrest of s notorious 
uiol^nt criminal or these uho tactfully prnuent or control a 
uiolnnt riot without use of force or police uiolsnce* This 
go v-":r nm"’n t attitude -.Iso indirectly supports poj-icc violence 
bs 3 polios sub-culture, Th- suppression of moss violence 
alucys gener-.tes more viclsnc:' on the part of the government 
and unfortunr.tsly official violence hss, according to Dr. P,.D.: 
Srinrmciy provoked popular violence in a non-violent society like 
India, The administr •-■tion of order has to visu. accoriding to 
Dr, P , D, Sharrncj ‘'and understand the coriespt of ’bilateral 
yiclence’ in the context of existing dess structure of Indian 
sQci'ty and has to r^spcc-t each life, whether it is that of the 
labourer or that of the police sub-inspector”,' (15),' 


£o li CO. Re spp^nse- 

Collcctiv--- violoncs in India could be categorissd in throe 
broad categories pertaining to communalj Educational and politice 
Economic issues, A violent bandh poses the question of 
protection of public and private property and maintenance of law 
and order in the society. The Govt, is placed in such 
situations in an unenviable position beceuse if organisers of 
bandh are detainad, the Govt,; is branded as undemocratic and 
if it avoids confrontation, violoncr and lawlessness rule the 
society and organisers describe the bandhs as a total success. 

If police force is used to quoH violence, press splash bold 
headlines about the orgy of police; Uiolencs of the peaceful ■ 
dEfnenstratarsj if police has orders to use restraint, it is 
blamed for inefficiency and inoction. The dangers posed by 
the problems of Iraulnss and group violenc:: require, inter alia? 
"volving or proper strategies in regard to law and order- 
administration. (16), The polio- administration normally 
responds to public violoncE in tho following ways; 


1.^ Imposition of section 144, or clamping' of curfeuj 

2.i Rounding up (af a feu miscr-oants and starting 
prosecuting against those involved in violent 

activities^ 

3, Declaring' assemblies as unlawful and dispersing 
them by Use of force - use of toargas, lathi and 
ultimately firing. 

The police have an impressive armoury of laws^that thay can 
to control and hsad off, violence.' Section 30 of -Indian police 
Act, Section 145 of Indian Penal, Coda, Secton 106,107,151,144, 
1^,55,109 of code of criminal procedure the preventive „ 
Detention Act 1950.i Hcusvsr the- -first- requirement for '• 
effectively dealing with the violence is' adequate intelligence 
violence resulting, from- public rcmonstrancs. is dascribable 
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in advance but police intelligence has to be well trained, 
vigilant and alive, to the situation* l/iolencc of confrontation 
can also be anticipated by signs of te.nsions txiilding up in 
the community but violence of frustrstion is almost totally 
impre dictable , The job of regulating crouds and monitoring 
them for incipient violence is most arduous, continual and 
extremely difficult. ’’The police often fsel like fire uatchers 
in , a dry region, uhicn the forests are like tiders and one 
careless act by a single individual may cause a holocaust 
beyond hope of containing, (17).: 


The axistenc'- of violence in public life thrusts the 
polic" into the limelight of public attention in an invidious 
role. Unfortunately police action against public violsnce 
generally results in scandals about police excesses and police 
atrocities (zulums),^ Remarking on the charge of police 
blutality pandit dauahar. Lai Nshru said in Lok'Saba in 1956: 
"The poor police, is so used to being kicked and cuffed like 
that and aluays condemned* It is easy to make a charge 
against ths police,.,, let us punish the poliesmsn when he 
is guilty or anybody else uhen he is guilty. But the stone 
throuer becomes a hero and is !<taken out in procession - 
may be- and the poor . poll c-":m®n uho nets the stone on his 
head is a person uho is guilty of zulum or .atrocities," 

(Lok Sobha Debates),' Dus tc a number of factors polic:- ar.-: 
uncertain and sometimes hesitant in their handling of violent 
criminals and agitators. "The handling of violence is uithout 
question", as has rightly remarked by David 3aylcy,"thG most 
contentious area or police activity",' Increasing violence of 
extremist groups of society cannot be. adequately dealt by the 
ordinary police. Better trained, alert and professionally, 
competent armed poll esmbn are requirsd.to deal with increasing 
violence. Special combat troops like commandos are required to 
head -off violence in our society,’ Hijackers cannot be handled 
by ordinary policemen, ue need highly trained young police 
commandos to deal uith them, "ard core insurgents,- can be 
contained, isolated and defeated by specially trainad police 
Commandos, Govcrnmsn .. of India has taken .a bold decision to 
train young CRP Officers for police Commando duties at Int'-rnal 
Security Academy, at [^ount Abu (Raj asthan) ,i 

The most basic tasks of police in dealing yith collective 
yiolence are as underS~ 


( 1 ) : Inte.ryene in gans conflicts and violent situations 

by effective in tarposlng.l . , T 

( 2 ) Collect evidenep, apprehend sUspe.cts and' testify in courts,! 

( 3 ) Gather intelligence on various activities to prevent them by timeli^L 
arrests 
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( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

(6 ) 

( 7 ) 

( 8 ) 


ConfiscGti;. i.j'~apons and n xpLo aiyes/ammuni tion and Carry out 
effcctiuc shou of force.' 

Obtain information about msmbers, territories and impending 
violence.’ 

Carry out effsetive patrolling and surveillance 

Riot control schemes be kept up to- date and carry 
out the same uhanevsr needed,; 

Taka out hsat and fury of the situation by effective crisis 
flan age ms nt. 


(g) Police must endeavour to use an absolute minimum of force in 
dealing with violence,' 



and federal gov'rnment should be approached to provide 
to dsvslop non— lethal control devices for use in 


riechanical agents like rubber bulletsj uood<^n bulls ts, fabric 
bullets,, plastic proisetiles end high powered uatFr jets should 
be developed to supplsment conventional lethal firearms for 
controllinq violence. • 


Police must avoid ’’brutality” while dealing with violent 
situations and must exhibt e high degree of self- control during 
their efforts to rr,odarat8 and ccritain violence. ' 

•i^ high degree of training, motivation and sslf control is needed 
for such br-haviour by tile polios.; 


, Assemble leaders from opposing groups for negotiations and trues 
talks in a peaceful atmosphere.) 

Appeal to moral values and ideals andmake pleas. _for understanding 
cooperation and forgivenceas among the warring violent . groups,' 

Dispel false impressions and, disseminate accurate information 
about groups and thus reduce tensions and hostile- belief system.' 

Divert energies away from collecti vs goals to individual goals.) 



5) 


Bring opiJosing groups togetiiE to share pis asant activities such 
as dsncc, rock concsrtsy picnics etc,' 

6) Persuade conflicting groups to dr v lop heal thy atmosphere of 
trust and cooperation. i 

7 ) The vicious cycle of misunderstanding, protests and violen.t 
reactions should be broken by resolving inter— group conflicts, 

s) The si'50u of force by the police can at times have great 

psychological impact in management of violent situations, 

Uiols nce, Pi sturbanc e p .f p ublic or der and reouiremen ts fo r spe c ial laui> 

As onserved by National Police Commission in its third 
report, incraasing violence is seen as the most .disturbing 
feature of the contemporary lau and order situation in the 
country, fiass media particularly raeus— papers frequent report 
details of violent incidents involving large groups of ^ 
agitators uho clash with the police uhile articulating some 
issue of discontent and frustration, Uiolen t ’ crime like 
murder, dacoity, robbery, rape, kidnapping, abduction and 
riots have increased at a very fast r.ats during the last 
three decades due tc rising prices, growing unamploymsht, 
poverty, increasing migration to citiss, growth of city 
slums, inadequate and irregular services and the stresses and 
strains of daily life. Population growth, urbanisation, 
communal dashes, group conflicts, extremist activities have 
added to the growth of violence in tho contsmporary society,^ 

Criminal liability of individuals participating in group 
violence is difficult to establish under the existing laws 
Article 352 of the Indian constitution read with 42 nd amend- 
ment has made it possible for , emergency provisions to be 
restricted to a part of the country which may be threatened 
by intf-rnal disturbances. There is a definite need for an 
effective l^u to deal -with violence- and disturbances of public ' 
order, i The ational Police Commission has recommended special 
laws which should provide for- , 

(i) notification of any specific area disturbed by widespread 

disorder and breach of peace as a ‘proclaimed are a* to 
'which -certain' provisions of the Act will apply^ 

(ii) suitable definitions of ‘riotous mo b‘ , ‘ instigate r‘ , 

‘ public property and‘ sabotage*' to identify crimes 
connected with them? 

(iii) control over movements of persons in tha proclaimed area? 

(iv) tighter control oue.c possession and use of arms and. 

■ ’ explosiVGsj 
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(v) externment of bad characters from a spacifisd ar:- aj 

(v/i) prev/anti\/G detention for a period not exceeding three raQnthsj 

(vii) attachment of criminal liability to instigators for unlawful 
acts cornmittGd by riotous mobs on their instigstionj 

(yiii) Special Courts to deal with offences under the .Act as also 
other spcGified offsncrsj 

(ix) presumption regarding culpable mental state unless rebutted by 
the aCGUssd; 

(x) presumptions regarding some aspects of Buidence arising from . 
documentsj 

(xi) tightening the provisionsrsgarding * bail' J and- 

(xii) fixing time limits for tha completion of investigations 
and commsneem-n t of proceedings in court,: 

C ONCL UD I N G. . .REf iA Rj ; ^ 

Violence is increasing in modern aocinty and mass media 
and cinema are partly r-'sponsiblB For its excessiv-: popularity,; 

The social ■ control institutions like- Fomily? school ^nd college 
education, religion and ethical value-system have failed to 
cont.oin and control the increasing violsnc--. Police of 
future uili have to deal with more and mox-e violent agitations 
and incidents of s-rcial unrest. In oil state police: hsad- 
QUartsrs a policy planning cell suould be croated to uork out 
the long range strategir. s of police policy touards violent 
disorders and political agi t-'tions. Intelligence set up of 
the police organisations has to be geared up for collection of 
social intelligcncu a'oQUt volstile groups and axtrc-mlst 
organisations. Special training to tha: police forces to deal 
uith violence should be arranged for all levels of police 
officers. During police operations against communal violencs, 
student unrest and industrial disputes, police must act 
impartially, firmly and in a very humane manner. Damage of 
public property should be minimised .by effective police 
intervention. The scope of section 435 I*P»C, should bs 
uidened to cover all concaivsble msans smploysd in the damage 
of public property in India and. daterrrent punishments should 
be prescribed under section 425 I*P.C, for those uho carry out 
violent activities. The organisers of public protests should 
be made responsible for damage of prope.rty by suitable 
amendment in existing laws. Police should be given adequate 
training and orientation 'to .build up healthy public relations 
so that 'eitizana may come . forward -to help the police in 
dealing with violent r.gitat.or.Sir.;|iill polios.: of fibers of the ... 
rank of station house officars and above should be permitted' 



to hold press conferencss and issua press briafinga so that no 
ru 010 0*3 come out in nouspaper. Fiasomedia should be usod affcctiucly to 
boil d up; ^p.u blic -opinion against v/iolonce and extr'^miat 
activi ties. The-: cul tors of Rec-;ption roonis should psrmOatc the 
police stations to educate the citizens about the problems and 
dilemma of police life and safeguard police; imegc from distor- 
tion. Public must GOms to assist policB by gluing timely 
information and all possible assistance in police operations 
against uo.l a tile groups. Police officers should be aotiu'^'ly 
asspeizted in all programmes of rehabilitation of gictims. The 
police" brutalities and lawlessness can bo reduced, by effectiuE 
intra-departmen tal and organisational control. Organisational 
control of police inuoluea matters like quality of neu Entrants, 
tneir bnsic training, subsequent in -ssruice tr,e.'.ninQ, attitudinal 
orientation, organisational culture, ate, Fodernis itio n of 
polio--, provision of adequate resources, sound deployment 

strategy and effectiuc leadership can go a long way in building 
up an enlightened polic'-' force which alone can "deal with 
violence; in a correct manner as is required in a democratic 
society. 
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Past explanations of violence have characteristically 
paid mors attention to the issues of social conditionjs 
and psychocultural stimuli than to the issue of timing. 
Timing is the focns of this, paper in which a differential 
equation model of the temporal diffusion of violence 
is developed. Thos model is derived from behavioural 
generalizations which indicate that aggression is both 
instigated and inhibited via direct and vicarious 
learning. The parameters of the model provide measures 
of the instigation and inhibition processes that take 
place throughout an outbre-k. Twenty-five dat^ sets 
representing a wide variety of collective outbreaks 
of violence are used to test the empirical fit and to 
evaluate the credibility of the -ssumptions of the 
model. The model describes the overtime distribution 
of incidents quite accurately and the a ssuirptions' 
and implications of the derivation appear to be consis- 
tent with the cultural conditions surrounding the out- 
breaks.: ■ '' 


One basic shortcoming of research cn c= Uses of violence 

is the a sounipu =imona incidents. This ?!ssump- 
tion overlooks the fact that present actions -.y ^ 

degree affected by the outcomes of acti.ons experienced in the 
past, either directly or vicariously. Explanations that simply 
identify different social conditions which cause violence> such 
as social dis.organization (Downes, 1968) , absolute deprivation 
(Lupsha, 1969). political structure (Lieberson and Silverman, 
1965), organizational capacity (Shorter and Tilly, 1974; 

Snyder, 1975) and s.:>cial conflict (Sears and Tomlinson, 1968) 
or that specify different psychocultural stimuli of violence 
such as relative deprivation (Gurr, .1968; caplan and Paige, 1968) 
rising expectations (Davies,. 1969) r alienation-power lessness 
(kerner, 1968), inrerna 1-external cJnfrol (Gurr, 1970) and 
’ notmative or value conflicts (Spiegel, 1971) are incomplete, 

'* This is a 'revision of a paper presented at the International 
Workshop on comparative Ecological Analysis of social change, 
Ljublijana, Yugoslavia, August, 1976. The research w-s supportea 
by Grant Soc 75-08448 from the National Science Founcati®n.. The 
spec ific:5tion of the nature and:' functional . f-orm of the 
mainly done by the second author. The ?uthor wish to thank their 
colleague, Michael Hout, for reading the _ manuscript ^nd m=^king a 
number of helpful critic ism and suggestions. As in-nouse 
reviewer gave an 'earlier.; version of the- manuscript a c re tui 
reading and produced thrgie pages of Queries which helpea us , 

considerably in the. revision.; -We.' are very apprecia-rive of th=t.^ 

effort and expeitise.' ' ^ .. .' /'Y:. 
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They fail to take into account the time related seclal learning 
pr excesses that mediate the imp--»ct of these factors. 

A number of researchers have analysed time-series 
data to investigate cyclical outbre.aks of various kinds of 
violence (c*f. Denton and Phillips, 1968; Huff and Lutz, 1974. 

Li and Thompason, 1975; Liebexson and Silverman, 1965; Sh rter 
and Tii.ly, 1974; Synder, 1975; Synder and Kelly, 1976; Spilerm=>n, 
1970; 1971;Tiiiy et 31.1975). Some have discussed posable 
interdepencency or contagion effects, and a few (Huff and Lutz, 
1974; Li and Thoinpson, 1975; Midi-- rsky, 1970) have attempted 
to measui-e and evaluate cent a g ion processes. SpilemanC 1970; 
1971), for, example, produced strong evidence th--t the 
probability of contagion in the U.S. urban riots vi^ s propor- 
tional to the populat ion size of relevant units. However, 
social contagion has not been rigorously conceptualized 
in terms of social learning processes where individuals 
axe instigated and inhibited by the outcomes of others’ 
violent actions. . ; d- 

The purposes of this paper are to develop a c if teren- 
tiai equation mode.'- of rhe diffusion process inherent in most 
outbreaks of violence and to evaluate the adequacy of the 
model and its implications. The adequacy will ‘be judged by; 

.(1) empirically fitting it to data on a variety of outbre'-ks 
of violence; (2) comparing the fit of alternative differential 
equation models derived using different inhibfit ion terms; 

(3) examining the congurence between the model"' s assumptions 
and known f^cts about particular outbreaks and (4) discussing 
the reasonability and meaning of the _ parameter estimates. 

THEORY 

Violence may be defined as any activity which results . 
in the nonaccxdantal physical damage -jfpersons or property. ' 

It generally, if not always, occurs in a conflict situation ' 
where two or more parties contest to settle an issue in their 
own favor. There are several kinds of contests (e.g. leg=l 
and political, as well as violent). In a violent conflict, 
the parties &mage each others persons snd property until 
one is destroyed, concedes the issue, or a compromise or 
stalemate is reached. Seme violerce is individual as when a 
husband beats his wife, other violence may be organized 
as when two or more armies b-ttle each other. Collective 
violence is a mixture of the two - unorganized individuals, 
collectivities or .arganizp-tions involved in a battle over 
time against a c.cmmon foe (the country, theestablishment , 
the government, adults, blacks, or jev;s, for ex-nnple) , 

It- involves social contagion wherein the units are instigated 
and inhibited by the information they receive through time 
about one another's behaviour and its consequences. Hence, 
the modifer collective here, implies, a popul-=tion of units 
,,seperated in time and space and influencing one another as 
abt'^togetfier on the basis’ of. secondhand information 
f.'And without' hierarchical leadership.," ' 
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Collective Violence as Cultural Diffusion 

It has been suggested (Huff and Lutz, 1974) thet the 
logistic model of cultural diffusion ('‘^odd, 1953* 1955; 

Grilkiches, 1957; Coleman et al., 1966) explains why violent 
incidents usually accumulate in a sigmoid pattern. However, ' 
a careful analysis reveals four serious problems with, this 
formulation. , . 

First, the mechanism in the logistic model is communi- 
cation by salesmen and admen, and people who have already "clop- 
ted and experig need the benefits and costs (cf. Coleman et al., 

1966) In contrC'St, the probable mechanism for outbreaks 
of collective violence is much more subtle; imitation or vicarious 
learning usually based on news media; reports of violence 
and its consequences occuring in other parts of the nation or 
world (Archer and G-rtner, 1976; sp Herman, 1976). 

Second, while the cumulative curves of collective 
violence are sigmoid, many violate an essential condition of 
Dodd’s (1953; 1955) and colema.n et al. 's ( 1966) logistic 
theory; the units of the popul'-tions which g^er ate them 
^re seldom, if ever, in direct communic-'t ion with one another. 
Consequently, the redund-ncy of contacts cannot explain the 
later si 5wing of the; accumulation that results in the sigmoid 
pattern. According to the Coleman et al.(1966) theory, without 
direct, communication am-^ng units in the population, the data 
sh.yuld take a decaying exponential shape, not the sigmoid 
pattern which all exhibit. ' 

Third, the logistic diffusion distribution results 
when each unit's adoption or first use of the invention is 
counted, whereas the sigmoid curves of collective violence 
are generated by actors w’ho often particlp=‘te more than 
once. For example, in the sigmoid outbreaks of coups' d'etat 
among countries in Africa, 1960-1975, one of the units 
(Dahomy) prodiced at least one coup during each of seven years. 

Fourth, while the violence . data are more or .less 
sigmoid, they are not all symmetric Tw is asymmetry exludes 
the logistic model^^frcm. serious consideration since it is 
always symmertirc , The suggestion by Hamblin .et.al(1973) 

1. The 1 ogi St ic ' is ' symmetrica 1 becuse it is -assumed , 
that the rate of adoption is a constant. ..If, a Item - tively, 
it is assumed that this rate ch-anges through time, the 
model becomes -asymmetrical (Her nets, 1972)., T^is nece- 
ssitates the int£<oductton of an additional par^mters. Gene- 
rally the asymmetric Logistic is not prefered over more 
parsimonious models, such as the Gompertz, unless, the 
fit to the data is consistently" and signific=>ntly better. 
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that a logistic fnodel of innovation cascribos on ibi-c:'- ks 
of Violence may ba rejected for the same reason. 

For the above reasons, it appears rhat the nature n.’ 
mechanisms of the diffusion of collective violence are not 
Isomorphic vjith those of general cultural diffusion and 
that an alternative model is needed. _ 

Mechanisms of collective Violence Diffusion 

There have been a number of suggestions (c£ •Turner 
and Killian, 1972) reg-yrding specific mechanisms for the 
spread or diffusion of collective behavior; suggestibility, 
circular reaction, identification and,' as noted, imitation 
While all of these may have’ seme, merit , the imit^'tion 
mechanism has enjoyed by far the most theoretical ^md 
empirical investigation, with most of the recent develop- 
ments pioneered by Albert Bandura (cf. 1977) =nd his colleagues. 

Imitation or modeling involves vicarious le -rning. By 
watching others working the environment or by t-i Iking with th^ 
about their expei iences , people are made aware of reinforcing 
consequences, and thereby 1 earn what works and wh? t does 
not work. However, according to Bandura's (1973) experimental 
results, learning is not to be confused with behaving. A 
subject may have vic-riously learned that a particular * , 

behaviour produces a specific reinforcement. Yet, to engage 
regularly in that beh=-viour .the; subject ordinarily must ,1 
frequently encounter the same cues, observe models who legiti- 
mate the beh.-ivior and personally try the behaviour and 
experience the reinforcing consequences. Evidence fron 
several experiments suggests that overt aggression occurs 
with substantial frequercy only when people are threatened 
in a conflict situation and observe a model successfully 
aggressing against the source of threat, the other party 
in the conflict. 'The threat without the aggressing model 
or the aggressing model without the threat produces minimal 
aggression (wheeler and caggiula, 1966; Hanratty et al,1972§. 
Other., experimental data (cf. Bandura et al., 1963; Gilmore, 
1971) show that in a threatning conflict the observers' 
aggressive behaviour increases as the success of the model's 
aggression increases (whet© s.uccess is defined .as resolving, 
the issue in favor of the model and model's getting by 
without .punishment). , . 
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The Mathematical Derivation 

In large scale cntbrejks oi collective violence much 
ocserv-i tional learning- evidently occurs secondhand, via 
reports and descriptions ■ in the mass media. By attantivoly 
following news raeaia accounts of ‘incicients of violence, ■units 
affected by the confHct become familiar with the methods 
and innovations used by both the units who have thus f-or 
participated -and by the canbtants. The following derivation 
assumes that a more or less constant proportion of the violent 
evGiits occuring during an outbreak are reported in the medi-a 
(see Synder and Kelly, 1977), 

The deprivation st-rts with ?. definition equ-ting 
'chree basic concepts relating to the imit- tion mechanism. A 
party in a conflict is coi'n-posed of a population of behaving 
units, individu-als, gr-oups, collect iviti es or organis:^ tions. 
Given the ssumpt ion that the timing, of a unit 's particrlpa-- 
tion in collective violence is determined primarily by 
observational and symbolic le-arning vis-a-vis others, each 
violent incident by a unit is both an imitation of previous 
behaviours -and a behavivaral model for other units to 
imitate. Therefore, at any time (t) , , the cumulative number 
of imitations (I) 'by units -and the cnmul at ive number of 
behavioral models (M) for units, or; 

V = I = M 


work 


The Social psycholbgtsts involved in the experimental 
icaitation have not: j? ttempete-d to develop qu.?.,tions. 
However, sociologists (cf.Dodd, 1953; 1955; coleman et all, 

196 6) in deriving the logistic model -of cultural diffusion 
have used an exponential differential equation which, given 
epistimetir assumptiijns similar to the above, is an equation 
for imitation. This exponential differential equation for 
imitation specifies that the increment in imitations (dl) 
per increment in time (df) is some 'proport ion (p) of the number 
of provl-ous imitax.i.jns (I); 


dt 


p I or ^ 
.l""' 


= p dt - 


( 2 ) 


Because of the equalities in (l), equation (2), implies 
= p dt - ■ ( 3 ) 


p ?lt 

::p 


(4) 


2. It is assumecl that the first unit t-o st-rt the outbre-ks 
is imitating. -another unit outside the system or, much less 
frequently, has independently invented the particular kind 

vdb'ldrfe^e ':loiv:b)aestiQn'l)ai;:;M:T:|i;KS|lb;i 
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The parameter ■ (p) ‘is the r-te at which imirition is insti- 
gated and is ssumed to depend on the costs ■. nd benefits of 
that particular action' relative to those of -all pi usicle ll>^r- 
native actions. This is consistent vjith both experimental 
evidence on the imitation of a ggr^jss ion (Bandura, 1973) nd 
evidence for the relationship between the rate of diffusion 
and, amount of reinfdrceraent (Hamblin and Miller, 1976). 

Equation (4) involving the collective violence 
terms (dV and V) is the one of principal introrest bee- use 
of the clos'e correspondence between these terras and the data. 
However, the others are important because they specify the 
vicarious learning and,. imitation prexcesses from v/hich (4) 
is derived. 

Agg.ression is not only instigated through behavioural 
modeling but may also be imhibitec by costs ■ resulting 
from failures and the deterrence strategies implemented by 
opposition units (rf. Bandura, 1973). Increases in the fre- 
quency and magnitude of such costs rei- tive to altern- tives 
augment the number of institated units who are inhibited 
from engaging in the violence. Inhibition effects are 
assumed to be cumulative so the rel~tive incre'se in 
violence (d'V/V^ per increment of time (dt) mt only varies 
directly with the instig-ation r^te . (p) but ~lso inversely 
with the accumulated number who are inhibited (i) in the 
following equation; 


.In outbreaks of collective violence relative 
costs are observed and talked, -■bout and the experimental 
data show that aggressive behavior by threatened observers 
is inhibited as they observe the punishment of aggressing 
models (Bandura et.al, 1963; Gilmore, 1971)., It is, therefore, 
3c SUITS d that observational and symbolic learning occurs to 
inhibit violence 'and that the imitation eqmtion (2) applies 
so. that the increment in numbers inhibited per increment 
of time (di/dt) is some proportion (q) of the accumulated 
number of units who have been inhibited (i) up to time (t) , 
or: - 


Solving(6) for i via. integration -yields: 


where- q 'is thepreviously defined ,r=>te at which units are 
inhibited, e is the b^ise of .the natural loga rithm ='nd i is 
the value of i when t=0. This value . 6f i may be subsitSted 
into (5) to obtain: 
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whero c = p/io, or the net rate =t. which units are Instlg-^ted 
to imitoca the violence in question, and q is the rate at 
which they are inhibited. Thus, .if this model adequately 
describes the through-time diffusion of a particular type of 
violence, the nonlinear regression analysis will provide me^^sures 
of the rates of the two constitutive processes-instig^ tion 
and imhibitation-for the 25 data sets modeled here. 


'THE ANALYSIS 


The Data 


in order to evaluate the descriptive -adequacy of the 
model, we obtained data sets on ten different forms of collec- 
tive violence; lynchlngs of blacks, vandalism and swastika 
painting on Jev;ish buildings, air hijacking attempts and 
atcempts to deter hijackings, guerrilla warfare, revolutions j 
purges, coups d'etat, agrarian prote'sts, and civil disorders. 

Per a dee^ription of the data see Table 1. 

The Estimation of Parameters 

Bec-'Use both- Instig-v-.: ior^ : nd inhibition are assumed 
uo approxiraate continuous rather than -discrete processes, the 
model is stated in dif ferential' rather than - difference equations. 
The terra (dV/dt) refeis to- th.e rate of violence during very 
small increments of time and V is the accumulated number of 
incidents of collective a^iolence up to a point in time. The 
accumulated data correspond to V very much better than dat-^ per 
d^y, week, etc- correspond to dV/dt, and for that reason, 
equation (8) ‘was solved by integration for Vs 


3. All apparent indications are that the various coders took 
considerable c'^re to assure the accuracy of each of these data 
sets. Por example, Banks(I971) reports thatthe intercoder stabi- 
lity averaged. 974. However, independently coded data ere 
ava liable,, for the air hijacking attempt outbreaks and the 1958-«6 
outbreak of'^coups d'etat In Latin America . The agreement between 
the P'AA reports on .hi jacking a.nd the reports in the New York 
Times on worclwide hi jacking- was -over -9B percent.. ;In addition, 
to Banks, dat-a.:.on successful L-at..in American coups, d'etat are 
also available in -Li and, '-.Thomps-onC: 1975) arid ‘Sblaun and Quinn •, 
(1973). The only disc rependy among all three,' data, -sets concerned ■ 
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The right part of the equation was used in fitting the 

data and c and q were calculated using the following identifies: 

c= -gk and = q=In b, v?hich are implied -bove. The intermediate 

steps required to obtain (9)/ usually referred to as the 

Gompertz equation, were omitted bee use they involve c^^3.culus 

and are quite technical. Those pr^oficient in calculus 

c~n derive the eijiation for themselves; those not would , scarcely 

be helped by the r-itionale that could be outlined in the Space 

available here. The essential point is th?t by fitting 

the integrated pni->tion to the accumulated ata / one is able to 

calculate estimates of c and q as postulated in the model. 

The fitting or estimating was done with a nonlinear 
least-sequares regression program based on the Fletcher-Powell 
(1963) optimization technique. Equation(9) was also fit to 
most of the. data sets using the SPSS nonlinear results to the 
fourth signiticant digit, 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

Goodness of Fit 

The results of the nonlinear least-squares regression 
analyses are given in Table 1. The integrated equation fits 
the data very vjell; r2 values range froin .941 to .999 with a 
median of .995. O/erall, there are no systematic devi--:- ti ^ns 
in the residuals. The empirical fit to the ^'ccumuiated 
disrribution of events is quite acceptable (i.e. r2 .98) for 
all but the 1967 U.S. outbreak of civil disorders. 

Two alternative sigmoid models were considered but 
rejected. The alternative models were: 


3'- No.cont.. . the coding of the c^ban r'evoluti on-coup' (Banks 
coded it , in 1959, Sola un. and Quinn coded it in 19 58 and 
^ Li and Thompason did. not include it) in addition, 'Li .and 
. ’ Thompson coded two eve.nts ss co^s that theothers did not- 
, one in Brasil, .1^ where the president resigned under severe 
pressure and a, .second, in p.ei^u., ,1963v where .the. head of the 
military junt a , was- .replaced: by .another General. The high 
. overall ..agreement .amooS,:^#^ : afts is evidence of their a ccura.cy- 
r-.V'Alsq, in .modeling, •me.as.unement,.. error typically attenu-.tes the 
12 values here evidence the data =s both reliable andv^ilid. 
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Both of these were derived using instigation and inhibition 
3 sumptions lognus to those ;.ussd in the derivation of equa- 

tion (8), but vjith different apt-i fie tions of the functional 
form of the inhibition process. 

Equation (10) consistently gave the^wotst fit end 
for this re son w-s elimin ted from further consideration 
Equation (l) g-»ve a poorer fit but was rejected primarily, 
bee 'Use of the obvious asymmetry of sOTe of the data sets 
vjhich are knovvn to be complete (especially the two anti- 
Somitic outbreaks, the third U .S. hi jacking outbre-ks, the 
outbreaks of purges and revolutions in Latin America 
and the outbreaks of machine breaking and rioting in England). 
This asymmetry conflicts with the necessary symmetry of the 
logistic process specified in equation (1) ISee fn.l) 

Validity of Assumptions 

Continuity' of reinforcement contingencies.. Equation (s) 
assumes relatively ' stable trends in changes in the reinforce- 
ment contingencies. One way to display reinforcement conditions 
in different epidemics is via collective learning curves, 
by plotting - ccumul-- ted, successes ag-’inst "='ccuraul'ted 
attempts. The usual form of such learning curves- individual, 
organization of collective - is a power function with an 
exponent somewhat different from 1.0 (cf. Hamblin et al. 1973). 
The requisite success d t--’ are presently av-^ liable only for 
the hijacking epidemics and for the coups d'etat outbre^^'k in 
Africa. The appropriates plots -re given in Figure 1. Dat-- 
relationships described by power functions becorae line=>r 
on. logarithmic coordinates and that is c" se here. Note that 
the values are, all obove .98, and the exponents ' re quite 
dirierent from 1.0 except f .,'r the African coups. These ■■^n- lyses 
support the -'ssumptions that reinforcement ciontingencies are 
typically not constant and that changes are characterized 
by continuity, 

premature terminations. Since t-he model assumes that 
outbreaks of collective violence are characterized by continui- 
ties, discont inu . ies In rei nforcement ootl d prematurely truncate 
an epidemic and set the conditions for a new one. Examples 
o^~^arly terminations are the first and second U.S. epidemics 
of air hijacking attempts .and the first Latin American air 
hijacking epidemic, all five counter epidemics of deterrence 
attempts and the Latin Atnori'-an epidemics of riots, guerrilla 
warefare, and c oups d ' etat . 
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ACCUMULATED ATTEMPTED INCIDENTS 


Plot 

outbreak 

Exponent 

2 

r 

A. 

1st U.S. Hijacking 

1.22 

.99 

B. 

Coups d'etat, Africa 

1.04 

.99 

c. 

2nd U.S. Hijacking 

.79 

.98 

D. 

3rd U .5., Hi jacking 

.49 

.99 


Notes; On both the ordin^^te and the— . bscissa, the 

plots were positio ed for display by multiplying 
e-ch with a different constant. This does not 
change the slope or the fit. 


Figure 


CO 1 1 ec t ive Lea r n i 


outbreak (1960-1975) 


ng c 

11 
r ica 


curves f oi 


The authors anal y zed abstracts of all the stories in 
the Nev,; York Timas on each hijacking so we have rather detailed 
knov/1 edge of these evo;-nts andean, at le^^st, suggest a likely 
source of the premature truncations in these data. 

The first U.S. outbreak mostly involved political 
migration, hijacking attempts to Cuba which at that time was 
romanticized as a socialist haven, v/ith imagery of leftist 
hijackers receiving a hero's welcome. However, that epidemic 
ended prematurely shortly after six U.S. hijackers retiarned 
voluntarily from Cuba to certain prison terms in the United 
States., They complained bitterly about housing and food. 

Biacks charged r-^cial discrimination and escaped crimimls 

reported they were put into terrible prisons. These stories. 

giben wide coverage in the media, evidently cre'-^ted a discontin- % 

ity, enough 'of a jump in the imbibition process to rut off the 

outbreak. 
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The second U.S,' outb.rc do c~me to a prerre ture a 
end when D. 3. cooper ::'cc^o’ ipiisheci whet sppeerod to be a succ- 
essful extortion hijacking by' p ^rochuting into the night 
over Oregon or .'-hington with $200,000 from Northwest Airlin; s 
Consequently, the third jutbreak began vigorous,-/ with most 
hijackers ••■ttamptlng extortions end with incre- sed levels of 
CQuntaiviolence . 

However, the data suggest oveil-ps rather than 
abrupt transitions frat one outbreak to another. This is 
depicted in ligurr 2 where the U.S. data are accumulated 
over the entire period and the trensi-tion points .are 
included in both epidemics. The parameters are slightly 
different from those in. Table l which were calculated without 
assumed transitions, and the fit is slightly better, 

A discontinuity may also -account for the unsatisfactory 
fit of the model to the 1967 U.S. civil disorder dat-3 . In 
July 1967 a dramatic, massive disorder occurred in Newark, 

New '■'ersey, Partly because of the sheer severity of the 
disorder and partly because itoccurred across the river from 
Manhattan, the U.S. media centre, this event received 
intensive coverage for several days (Sp Herman, 1976) 

This greater than usual media coverage evidently produced a 
discontinuity, a jump in the instigation process. Over 
one-half of the 83 disorders in. 1967 occurred in the two- 
seek per iod immediately foil ..wing the Newark coverage. ’ 

The Parameter Estimates 

MaQn time is mea sure " u,;-- nc the same unit, -- s in Table 1 
where t is in days, the c s-nd q p- ra meters cen be comp=*red 
across outbreaks. Such comparisons --re useful in ev-lrr ting 
the model, since parameters may or may not behave as predicted 
from the underlying theory.- Bee ^ use of the unsatisfactory 
fit of the model, the parameters for the 1967 U.S. civil 
c.is.-jrder -autbre'-^ks were not included in the foil awing analyses 

I'irst we consider' the: expected relations -.c '-'-ss 
vi.olence‘ outbreak between c, the net instigation rate, and 
q, the imbibition rate. As noted, past research in the imita- 
tion of aggression suggests th.3.t instigation rates increase 
as their punishment and- other c rsts increase. Violence 
usually begets violence in equal at. gnituda- **an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a to.oth." And, in a violent conflict 
what is beneficial to one side is usually costly to the 
other. While the conflict through time continues, the 
benefits and costs are ordla rily more or less balanced. 

All of this implies a matching function which in turn 
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TIME IN MONTHS FROM NOVEMBER, 1967 


Plot 

Outbreak 

Voc/q 

G 

q 

A- 

11/67-1/70 

70.62 

.0677 

.0100 

b;. 

1/70-9/71 

61.50 

.0197 

.0066 

c* 

7/71-9/73 

55.91 

.0625 

■ .0139 


Figure 2, Air 

Hijacking Atte 

irnpts in 

the U.S. 


Accumulated over the Entire Period 
of the Outbreak. 
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implies a positive rel='tionship between the net instigation 
and imhibition p irarneters across outbreaks. In general, 
power functions' describe bshrivior-^reinforcement relationships 
and that is the prediction here. 

c and q p rsmeters fran Table 1 are plotted in 
Figure .3 on liogarithmic coordinates. The relationship 
is linear indie--' ting the data are described by a power 
function, a nd postL ve, with a least- sou •'ires exponent of. 0.78. 

The ,78 exponent indicates that outbreak of violence are 
generally characterized by underma tching-i.e., relative 
incre-asss in the instigation rate are greater than the corres- 
ponding relative incre-'ises in the imhibition rate. ^ The relation- 
ship may seem samewhat less than perfect, but an r*^ of .92 
is quite high for corss-raodality c omp''irisons over such bro-^id 
continuums of time, cultiire and violence. In general, these 
results are very supportive of the ra-odel and auxilliary theory. 


» 



NET' instigation RATE, c 


a The solid line represents the least-squ^'^res . 
power furictl jn given in the figure. 

Figure 3. Inhibition Rate, (q) for 24 Outbreaks of Collective 
Vl->lsnce Plotted on Logarmithraic Coordinates by 
thei'Se 
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Second, vv-e consider the relationship between the 

magnitude of the instigation and imbibition prccs^sses nd the 

duration yf a violence outbreak. It might be ^rgued that the 
lower the net instigation rate and the lower the imbibition 
rate, the linger an outbreak will list. On t he other hand, 
according to the model incidence of aggression is slowed 
only by the imbibition rate which functijns t-i terminate the 
outbreak of violence and thus determine its duration. The 
hypothesis is that q is the best predictor of dur-^tion although 
c is expected to be highly related bee use it is a deterrainant 
of q. The relationship should be negative and should be des- 
cribed by a power function. 

A number of analyses were done, but the one pictured 
in Figure 4 gives the essential finding: a strong negative 
rel tionship between the imbibition r = te and the dur=ti-'n of 
an outbreak. It is. , descri bed by a power function with an r"^ 
value of .97 and ari exponent of .88. T^e ftet order 
correlation between c, 2 the net instigation r to, and dur-'tion 
was negative and the value v/as,i90. When c ms added as a 
second independent v.ariable in a multivariate power function, 
the variance already explained by <|'was not improved. Other 
plausible functional foims of these relationships wore also 
triad but their explained variance ms substantially lower. 

Thus, the hypothesis derived from the model is again supported 
by the data , 

Generality 

Tilly (1975:514, 519) suggests that the study of collective 
violence ought to be limited to; damage to persons or property 
by groups of fifty or more in conflict with other such groups, 
that violence by smaller groups or individuls is either n.ot" 
important or not me-^surable at a suitable level of accuracy. 
Contrary to Tilly's (1975) measurement assximption, the size 
of unit m-.kes no difference in the fit of this model. Since 
unreliability at tenu=ites relations, this indicates the 
reliabilities are consistently high for outbreaks with units 
of all sizes - individuals (e.g. most hijackings), small 
groups(most hijacking deterrence), c or owds( riots) and •organize- 
tions (revolutiomry battles, coups). 

The analysis here .also questions Tilly's (1975) 

•msumption that small-scale violence is not import' nt enough 
to study. The data relationships suggest that lesser forms 
of violence often prelude, more serious forms is part of an 
escalation process. For example, the four agrarian l^bor 
outbreaks ware nested one within another, v^ith theoutbre.ak 
of arson starting first and ending last, the wage meetings 
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5'igure 4. Duration in Days of 24 Outbraaks of 
Collective Violence Plotted on Log-rithmic Coordi- 
nates by the Imh-’lbition Rate (a) a 


outbreak starting second and ending next to last, then the ■ 
machine breaking and the:r lots. The seri ousness of the 
outbreaks may be gauged by the imbibition r-tcs the 
c ounrerreartions genera ted:0. 0513 for the arson, 0.1009 
for the wage meetings, 0.2610 for the machine breaking and 
0.293Q for the riots. The unemployed farm l-'borers,. 
realizing their earlier str- tegies were not working, evidently 
escalated the level of violent conflict in the hope of 
winning. Hamblin et al. (197.3:129-33) also have published 
nsiyses which evidence an escalation process relating the 
ifferent outbreaks of political .violence in Latin America. 
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Synder (1975:275) has called for the inv 
life history of coliaotive violence; tr.^i 
processes seems to be a fruitful v/ay to 


estigeti.on of the 
c ing such esc-l'ti 
gc. about it. 


on 


The results here suggest that social c ondcn-.n- t i .-n 
can have a very str:jng inhibitory effect. The porpctr-- e _;rs 
of the ant i-Serait ic violence were never c ught ■ nc., thereroxe, 
never subjected to vigilnate violence nor prosecuted. Yet 
those inhibition rates re among the highest axhibiuod 
in the outbreaks investigated here, part of the re- son 
for these high rates seems to have been the rather unanimous 
• nd severe condemnation of these acts in the ra=ss media. 
Memories of Nazi atrocities v;ere still fresh and the outrage 
against ethese Nazi imita cors vns nearly universal. The 
causes of imbibition are evidently complex and social 
condemnation may be as important as other counter-re'-ctions . 


certainly counterviolence is often n :.t the ra jSt 
productive vay of raaniging violent outbreaks- When the 
auth xities in Latin America and the United States opted for 
shootouts with hijackers, about ^s many passengers and flight 
personnel vw:; re killed as hijackers. In contrast, 10, 16 = nd 26 
percent of the |[ij ackers v;ere talked into surrendering in 
the first, second and third U.S. outbreaks, respectively. 
Generally crew members or passengers discussed the options 
with the hi jackers and persuaded them that surrendering w-s 
the least noxious alternative. 

As noted, (most of the violence investigated here 
involved basic conflicts where the members of both sides 
were doing physical dam.age to one an->ther‘s persons --^nd 
properties in efforts to settle the issue in theif favor. 

Much of the violence and c ounce rviolence might h’^ve been 
avoided if the conflicts were somehow turned into either 
legal contests where the ■ facts were c jnsidered and the is sues 
adjudicated to effect justice,' or politic=’l contests where 
the issues were settled via discussion, debate, compr^smise 

:ande;\vctei:(o\do;,(;C:;d: A 

rdc'/: :d d:SQraec:of jthey^ like the hijacking 

do nat tend to lend thonselves to these kinds of solutions, 
but in most instances that kind of violence is felonious, 
■(;:c;l:earl:jgda:§d'L^nst:;'"h^^^ first U . S. hijacking ' 

ddui|jreakA;|:tihe::(h:irLi ' enforcement a gencies - :to do ^ 

nothing-to allow the hijacked airliners to proceed to 
Cuba with'out resistance.- In the later outbreaks, when the 
hijackers were f orcing pilots to ' fly them tra nscxreanic and 
:o-Wiie;bfkto#t:ing (huge ( sums , (the;.: a ir liners ^::revirse j;t^^ 
and law enforcement personnel became quite innovattve. As 
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c'in be seen from the le rning curves in Figure 1, they e Iso 
bac~me much more affective. ■ The hij --ckings v^ere turned off 
completely in 1973 vjhan the F.A.A. finally instituted - 
nonviolent Solution: the electronic screening of ail p’ssengers 
for weapons. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Cumulative distributions of outbre- ks of violence are 
generally sigmoid, sorie skewed to the right. Our purpose 
was to develop a model to predict, if possible, the 
mathematical form of these distributions and to specify the 
generative processes which could explain these outbreaks. 

Three models were developed (one det ; iled) , assuming th' t the 
benefits and costs to units engaged in a violent outbreak 
up to any point in time respectively Instigated and imhibited 
subsequent participation by others. It was ?ss,umed th 't a 
differential equation supported in prior research on logistic 
models of cultural diffusion is, in fact, general imitation 
equation and it was used to predict the form of the instigation 
process through time. We assumed further that the inhibition 
process was cumul-; tlvs and the three , models Involved different 
inhibition terms. The model from v^hich the„Gompert 2 function 
VJ3 s derived used the imitation equation,, to describe the irahibi- 
tion pri:x:ess. ' ■ " ' _ 

The Gompertz turned out to predict the empirical 
distributions of violence better than the ogher e^ations. 

The fit virtually perfect; the median r being .995. There 
was one deviant c-se ^nd in that outbreak an essontial 

assumption (i.e. a relatively stable rate of m-sa 

T-or' i - 1 - appears to have been badly 

violated. 

The preliminary tests eliminated the alternatives, 
including application of the logistic diffusion model sugges- 
ted by Huff and Lutz(1974) and the logistic innovation 
model suggested by Hamblin et al.(1973). Still, it must be 
pointed out that the Gompertz might be derived from alterna- 
tive premises and assumptions. The premises chosen here, 
however, were empirical generalizations from previous research 
which were thougu^ht to apply in these situations. Als >, a 
number of an.alyses were done to further evaluate the 
premises and auxilliary assumptions. Learning curves 
support the model's -assumption that reinforcement contingencies 
generally exhibited continuity. Early terminations of 
B of the outbreaks were apparently a functi.pn of massive, 
v/sll published changes in reinforcement contingencies— -s s would 
be predicted by auxilliary theory. The inhibition rates were 
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highly related (r“ =.92) to the net instigation r-tes, 
a predicted result. The dur^^tion of the outbr^^'-iks v/ere 
predicted quite acr^urately by the v :• lue of q(r‘' = .97), 
another predicted result. Because unpredictable v-ri tion 
in p-rameters can be a prime reason for rejecting a 
rn-odel (c f .Hambo in et al, 1977), these positive resuJts ~ re 
imp o rt a nt c -rr jb c>ra t i on . 

Tf-,is diffusion model has a number of interesting 
features. First, it appe--?rS to be very general: it describes 
and explains equally well a wide range of violence perpetr- to;d 
in a number of cultural and historical contexts by units of 
varying size and type (individuals, small groups, crowds ''nd 
large organiz-ati :;ns ) . second, in predicts and explains 
institutional and dissident violence equally well -nd thus 
escapes Firstone's( 1974) criticism that theory and 
research on violence (a) have focused on dissident violence 
neglecting institutional violecice and (b) have f- iled to 
concaptu«lize a set of processes that account for both. 

Finally, the purpose here has been to specify and 
investigate the processes involved in the timing and 
contagion of violence, unlike aiost e-r liar research v;hich 
has investigated v-riables related to the loc- tion of violence, 
the ^ mot ivat iron of units eng >ging in violence, an-', the s cial, 
p_,lit.ir •: 1 ^ ond ec :-nomic conflicts which generate violence. 

The relative successes here in terms of explained v'rris nee, 
replication and generality suggest these other questions 
might be profitably investigated in the context ^of this diffu- 
sion model. The constitutive imitation pr.oc esses as well ;"s 
the interactive nature of conflict =pDe--r to be too DO'werful 
to Tgnore, a ' " ' 
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The cult of collsatiuE’ violence that now ia being practiced 
■in r'csnt times is the result of the intermixture of tuo streams 
of organised violence that had developed in the last half of the 
1Sth Century and the first half, of 19th Canturye The first stream 
of collective viclence gnnaratad through the politicai guakening 
of the people as manifestad in .various activities of different 
revolutionary societies uith some political aims and objectives 
in viau. The oth'r stream of collective violencs had its genesis 
in the industrial field, Auakening of themass against the 
misrule of autocratic governments resulted in violent activities 
as U0 have witnessed during the French rsvolutianj the American 
uar of indepsndencsy the Russian revolution, the Chinese uar of 
liberation and lastly in recent days the movements in Latin 
American countries, . 

Political force which are the products of different 
pressure Groups /’ had given rise to revolutionary societies 
which could be treated as alias of collective violence against 
Established authority. La t us take the ■ examplo of Italy* flero 
the revolutionary societies like Carbonari of Sardenia had been 
successful in forcing King Victor Emmanuel to abdicate in 1321.; 
During the period ia-29~3Q there uoa troubls amongst the students 
in Italy and Germany. In 1830 violent fight broke out in the 
streets of Brussels on the demand of ^ndependancs of Belgium, 
the slogan being ‘Belgium is no Dutcri Colony,;’ Thus there was 
mass upsergtagalnst cutnority who could be a ruler or a foreign 
country exorcising scverignity. The nature of such violence as 
already stated cculd be, just a demonstration as it Was seen 
during the French' revolution or it could be a barricade as it was 
staged in the wake of Duly revooution in France, It could be also 
arm^d violence including incendiarism.; 

The mode of treatment of such political activities by 
coHectivs mob through the path of violence was countered also 
in Various uays.^ ^t could be right, from the individual 
showmanship of a particular ruler or it could be by uss of 
armed force. Tsar Nicholas- I had to display the strength 
of his, prirsonality in 1831' in bringing violent mob under 
control.^ Earlier in 1841 he had ridden triumphantly into hParis 
alongside his brother Alexondcr,- to shou ss if all 
governments were an endless military parade.. In Belgium troops 


Commandant, ClS^Jnit A S P Durgapur.i 
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hf?.d to be engaged in 1830, though uithcut any result, Govcrnmant 
has sometisT’Ss organisEd and encauragcd forniation of anti- 
psvolu tion ary sociBt5,3s, 

It uduld be quits avident that the period in which the 
revolutionary socis.tias were formed uas the one which had 
been witnessing the dwindling pewars of autocratic government 
end monarchy, the resentment against such governments and 
monarchs was crystalizod and developed into pressure group of 
societies who emulated the people to fight with and come to be 
know as revolutionaries,; 

Tho revolutionary societies had gansrally produced people’s 
militia, Naturally unsn the totalitarian authority could bo 
wiped out, there was always a need for disarming the people’s 
militia. As a matter of fact, at the place where armed 
revolution have taken plgoe, there now we have single party 
rule where political pressure group and the individuals have 
no rols to play.* 

In India, however, the creed of violonce was unknown 
to the people. The philosophy of life of avsrago Indian 
people was tolGrance. The mass awakening or consciousness 
was not, however, unknown,: The Ramayana and the Mahabhar ata had 
depicted pictures of, mass awakening against injustice done to 
Ramachandra or- to the pandavas,: Tho mass had assembled to 
give vent to their fo slings but their such awakening nev-er 
reached the pitch of violance. Uhen Ramchandra went to forest, 
people wept, Ulhen the Pandavas want to forest-then also the 
people rose to -a man to express their sentiments. But at no stage 
they were violent, Tho first organised violence tnat we see 
in India in recent time had been witnessed -during tho so-called 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857, Though this rautiny had been engineered 
and led by princely houses mostly, at some- place, as in 
Lucknow, the general mass also joined hands. In political field 
the colloctivn mass thinking was, perhaps, ushered in by the 
Indian National Congress under the leadership of Mahatma Gandhi,: 
But Mahatma Gandhi’s path was one of non- violoncs,- It may, 
however, be pointed out that this non-violence did not msan 
total Passivity.- The use of strength or force without any 
avarice, lust or anger was non-violence as Gandhiji meant it, 
Mahatma Gandhi was staunch believer of the preachings of the 
Geeta and he, perhaps, believed in the use of force as envisaged 
in the Geeta ’’Balam Balab-atam Asm! Kama Krodha Bibarjita,” In 
India alien power having been made to quite, there was a vaccum 
in the political field, India being 3 . democratic country the 
monolith mass movement got fragmented and different political, 
social, economic and religious pressure groups developed,' 

Their spheres of activity range from mare demonstration against 
another pressure group to organised violencG against the 
government in power,! 
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In mid 19th Gontury the factors guiding mob violence in 
so ci'o- political field uero basically M ctionalism and Liberalisn 
Only in some cases ss in French revolution it uas a fight for 
right to squalityc Liberal ism at a later stage took the shajoe 
of "justice to and freedom of tha raass. The pressure group of 
political thinkers and their supnorters though moved by a sens? 
of idealismj could not, ho us vs r, over corns the ills of late 
modiavolism.. Thus use of force, a variation of misconceived 
ehivala y, becerriS the instrUmsnt of operation to match the 
military prowess of tns .totalitarian autr.ority. They matched 
arms for arms. ' 


Organised mob violence in Industrial Field in Europe uas 
uitnessed as early as 1675 when a mob of London weavers attacked 
immigrant French weavers for us _ng ribbon, looms known as 
* Dutch Engine* by which a weaver could weave 16 or more ribbons 
at the same time. This was organised violence of one group 
against another group*^ But more significant development was 
along the line of labour unrest against the employers. A 
rio t ...had also broken ou t amgng the woolen workers of flelksharn 
in Uiltshire in 17 38 when the workers had cut all . the- warps in 
the looms of a merchant clothier who had lowered the piece 
work prices for, cloth. In the north— eastern coal- fie.lds in 
England the miners went .on rio't in.174C and burnt down pit head 
machineries. They also sat stock piles of coal on fire 
demanding higher wages. In early periods of 1811- to 1813 
during the turning point of the- Wars^^^^w Mapoleon, .three 
regions on England namely Liccstprshire, Derbrishirs . and 
No ttinghnm- shire were distru bed by a. series of industrial 
riots in valving the, distrU.ctipn of; mschinary . It eventually 
became ns cessary to., employ a force of about 120Q soldiars to 
suppress the riots.; . 

In India? however? the creed •of viclenos in Industrial 
field is a recent development as part of Marxist culture in 
that field, Th.e violencs is fewer in this field as the 
agitations in the form of demonstration? strike eto are 
handy weapons. Uiolence is treated? by and large, as unwanted 
development of any tirade Union movement, Uiolencs as an 
instruments of mob frenzy however, is perceptible in India in the 
field of communal disharmoney ,■ To the communal groups 
violence is' a Crusade? a . 3ehad, a religious ritual, Ths 
i ntra— ocmm.uni ty sanction gees very much in support of the 
perp'H tuatio n of violence. There are instances of 
organised dacoity by people of one religion against ths other.' 

The dacoits are heiid in high esteems,! Though inter-social, 
concencious is often raised . agei.nst organised, violence on 
p,Qrochial and dogmatic approach to socio-religions life? 
communal riots are continuing to take heavy toll of the 
society and ths life of the people,!. 




In India c-^ste riv/alry also gaus birth to ooll' ctrue 
violancf:, Uhen , usstorr: e.ducation brought about an auakaning in the 
general mass and the suit of r-ignt to"nqUality imbidod the society, 
ths so far down- tro d den caste t I'oss up to protest against tyranny,; 

As it happe ne d in . England in . the early 1Sth Century uhen moneyed 
bourgaoisis began to dominate the aristrocracy, in India also ths 
conventionally social supGrior caste people tried to k--sp their hold. 
This had often led. to^ apprehension of troubles in 1st decade of 2Qth 
Century in soma parts of Bengal as. because the doun- trodden had then 
learnt to organise themselves and take recourse to uiolencs. In most 
of the Cases the trouble uas precipitated over tjorship of Gods and 
access to the place of yorship,; 

A part from this socio-rsligious oauss, the economic frustrat- 
ion of the doun- trodden iJas another field. In this Field ths 
political party sponsored organised mob violence is an interesting 
feature in India Society in recent times yhere ths agricultural 
labourers have organised mass violence in the shape of movements 
like Telangana movement, Tebhaga movement of Bengal and the Naxalite 
movements* These movements have seen the sxtrsme use of violence 
as an instrument of political movement. These groups hove noy come 
to be known as the * extremist* groups,^ 

Uiolsnce, housvsr, is a vestige of modis - valism and it 
Con.tinues to raise its hydra-hcad inspite of social enlightenment. 

It started as a protest against to talitarienism and noy it is the 
yoapon in the hands of different pressure groups, be it based on 
social, or on religious or on economic injustices and consideration. 

The students* involvsment in freedom movement subsequently 
brought about a ncu dimensions to the political activities involving 
the students community in India fioved by the impetuosity of youth ot- 
ten the students community get involved into violent activities, it 
does not matter yheth-^r it is inter-students* Union rivolary or 
whether it is students* protest against any social injustice, Radhafc- 
rishna committee hgd recommended for students* participation in limited 
sense in the political activities of the country by way of 
forming their own students* Union,' But this degenerated into 
rather vandalism in the name of political movements. There 
are instances when the. students community as a whole have taken 
recgUrsa to violence in Cinema h.alls for refusal to allow them to 
go inside without ticke.t or. for not giving them tickets which 
could have been all sold. 
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refugees' froin 


: Pakistan had once become ready 
.33 f o r o r g ani sin g m as s mo usmen t 


ths hands of po.litj 

if rsquiredy to take recourse to mass violence through th 
the political Parties 


sn dy 


hovc either ‘c; 
the so- cal Is d doun trodden class 
comniunitios uho: 
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Thus 


ths students 


iken up the causs of the refugees 
or the industrial labourers or 
even there uas alruady a nucloous of 
mass discontentment or impetuosity and these forces have bo an led by 
them to violent activities if it had suited tlicir purpose. Basically 
problem in India is that of a decadant socitsty uhere the old values 
of Indian philosophy of life have been lost and neu values have not 
yet corns up, narxist culture tends to fill up the vaccum created by 
the obliteration of old sociol values and norms. Bub the role of 
Marxist culture is not very effcctivs either. The result is that the 
ghost o f msdiavalism has thrust itself on a decadant socle ty and has 
given rise to mob violence,- 


the 


Social censure and neu concepts of political thinking hsv-s hardly 
bean properly formulated or preached. The crisis is the crisis of mass 
education in vaoues of life uhich alone could have forced to combat 
mob violence 


The role of the administration has been guided by the provisions 
of the Criminal Procedure Code* .At sorns -p laceSj-uhy at, some places, 
at almost every disturbed places a peace Committee would be formed 
through the leaders of the different political Parties share thoro is 
large scale collective violence,' The- job of the peace Committee uould 
be merely to bring about joint processions to be t^^rmcd as psace- 
praccssions and to organise a fou so-ocilod peace me.' tings,^ Such peace 
committees die their natural death uithin a very short time leaving 
the society again to cult of violence uhich continue to remain a 
vestige of me diaValism,- This 'explains uhy on so many occasions after 
independence of India the Army arc: to be called out for 1,‘S.i duty and 
Curfeu are to be imposed. Police firing is also not very uncommon,. : 

Rather, the frequency of police firing and imposition of Curfeu Is : 

on the incrcasc.^Tc combat coll'ctive violence and extremist activity I 
several enactments like Maintenance of Public order Act, Ma ntenance ' 
of Internal Security Act uer'S ma.de* Provisions of different suppression 
of Terrorist Outragoous Activi tics . Act havo bssn invoked uithout 
good result. 

In India in the post independence period the collective 
violonce has been directed against the government not only for 
social injustice or to voice grievances against operation of ^ any 
statutory authority but it has been made in instrument to drive 
home demands on racial, provincial and religious issues. Tho 
r-egiondism h.ns led to mob violence against people of other 
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region and also anninst the govs nment.' Hexo again the social 
censure has been lacking, Ths politic, r-i parties, to grind their 
oun hauc morcoth'-r than not sidsd, with the_^mob uho have perpatrat 

colluctivG uiclcnce as in Assani snd in Punjab.: here again the 
limitation of modorn society to cops up with .such problem and fight 
coll-ctivs violence has be sn , amply exhibited.' The problem is tha 
problem of formulation of working policy to combat and counter 
collec.tive viola ncc yhich may arise out of such cause as religious 
p hanaticismj racial p.arochaiesm and dogmatic regionalism. Pooplo 
still fe ■■■1 like the people in the msdiavnl .period that only when ths 
people would form assembly and would t.ake recourse to violence, 
they can maks th.s authoritiGs taka notice of their grievances,: 
■.Authoritias have given fillip to violence at times by yielding to 
such pressure of violent groups. Thus the orfssure^ group af^oonsenus 
people have sCiZOd to exist more o d o ■ pr^. _l. a, p 

of violent people have taken their place carrying with it the vestigo 
of msdiavalism*' 
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ABSTRACTS Terrorism has proved, to be 
problera than ’.re anticipated 10 or 12 years a.go. inter more 
than a decade of terrcris'- to observe and nearly 10 years of 
rosearch on the topic! we can 303^ few things for certain.- One 
is that terrorism hare ijticrG.ased in volume and severity,; ad though 
de sp ite the incre as ing b loodshed , terror is ts still operate 
within self-imposed constraints. Although terrorism" is a 
widespread phenomenon, it affects the world imeaually. There 
is no single factor that explains vriiy some societies suffer 
hi-gher levels of terrorist violence than others. Terrorists 
operate with a lirnited technical repertoire that has changed 
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over time, Rl-plomats and businessmen are the most 
frepuent target of incidents o:f interiia.tional terrorism. 
Terrorists share a common demographic profile and certain 
Gomv.iOn attitudes 5 but we do not Imo'i enough about them as 
individuals to id.entify a common terrorist personality, 
iuthorita,rian regimes have ch.aracteris tic ally reacted to 
terrorism with repressive measures, v.diile nations with strong 
democratic traditions have cautiously liraited certain liber- 
ties. Generally, the rhetoric against terrorism exceeds the 
commitment of resources to combat it, and intern.'ational 
coo'oer action is limited. 


Brian H. Jenkins has been director of the Security end 
Subnational Conflict Program, The Rand Corporation, since 1979* 
From 1976-8O, he was associate head of Ptaiid Corporc.tion* s 
Soclaj. Science Deps.rtment in I9SO, director of. the International 
Confer snc8 on Terrorism and Low-Level Conflict, hosted by the 
Hand Corporation", from 1977-present, research project leader of 
numerous Hand studies sponsored by various government agencies. 
Formerly a Greer: Beret ps.ratrooper, he served in the Dominican 
Heipublic and later in Tietnam. Be is the recipient of two 
Brbnse Stars, the lletnancse Cross of Gallantip/', and the 
Outstanding Civilian Service Award vrhile on General Creighton 
Abram's Long-Range Planning Ta,sk. Group. 


A--y prediction ten ye ^'rs apo the, t terrorists v.rould seize 
50 emoa:-: s ies a2cd consulates tci:e o'-/er the iieaclcuarters of the 
6 r,e:;e.nlsaticn of Petroleum Ex'oorting Countries (OPlC) in ViennEt 
and hold the oil ministers of 11 nations hostage, kidn?p 
hundreds of diplomats ::nd tus 0,0 ■''t' omen and collect hundreds of 
millions of doi],.ars in ransom, hidnap and murder the forsoer 
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Terrorisra has isroved to be a far more serious ')roblera 


tha,n we anticipated 10 or 
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ittention of governuients Eiid 


After more than 10 years 


Terrorism has commanded the 
attracted the attention of schoL 
of terrorism to observe and nearly 10 j^ears of research on the 
topic, what can we sa.y about it? I would- lilce to review’ what 
we know about terrorism^ and •'..mat trends are discernible. 
Before doing that, hoerever, we must deal \r±th the problem of 
def ’inition. 


The term ’‘terrorism” ha-s no precise or v/idely accepted 
defini’tion. The probleiji of definition is compounded by the 
fa.ct that ’’terrorism” has become a fad ■'.vord, used proniis-’ 
cuously and often applied, to a variety- of acts of violence that 
are not strictly terrorism. Tise term is .genere-lly pe;;. oreti’we , 
Some governments label as terrorism all violent acts "committed 
by their political opponents, while anti- government extremists 
frequently claim ’bo be the victims of government terror. 

Thus, v/hat terrorism is seems to depend on one’s point of view. 
Use of the term iirnlies a moral yudgiiientr if a party can 
successfully gittach the lable of terrorist to its opponent, then 
it has indirectly persuad.ed O’tiicrs to adopt its moral view 
point. 


The difficulty of d-efining terror is’m hss led to the 
cliche that one men’s terrorist is another man’s freedom fighter, 
implying that there can be no objective definition of terrorism,' 
no universal standards of cond-uct in peace or i/ar. I reject that. 

Most civilized nations have identified modes of conflict 
that are criminal homicide, kidnapping, threats to life, 
the willful destruction of property, and so on. Laws s, gainst 
such criminal acts may be violated in war, but even in war 
there are rules that outlaw the use of certain vreapons and tactics. 

The rules of war grant civilian noncombatants at least 
theoretical immunity from deliberate -attack .3 they prohibit 
.tailing civilian -hostages . and they '.probib it actions" against 
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thoce held captives the;; 

terrorists recognize no neutral territory'' 5 iiw i;.w.iowuiua.ocLj.x>.nj5 
no by.-’ t ancle rs . Hoy seize , threaten, and often murder 


territory o But 
no- noncomba.tant,'; 
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everyone 
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Terrcosism is best defined '03?- the quality of the acts 5 
not hy 'clie identity of the isernetrators or the na/trire of their 
cause , i-11 terrorist 3,cts are crimes , ■ Manj^ vould also be viola- 

tions of the rules of "-/ar, if a state of war existed. 411 
invcl'se violence or 'the threat of vriolence, usuall3^ directed 
apsinst civilian targets . The motives of most terrorists sore 
political, eXid terrorist actions are generall3" ce.rried out 
in a vra;' that will achieve rjiaximurn publicity. The perpetrators 
are i.isual^y members of an organized group, and unlike other 
crininals, theip oiften claim credit for their acts, Finall3c, a 
terrorist act is intended to -oroduce effects bevond the imriie- 


diatc Tphysical damage it causes. 


This definition of terrorism does not limit the g.ppllcation 
of the term to actions by nongovernmental groups, fovercnments 
may a,lso be terrorist, and it mmkes little difference to the 
victim ■'Whether lie is kidnapped and murdered ’03/ a -cing of anti- 
government extre'mists or by gunmen e-mployed by the secret 
police. Government terror tends to be primarily internal, 
ho-'.^ever, an.d most incidents of international terrorism are 
carried, out by nongovernmental groups, although the3r may hecve 
direct or indirect ' state support. 


International terrorism comprises ‘i^hose incidents that 
have clear international consevpiehces s incidents in which 
terrorists go abroad to strik.e their targets, select victims 
or targets because of their connections to a forei^m state 
(diplomats, executives of foreign corporations), attack airliners 
on international flights, or force airliners to flj" to 
another couiitrg". 


I do not for a moment tliinli that these comments hove 
disposed of the issue of definition,. Doubtless, it will come 
up again. Let us put it a.side for the moment, however, and 
proceed ifith a review of trends in terrorism. 

THE LEVEL. OF 

■ . ■ tsbuorist violence 

The use of terrorist violence has increased signif i.cantly 
d.uring the last l 4 - years. The 'nuDber of recorded incidents 
oscillates from year to year, but the overall trajectory is 
clearlg’- upward, and the increase is not merely a reflection of 
better reporting;; it is genuine. 
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^spread disruption. 


its present limits , 


terrorism is hearable, 


terrorism is tolerable , 


>r it has becorae 


Within 

is not to say 

a more serious problem them sjiticipated, 'ret feu governments 
a<re seriously imperiled. Society survives. Terrorism is a pain, 
not a mortal danger. 

TEE SPEhfuJ OF 
TBPuROEIST FIOLEI.ICE 


The use of ter3?orist tactics is spreading throughout the 
vrorld. The number oi' countries in uhich terrorist ?lncidents 
have talcen place Iras increased. 

Terrorism affects the srorld unequally. Although . the pro- 
blem is --"ide spread --the iiand Corporation'^ s chronology of 
international terr.->ris;.:.i records incidents in 117 countries 
since 1968 — a handful of countries suffer a dispi-oportionate 
shcre of terrorist activiti^-^j . Approximately half of the 
recorded incidents have occurred in onJy 10 countries. 

Most of the jjicidents t.ahe place in Western Europe, followed 
by Latin America, the Middle h-ast and Horth Africa, then'forth 
America. Few incidents occur in Eastern Europe, Asia, or the 
Pacific region. 

THE e:t/ironmeiit of 

There a.re raany hypotheses that attribute the cause of 
terrorism to social, econoralc, 'cultural, technological, and 
geographical factors, but no single factor can be ' identified 
as a universal cause of terrorism or even as a univer.sa,l 
precipitating factor, ' ” ' , , 



Some eriTironiaents 5 liOvreTer, clesrly are not T}rop j.tious , 
Totalitarian state'' provide a poor environment for terrorism, ■ 

There are f actors that contribute to an environment 

propitious for terrorisms the mo Dili ty provided by modern jet 
tra.vej-;, access to ea global audience through the news me diet g the 
vulnerEb>ilitles of inodern society^ the availability of weapons 
and explosives” perceived injustices' deep--rooted ethnic, 
ideological, and religious d i vis ions h the failure of other 
modes of dissent or influence, historical traditions of poli- 
tical violence; ideologies that condone violence; -Lmresponsive 
or insensitive oovernraents r sharply circumscribed or ineffective 
security forces h the high value that moat societies place on 
human life, which constrains governments from totally ignoring 
the, fate of hostages held by terrorists; the historically 
unprecedented respect shown in the world today for the cbjicept 
of nationa3- sovereijgnty, even for the sovereignty of those 
nations that provide sanctuary and aid to terrorists; the 
growing number of na.t ions that no longer onide by the rules 
of international conduct and that support terrorists or 
dispatch assassination scpiads; the ’’legitimization" of terrorism 
itself as a mode of conduct. 

In no country are all of these ingredients present. 
Terrorism results from idiosyncratic combinations of fentors. 

T'l'Oii T;:.CTICS Oh TSRhORISM 

Terrorists operate witii a veiy limited tactical 
repertoire. Boiiibincs alone account for roughly half of all 
terrorist incidents c Six basic tactics comprise 95 percent of 
the totals bombings, assass ijastions , armed ass suits, kidnappings 
ba.rricade end hostage- situations, and hijackings, t’o terrorist 
group uses all of them. 

Approximately one-third of all terrorist incidents 
involve hostg^ges , Terrorists seize hostages to gain attention 
a.nd to increase their lever-age by placing human lives in the 
ball-unce . 


The terrorists’ tactical repertoire Iras changed little 
over time. Hijacking airliners and seizing embassies to raake 
political demands are two. significant terrorist inventions, 
along vrith kidnapping and leg-shooting. Some terrorist groups 
have experimented' with other forms' of attack — for examijle, 
poisoning oranges— but most- groups stick to familiar tactics. 



Terrorists appear more italtatr^re than innovative . New 
ta.ctios one they; are introQiicedj s.re lilkelj?' to oe \‘/idely 
imitated. 
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TerrOi'ist attacks are directed 
civilian tprgetc.j indiAriduals ■ who in 
would he x-egarded as noncomoaitants , 


almost entirely e/wiinst 
an;,* other mode of conflict 
Only ahout 6 percent 


of t.l,e incidents ].isted in the Rand chrono3.opy were directed 
against military or police- officials, .-'^oi’ example, militaicy or 
police officials, for ezaranle, railitar?/ attaches. mPentainly, 
h3-0\,Hng xxp a social xrorher in a car Xirlth his children on the 
\nrf to school hocan.se he is part-time reserve police officer 
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a.ct th.at l^G lo lias withli the domain of terrorism rather 


than comibat. 


Diplomats are the most common target in incidents of 
international terrorism, said increasingly so. Terrorist 
attacks aigainst diplomatic personnel and facilities increased 
hy 60 pe-'cent in 1'980 end 1931 over the previous two-year period. 

Businessmen B.re also frequent targets of terrorists. 
Terrorists attack, businessmen as symbols of economic s;/s terns 
they oppose or of forei.gn domi.natlon. The;?' kidna.p erecu.tixres 
or threaten corporations to finance further terrorist oper.ations , 
In the past 10 years, terrorists have collected between s? 125’ 
nrillion and v 250 million in ransom payments , 


TIE TEjlROhlSTS 

Terror .'.3 ts si, arc a common demogrs.phic profile. The typical 
terrorist is mDle-— .-•Ithough thcr“ -re numeron.s nota,ble excc--' 
ptions-'-in his early twenties, ■sin-'-le, from a raiddle- or 
upper-class urban foxiily, well educated, xrith s<~''x 0 university 
brainlhghf: xi:- ; a ■ :''l:fh:i:wl‘i:i:xv- v if I : fl , : 

We knoxr far less about the terrorist's mindset. Do 
terrorists think differently from the way you or I thinkl Is 
tliero type of per-sonality predisposed to terrorism^ Little 
systematic research lias been done- in this a.rea. Indeed, what 
\./e know a.bout the terrori.st mind today is roughly equivcxlent to 
vjhat ire ]me\i about Africa in the, middle, of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. We knew the general shape of ' the’ contjjient, and a few 
explorers had traveled up; African rivers and returned xrith 
their observations. But .for the most part, it remained terra 
incognita for Europeans, a dark continentl So it is with the 
terrorist mindset today. We have a fevr notions, some assump- 
tions, and some assertions, but some' of the ideas seem as 
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fanciful as those demons and sea monsters that ancient cartc-- 
iSraphers out at the far edge of vrliat they knew. The rrovrin;:: 
populatioii of terrorists uho hare ’i^rritten memoirs, giren inter- 
riews wii:iT,e still on the run, or talJeed in prison has rrovideci 
glimpses into the interior, and a few scholarly inquiries hare 
heen made. What can we ;say -ahout theiiil 

For one thing, there appears to he no identifiable psy- 
chotic personalitjr. Most terrorists are not craay in the . 
clinical sense. Indeed, there may he nothing psychiatric ally 
unexpected about terrorists. 

Most terrorists appear to share certain cornnon attitudes. 
Observers geners.lly agree that terrorists are for the most part 
true--beliGvers absolutists vrln see the world in black and white, 
us versus them,' They are uncompromising:, antion-prone, willing — 
someti’ces even eager — to take risks. Whether these traits are 
present in an individual before he joins a terrorist group or 
■whether they develop as a result of being in a terrorist group 
is not clear. 

T' -orists do not becorae terrorists overnight. is a 
long process that begins with alienation, perhaps mixed i.rith 
boredom, proceeds to protest and permanent dissidence, 
and ends with going under, grouixl. as a member of a terrorist 
group . 

Observers a,gree that terrorists have many proble:'®, 
something we tend to overlook. They suffer depress io--i.. They 
may fee3- as unco mifort able with their role in a terrorist group 
as they did with their role in society. They have neurotic 
fears of succeeding. They strive to inflate their cwn importance 
by adopting grandiose postures or engaging in histrionic behavior. 
They lose sight of reality and come to believe their ovm 
propaganda, overestimating their ovrn strength, their appeal, the 
weakness of their enemies, the imminence of victory, At the sans 
time, they are not immune to disill-usionment with thoir group 
or ■"'ts cause. Some quit. Others want to. But getting, out of 
a terrorist group is hard to do, much h,irder than joining one. 

It requires an adrai.ssion by the terrorist that he lias been 
wrong. It involves physical risk, in that hivS fornor comrades 
raay brand him a traitor and try to kill liim. he may have to 
remain on bhe run from both police and the terrorists. 

■ Terrorists ha.ve failed to articulate a comprehensive 
strate.ny for taking- po\<rer, ’ They are bombers and shooters, 
tacticians at best, not strategists. 



Terrorist 
es-.cii o-'^'-'ier vritb. 


increased their links 

N'T 


5 pro via mg 

and 


groups have 

eroressions of support, training 5 weapons, 
;ocasionally participating in joint operations or prosy 
operations. Still there is no evidence of a single Drain. Helation 
ships are loose. Terrorists hoast of more cohesion than actnally 
esists; in an attempt to ay as asp than they are. 




I’errorist gronps chan:'- over tirae. Lleolcygy declines as 
violent actj.on hecoraes an end in itself, : Mernhers -dio survive, 
hrirtalised by the long struggle and the loss of coTi1r3b.es, tend to 
heccme more ruthless in their tactics, hew iTienibers , . some of 
whom are common criminals recruited in the pr:Lsons and thugs att- 
racted to terrorist act :l,vity for entirely personal rather than 
political motives, clrange the composition of a group and the 
mindset of its members , 


Many terrorist groups engage in ordinairy crimmal activity 
to support themselves . In time, terrorist groups increasingly, 
come to resemble ordinary criminal organisations operating 
under a thin political veneer. Kidnappers keep the ransom they 
collect for themselves, and "Godfathers” skim cash from 
protection rackets. 


THE G 0 \ 7 SRN 1 -IE!® RESPONSE 
TO TERRORISM 


Terrorists have occasionally won concessions and some have 
provoked the overthrow of governments, but terrorist tactics 
alone have failed to bring terrorists to power. Terrorism remains 
an ingredient, not a recipe, for seizing power. Over the long 
run, governments have prevailed over the terrorists. 

We cannot really say that democracy has been imperiled b;/ 
terrorism. Authoritarian reg:lmes have characteristically reacted 
to terrorist threats -rith repressive measures, while nations 
with strong democratic institutions and traditions have caiitj-ously 
limited certain liberties as the price of seciirity— making 
travelers \mdergo screening procedures at airports, for example. 

Terrorism, diverts government attention for brief moments of 
.crisis. When not under the gun, most governments treat terrorism 
as no raore than a nuisance. This , makes planning fmd preparation 

: :;;yf ::;y ^’r::f:yT:: :::’^y y f T 

, In the United States and. rajs t Western Europea,n countries, 
combating terrorism has low priority. The rhetoric against 
terrorism almost always exceeds the amount of resources devoted 
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Althou,<?h covernraents have a clear advanta.g'e over the lone 


run. 


■re 


liaost 


dise.d vantage in dealing with 
create dramas in v/hicri they and 


seldom ge' 


individual episodes, terrorists 

thei.r victims are the central' figures , Except for 
an occasional successful co'Wiavdo rescue 5 govsrnmen 
to pj.ay the rol-e of tha her''’r --lore ofterij governments s.re seen 
as reactive 5 impotent, incompetent. Intelligence has failed, 
security has been ''oreached. Ihet government is unable to satisfy 
the public's appetite for s.c t ion attains t the terror is to. 


Public perceptions of government standing and competence 
in combating terirorism are based not on the government' s overall 
performance but rather on its performgnce in a few dramatic 
hostage incidents in which it suffers disadvantages from the 
moment the incident occurs. The public sees the governmenb 
only in crisis, denionotrablc’- unaJbie to provide security for its 
citizens, sometimes yielding to the tei’ror'ists to save lives, 
often unable to bring its enemies to justice. Such perceptions 
may corrod.e the links between the governed and the government 
and may contribute to public support for draistic measures to 
comter terrorism. 


Governments have developed specialized capabilities for deal- 
ing with terrorism. Security ha.s been increased. Specialized 
tactics and. skills have been developed for use in hostage situa- 
tions. negotiators have been trained. The behavioral sciences 
have made a major contribution to this aspect of tlie terrorist 
problem. Crisis management procedures have been developed, and 
specially tranned military units have been created. 

The development of nerpti.atinp skills does not imply a 
greater willingness to bargain \;ith terrorists holding hostages. 

More and more governments have adopwed hard-line, no concessions, 
no negotiations policies in dealing v/ith terrorists. 

CrOvernmentE? have also demonstrated an. Increased will'ineiess 
to use force, in resolving terrorist incidents at home anl abroad. 
Specially trained units have successfully used, force in rosci-iing 
hostages held aboard hijacked airlinei's and in er/ibasE>iCE5. Tho 
willingness to use force m,3y have some deterrent effect, but the 
evidence in that dirfection .is barely percept.ible. There has, 
however, been a recent decline in embassy teiceovers. 

We may have arrived at or come pretty close to the limits 
of international cooperation in; combating terroritnn. In spits of 
the problems that remain, it appears ' that unless terrorism tal':es new 
directions, progress in interha,tiOnal cooperation v/ill continue 
to be limited, with emphasis on the details of implementation. 



STATE SUPPOB,T OF 
TEEEOEI3M 


A number of states provide financial support, arms 3 
training, asy ran, and other forms of assistance to various 
terrorist groups. State support appears to lee more important 
to terrorist groups operating on foreign territoxT. Indigenous 
ten oris t groups obtain most of their support from domestic 
soui'ces, A g:rbwii"ig nunloer of governments themselves are using 
terrorist tactics, employing terrorist groups, or exploiting 


terrorist ineidents to wage 
e ne mie s 1 iv in g ab r o ad , 


w- 


on foreign foes or domestic 


TIE EFFECTS OF TERRORISM 


ON 30CIER 


Few efforts have been made to measure systematically the 
effects of terrorism on society. Except for a fev/ public 
opinion polls, we have only individual observations to rely 
on, VJhat do these tell us? 

Unlike their governments, most people consider terrorism 
to be a very serious problem. This is true even in countries 
thct have not experienced high levels of terrorism. 

Terrorism provokes backlash and polarisation, and hardens 
attitudes. A series of polls conducted in VJestern European 
countries between February 1970 and November 1977, a period of 
growing terrorism, show a steady erosion of support for the 
statement that ‘'our society imist be gradually improved by 
reforiii" and gx’owing suxxport for the statement that "our present 
society must be valiantly defended against all subversive force," 

A majority of people appear to support harsher action 
against terrorists than governments have been v;iiiing to impose. 
Public opinion 'polls indicate vridespread support for military.' 
reprisals, the assassination of terrorist leaders, capital 
punishment, and summary executions ,, even if these measuires limit 
civil liberties or endanger innocent civilians. 

The impression that governments cannot provide basic security 
has become more widespread,' 

■Terrorism has seriously,, eroded : the quality of life in many 
places, including Northern Irelajn,d, Lebanon, Israel, Turkey, 
Uruguay, Argentina, end El Salvador, 

political leaders, diplomats, and .corporate executives. 
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THE FUTURE OF TERRORISM 


Although under pressure from increasingly skillful 
authorities 5 th.: indigenous terrorist groups that a,ppsa,red in 
Europe in t’ne Ic.te 1960s Irish Repiibl.ican Arii'y (IRA) , the 
Basque ETA, the Red Ariry JAaction, and the Red Brigade. That 
such groups could survive for riiore than a decade in 
unfriendly urban environaient in a modern nation is a surprise. 

The survival of many of the older- terrorist groups who 
have heen on th.o scene for a decade or more, plus the appearance 
of new groups emulating the . model provided, by the first 
generation of terrorist groups, 3u.ggests that terrorism is 
likely to be a lon.g-range, perhaps a chronic problem. 

Will terrorists escsdatef There are certain pressures in 
that direction"—the increasing resistance of govei'iiments , the 
declining news value of te.rrorist incidents as they become 
commonplace — but there is no inexorable progression from 
what terrorists have done so far to acts of greater magnitude. 
Technical limitations or self-imposed constraints nave kept 
terrorists out of the realm. of mass destruction. Although some 
minor escalation can be seen in the increased 1 LiXiil e X ox terro- 
rist incidents resulting in multiple fa.tElities, vxe simply 
cannot say whether or not terrorists will explcnt new vraapons 
or new targets to create greater destruction or disruption. 


5j5 si! Sfc * ■ if if 




Terror j the Strategic Tool; • 

Besponse and Control 

Sy BOBEBT H. ETIPPEBi-'Al'I , 

■^■rith Debra, Vaji Opstal and DaTid vlilllamson, Jr, 


ABSTRACT! The United States appeo,rs ill prepared to deal 
with an emerging form of interstate rivalry,, that is, the use of 
terror as an' unconventional weapon to achieve conventional 
political ends. The terror event represents a powerful form of 
leverage s imp l^^- because of its media V8,3.ue. Using media coverage 
to a.mpli^ their impact, acts of terrorist violence have 
paralyzed Western governments and ■undermined, their credibility. 

In a destablized international environment, the vectored 
terrorist threat offers additional advantages to radical nations 
or superpcv-rers in pursuit of foreign, policy objectives. Under 
the guise of criminality, it can become a low-cost, low-risk, 
high-leverage tool of low-intensit 3 r warfare, difficult to contjat 
because uncertainty about the origin of the threat limits the 
full range of diplomatic and miJ.itary responses. 

International terrorism is a new class of violence, 
beyond the norms of common crimin.alit 3 r, that exploits today’s 
advanced teclmologies, especia3-ly jet trsmsport and instant 
global communications , Begretta.bly, it is becoming established 
as a worldwide, steady state phencmenon. 

Eardly a day pavsses without a terrorist incident occurring 
somewhere in the worlds it pervades the fabric of contemporary 
civilization, A3.thoi.igh the United States has not so far been 
a primary target of attack, any optimism that this benign state 
of affairs will continue is misplaced. Terrorism has, among 
other things, become part of the arsenal of international 
warfare, recognized as a useful tool of low- intensity conflict. 

As a s’Jirrogate means of warfare, terrorism a3-so becomes a tool 
of strategic iraportance. We must recognize the promotion of 
such violence from the level of a criminal act or political 
nuisaoice to a matter desrving serious national a.ttention, 

TFE DlhlEFSIOHS OF 
THE PRQBIEM 


The significance of the terror act has been raised 
exponentially by several .different but interrelated factors. 
First, the tools . available for destruction a,re suddenly much more 
•lethal imd much more frightening than ever before. Second, the 
media attention focused on terrorism is immediate j global, and 
usually landisciplined* ■ ,, Third, Brtives for terrorist , attack 
today span a' spectrum, that' includes, at the extremes, personal 
grudges and superpower of global hege-.^iony— EOid there 
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is little certainty -as to ■•which' imdeilyirxg , mot ive .may; ^refelly 
; be at play in any particular case. Finally', this na.'tion"-^ 

^ ■ uiilUce others In the Western Alliance-“'ha.s no.-, internal con- 
sensus on how to respond to either actsi. oi supercr.isiinai " *. 

-violence or coercive"^ political thrfeats .5 has no cbmv-ion -philoso- 
phical basis for accepting the high costs in li.'^es mate rials 5 
pride, and power — of Occasional failure in dealing -with 
terrorism? and has no internationally -recognised commitment to 
■firm, retributive deterrence-' of such violence. , ' ' > 

Although terrorism is a ubiquitous pheno-meno-n, it is nearly 
iraposible to define, formally-. , The range* of violeppe •we.ih'ave 
■ - ' labeled ’‘'terrorism'?, e fctends-, from': 'the hijackings -^ofWai'^^df^t at 
point , to 'car 4bomtingSj; :jfrQ-m. the .senseless ■,dis^r'C^,'^aon of 
-■-.io-'.;. dcMfvSS '.'and ‘ 'props rt'g'; at '.the B^lo.-gna'ytrain.'-.'statron to th-e‘,’-.|t'tei;ipted 
-.-.wii- --^asgasSination ,bf -the -Pope .tLr^._^me>: ’;In- the abseri-ce ''of^'jhit^er 
hhirgitgendrally ac-bep.ted'*hef 'ihitiort.:-or: of 'a'.’h 0 S'r^''taxbh-bi%^.‘ :HOTd?1term 
rnterrbrisra’h'can hes.'uhed'jas ' a-NShorth^djt.D''''d:escr’ib'e' of 
i..ftjyd»len!ce--e'±ther' ,thr.ent^:hp4:. pr ,3:!e8i,l^-*-exar'c.'i&ed’- fb'r pbl'i-trcal 
'j.-ia!4hde.^but''-6-Uttside ”al3-' normal political relationships," 

■ Terrorism is man-ipulative ? it seeks to turn an opponent’ c 
, 'strengths against him. x-ry -.-.ample, it can exp .cit the 
technological, cultural, and legal infrastructure of a state 
again^it the state’s own interests. This type of exploitation 
. is particularly successful in cultures with s-'crong traditions 

■ . of personal freedom and lirai -'cat ions on executive powers these 

cultures already endure a degree of disorder as the price 03 ? 

. democracy and are less able -than_ others to respond uncompro- 
.misingly to terrorist -threats. By contrast, terrorism. is re- 
latively ineffective in ’botalitarian- societies , where if is 
^ : simply denied an environment for existence a.s a mattEr"of ' state 

.prerogative. To be effective, in a -totalitarian culture, terro- 
irism .must be raised to the level of "full-scale ^revolution-,' 

, i'hnllke the totalitari^ 'states, the -West has had relatively 
few unequivocal successes ^in.fhe face of terrorist scti-vity. 

Embassies have been seized wifh .impunity, Govemmen’ts have 
been perceived to capitulate- in the face of terrorist threats. 

- , Since 1972, terrorists have elevated the arts' of as^p,ssination, 

, hijacking, .kidnapping, 'ers:.anj and bombing 'into- tbp: 'bub lie: domain, 
-'b^ralyfing; ’Western yaafions^'-aB^ damaging"' the 'crecitbilltylof iiheir 
.,1, '|b'f4rnjjfients,, ; In iiimich-,g.ferrorlsts- took advaniage of German 
r-ai.-i(^_^^^^aine3s'' and mo-'unted.ia.vicldusb'.a.gsault bn the Olyn^'lbV tillage, 
relatively sp^Tli investTOnt—thb''- lives ’of.. the.', terrorists ' 

■ 'iinTblvediY-.thej ■ relied onv television' ■ to »shoqlt i Oo ' million- onlookers 

,- Organization' ol.,Pe-tooleumri,..-i 

(.0PBC>- .-.ministers'^- ieetiiig'nn Vienna,’ a *' 
humiliated the Austrian government, clothed, the 



cri"‘iincO. terrorist Cfij.'los In a. Ilotin .-loocl i.-iav-te of rns.t tonal 
Pippealj arici ciararicCiti -i-jisj'S' s-no. f’a.lex-! L.'j-'O 

Orsenization (PLO) to the forefroirb of tho radical Irab norld. 
The 1979 seizure of the Aix-i.eriosJi eirfoassy in leherer hv a ■■iob 
of uncertain allegiance parstly zed our nation for a year arh 
prohshlj^ altered the course of Aisericen electora.! hiotorj?'. 
A.-'ierica'’ s paraljcsis x^as cor'-rerted into ignomirp' xjhon a rescue 
atterapt f, ailed before it vras even under way. ho atc.-’ic co-h 
could liC-lp. Anierica failecl ciiplomaticallb/ and rnilitririlv to 
deal in proportionate teuas with the iinnoderate beha'’'lor of 
rarogue no.tion and x/itli the terrorist tactics of jri/'tio:.r.u 

“1- c* 

OO . . . _ . _ ^ _ 

West has yet to hvc assessed.' 


elements. The verp' high cost to America* s lealersh'^p of the 


The role of the media in such incidents is pivotal. The 
media provide enormouji political, leveraoe to sn act wlich, 
on its O'-nij x/ould siiyxl:v he an example of cr'i.irdnal DarhariBm, 

The terrorist \ises t'ne raedia in a way democrc'/'rnh go ■''C;rn merits 
cannot. As resul'c’, governments have often appeared inept-'- 
lona.hle to defend themselves against a relativejg./- small criminal 
eleffiont. SventuofLlp*, hox'e'veri governi’ients do lear'- to counterac 
the first-generation tools of terrorism., ..-viu. 'Dcth the media 
and nuhlic hecorae inured to a given level of 'tfireatened oi 


actual violence , 
in tile 
calli'' 
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'..t that point 
antibiotics 


:erro 3 


llJre 


r.o-.; oj 

send in the nuhlic eye , 


mutate to sin 


die ease organism 
•.ve noth pliysi- 


Lib3Va,n death thr'cai-s aga:lnst the Pros ■’‘.dent and attac.l'.s 
a,ga:ln.ct hi^'-h-ranl.iing TATO officials presage a nea form, of 
adaptation. T'hese incidents highlif^tt f'-o fact ti.r.t, hj careful 
target selection esad by iis'iiig - the Pu to a-rnpllfy the effect, 
terrorism c.9n become a” s tr.a.tl'gic instrument o’f polic3^ influence 
as well as a tactical tool of s;>.:;iaJ- disruption, Whether or 
not the Libyan hit teas:': actually existed beevue ii‘relevant. The 
throat itself forced the President to retreac into a **steel 
cocoon'* 3J)d appeared to paralyze the AinGricsn govom-'ient , 
desponding to this goyernment.al posture, the miedla wo:ce led to 
■'verplay the m...tter, s.nd. the incident emerged as a. ’iclf -ii.iflictt'd 


?ct of terrOj 


with Colonel .'-'adaffi as the c;rta 3 :yrrt. 


It also mode clear that xi',cerica is nut immui-B to the 
terror event, either at home or abroo.d. If tho usually random 
act of violence can pare-lyze o, government 5 os ve Inure seeii} 
the strategically d:lrected terrorist attack is potentially 
devastating. The United States appears unrcf'uy to cope 
effectively vd'bh either tactically or strategically inspired 
terrorism, 'and 'that very unreadinGSvS. invites ettaek. In the 
imr’odiate future, America c.an expect to join its h-uropesin allies 
as cl victim of uerroiiom, playing the unwi'J'.lin.g cootej in a modi--, 
event that uni'.erimlnvu -fhe gov-emment^s credibiii''y intemntionally 


and vreanens iu in tlie eyes of the domestic e lector. ate . ^ Unless 
the United Siatos learns to deal at home and ahroerl •’.rith the 
pi leno me nolo of terrorism In the longer term, it should expect 

to see its substantive strength sharply reduced as terrorism 
replaces conventional hostilities hi the international allocetion 
of power, : ' -a . 

.IDaPTATIOU illD 
Tins MED :LA. MIUIIIPLIER 


it may seem inconceivable that tactics of terror could be 
used successful.ly aachist a no.tion as powerful as the United 
States, or indeed any ind.us trial nation, ho bend of terrorists 
is a match for the smallest st8.nding arrry or ind-x'd any metro- 
politan police force, hone can commcUid the resources of the 
tiniest n.ation. Jet, terrorism has been chon e, c ter ized as a 
wor.ldwide menace. The terror event enjoys an unparalleled, 
power simply because of its media value. 


Of e 3.1 the reasons for terrorist su.ccess, the nla.tfoiT:'. 


offered by the enthusiastic media is by for the most important 
Terrorists hare used the media es a springboard onto the world 
sta'^^e. As a. result, the teivorist assault has cone to resembl 
higlUty choreo,'‘'raphed theater, with the Western iiiedi;:,. inadvsrte' 
emergin'" a-s a.n adversar;/ of liberal denocna.cie.'' 
de facto partnersliip "vrith:, terrorist 


■.‘orlriri'-^ in 


L/o 


Both .'-'Overnraent and terrorists operate in tL.c 
the media spot-flight. Without that attention., the 
the incident bccom-ss relatively insipiiificant . The 
in Iran recognized this as L.r essential i?igredlent 


gl.are of 
outcome of 
militants 
of success 


and acted accordin.aly , By encoura '"ing regulaf!. media coverage, 
the terrori.sts mo.de the torment of the h.osta;^os m integraJ- ]pp.rt 
of everyone's life. The quicl-Hy became :.3 0 well Icnom that 
any action by the United States thect cou3-d ha.ve jeopardi.zed 
their lives would ha.ve engendered severe political penaJ-ties , 


The media mold public perceptions about bhe success or 
failure of the terrorist operation, about official competence 
in the face o;^ the threat, o.nd about the rjrowe.ss of the 
terrorist organisation. For example, Israel’s de.sperate 
decision to resist escalating terrorist demands and its attempt 
c.t a higb"risk rescue at Blntebbe were depicted by the media as 
a mc.jor triumph. The GermarxS at Fogadishu basked in -Uie .same 
affirmative limelight. By , contrast, -tlie Ajnerican experience in 
the Iranian desert w.:;u% presented -not simply as a justified 
attempt -hat failed, but as 'a debacle, a symbol of American 
conifflancl wcalcness and presidential bungling," 
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As a terror eyenr urj'.^.-u», -o- » ; puello, snd the 

r. potullar ayrersy oar^-e.* ,Ow^ erreetly’ln the 

terrorists, isach of w.t.r 9.Ct,j.t^ r.. 


event, creating in effect a loseis its 

audloLe. T’ne pohlem 




e.'G 'J..'V 


.. r^’^r 


media sex 3 .ppeal, wben the next ^a^n’line 
capping” is no longer spelllDi.naxng nows. 

To vnaintain the media 

must heighten the threshold .tOi no rover n"''’'^nt'^l disruntion 

Accepting the s is that a primary go . 

;?cS1teoStf2o“ phBSerterrortsts_ rill he foroed 

to adapt" their niethods, ttiefe tooi^ covdag^ 

ahead of government prep 3 .i\atrons aoia assuiC ...rei b 
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^ _ Vjiiile B.nia.teurs may .cxsn‘n.iiin. uc * t.ay 

automat ica-Ll3" inciect^e. ^ . oi- cross cv seizures, 

time-tested tactics, s'acii bi-../-Davv.- ..laXr tueVr methods to 
imaginative professional -f-norists ..11 o.--.. o,...,.- 

.eiisXre surprise, psnic, and gen.u.Lne di.= ia, - 

Terrorist orgrnirstions are 

loecause their more traditional touloj ^ui.^ ; v.eeause these 

lorr-or attract tl'^e desired mcaia. at. 

older- methods can he aefeat..a. .,^31;, ahead of govern- 

thev do leani, fhe bej.ror.o u- . roph rhvs-i “>illy end 

ments’ ability to respond m oraer bo cair/.a/e ... 3 d) P-.s. ..1. 

in the popular eye. 

A nuatoer of aYonues are ophp.°h‘;®?;„Pp';d 

irr'3-xstr'uctnre of m.etropolx^-an ^noab if ^ ,->pnn*)uter 

electric or neturai !a.p!;ppr;-p^“p^~t'pipft;rithou.shde of 

dople hlth agents' of mss destruction 'peind 

;*eralc..a or hlologlcal weapons ean all "VJJ 

subtle nolitleal overs to enpioit Uns ah.inac-e..r n. cr.aj. 

SAal loveisents in the United plates and ni ..uroye ,,rc. 
potential targets fon infB itx’atioru . 

AttfCks or. society's tafrfUitruot’u.-e have sp,eadyp«pTi®; 
Ihe Kew world Ltterstion.i’ront hg tergete^P^c...^ 

qnrriG 70 tlTTOS «|' .cJJbOlt Xfivll ixixnitlldl Ciawcl^:.--' ^ ^ ' 

StesiS.to taook’out the eleotric Mf ^ ntor u,o.uer 

following the /lido Moro kidnapping, Ivt.l' ih nSrinv 

raliure.'- Kuclesr power stations in " 

iSPies'o? if SinaPuS?efl“^ 
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tiie 1980 Democratic Kstional Gon'/ention tiirned up deta.il ed plans 
of the powei:' system of Uadis on Snuare Garden 5 perliatjs signaling 
a plot to tlack out tlie facility and disrupt the electi oral pro- 
To date, these terrorist attacks hare been largely 


ces 


ineffective, but they raise the prospect of very large dis.l^ 
ruptive impacts being created with very few human and material 
resources , 


As VJestern civilisation has g;ro\-jn dependent on technology 
for survival.- -and with the technological, infrastructure 
vertically stacked, leaving little room for redundancy — society* s 
vulnerability to attack has become increasingly obvious. 
Certainly? electric generation and distribution systems, computer 
networks, nuclear installations, port facilities, water systems, 
and oil refineries provide levera,geable targets. In addition, 
certain responsible"org:anizations bare enough evidence to l.ead 
some to conclude that terrorist groups have been recruiting 
technical tsUment to correct past failures. 


Terrorists ha-ve employed whatever portable and concealable 
antitank and anti-aircraft weapons they have been able to 
obtain. In 1973? PDO terrorists were apprehended attempting to 
knock dovjn. an E 1 A1 jet at the Borne airport. In 19 76 , members 
of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) were 
arrested at the perimeter of the llairobi airport prepa.ring to 
fire at an SI A1 jet coming in to land. Less than a. 'year ago, 
an rnti-tanli missile W 8 .s used by the Bed Ariir/ Faction ui the attsbk 
against General Kroesen’ s car in Germany. Vie must face the. prospect 
that the spectrum of potential distruption is becoming substantially 
enlarged and may even include the threat of nuclear or chemical 
weapons. Although the means of mass destruction licsve become 
increasingly available, their use by terrorists wou3.d represent 
a c[U 0 ntum jump and would likely backfire by assm-ing an ovembelming 
goverruaental response and the terrorists* demise. 


On the other hand, the degree of threat need not be raised 
to achieve a greater scope of disruption and reepaisite media 
attention. V'ihat is equally plausible— albeit more subtle-'-is a 
political adaptation ©f the threat. Instead of isolated attacks 
against individual nations, terrorism can heighten its leverage 
by careful selection of targets within the international 
community. The level of violence can rerjiain the some while the 
effect is expanded dramatically. , 

The attacks on General Kroesen in Germany and General 
hosier in Italy represent a new fom of "cushion shot" terrorism. 

, Dozier was not merely a high-rariking: official whose kidnapi) 1 .ng 
might seriously' dub arras s the American government 5 he was a 
symbol of the Western Alliance, His kidnapping was designed to 
provide the Bed Brigade with po\rer to influcmce, through the 
media, the outcome of issues , of. great political imports the 
structure of the Western Alliance and Ihe decisions on'theator 
force modernization . ' 
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It is essential to distinguish between a routine torror-ist 
kidnapping for ontortion.ate piirposos and the Bonier cvne., The 
former* is straightforward; there is a hostage to he trafed for 
meeting Cs, specific set of deraancls. In the latter, the eloe'ionts 
arc consider eh I37' more complex. Using th.e saae tools, the heel 
hripade was hn position to attack a rsuge of tc,rtf-'IS""Uhe 
militaige, the d.S, gOTornment, the Italian government, ana oven 
the I'iATO alliance, ''tsing f 
terrorists attempt sd a cushion 
stra.ins in tiio elhiance .■;.ind th 


che medis^. as 


sprincorGs.d 


Zfi' 


'.olitical 


coot xo crg'italise on 
growingc worldaride , antiriucl.ear 


movement 


the terrorists clrOsen another day. 


.itjjcr than 


one is arhich events in Poland and the Golan Heights oaershado^-red 


their drama — the t 


,0. govornmenx. 


veil as the eiitiro alliance 


would have heen even 'oore seriously eiioarrs-ssed. 

The Dozier case highlights the possibility of ever stronger 
leverage and a broadened scope of attacks. It has aJ-So revealed 
that NATO is a vainer able terrorist .target. Colonol Kadeff i’ s 
threat 03.01065 fol-lovrina the (}u 3 ..f of Sidra incident, to attack a 
nuefLear weapons stora.'re facility in Europe is ono'ther exarap 3 .e of 
cushion shot terrorism in that it invol.ves iirm3r international 
interests at little current cost, to Libya. 

The vul-nerabilj.tj;- of oxir technological end poli-’'.ical 
infrastructuroc creates now targets of strategic valxvo, '..ttractive 
not onl2^ to subnational terrorist orgenizations but to nation- 
states as vrell. The possibilit3f that nations will adopt such 
tactics, soractines under the guise of common cricdnality, is 


a real th3.''oat. 

such threats would co^ama 
political response. 


The instant and. global medis, attention that 
poses a maior di 3 -e'n:ca for baly>.nced 


If the united States and other large nations arc not to be 
embarr£,ssed or undulj'' daiiiagod by the terror event, and if the . 
press are to bo left unrcstrs.ined, improved cooperation between 
the two wall be essential. Although the media htive dcvolopod 
i.nternal codes of ethics, the fierce competition among ths 
television networks and irire services has not a 3 .wa:/r been 
conduci.ve to .self-restraint. The reporting of the Iranian hosta.gc 
.seizure is an excellent example of ho\f the ra.'dia can overdru.mr-,'..lzG 
an incident, creating a public perception of governmental impotence 
The media must recognize tlieir po\jer to £i.ffect the outcome of cun. 
‘.vent and act responsibly. By the same token,, th a goxnmnent 


hs.E ' certain responsibilities to the medii 


'’or its part, th; 


corernment should develop .nwre creative means of consultation and 
e. s^atom of accurente information disseraination du.r 5 .ng an incident 
so that a better wOiicing partnership egn -evolve. If ^^re fail to 
forgo those Improved vjorking accoirimodatiohs “Ve run the serious 
risk of seeing some form of "institutionallEied censorship 
resulting from a mishsn.dled terrorist' .incident. 



THE GOET'EXT 

The next se^ro.1 ^ 

■orns of conflict arong natxom -o ^ international 

oSn^^nce is I’oplacedW increasingly 

>o,iations. . As poorer end inliaencnu , ^iu. -become decrees i/i^iy 
die' traditional mechanisins^OY "be marled W 

effective. He intejinational "QT^fe^^afion of ley actors and 

icelitoty simply b-^ff^GisS IT K hSCoo far leas clear 
SrSTVTSS'to whom,'«hy, anlwith what effect. 

We ahouT-d exi.ect theTTStrunl^ for 

puj-autog.his or her’ O'® 'it STmio?tot to-pmaerstand how tne 
international , 44 -self mi ?-ht encourage lo-w-'ini'Onsi^y 

international envxronn'b^nt its ^ f^ra^f^non -nolicY goa.ls. I'or -che 
Snflict as a «ahS of achre^g fore^ .P-^^ ,„„text can 

rSSc^tLTTa hTST;ineral propositions. 

1. The social, political, "^l^ary, and^economic^coMicio.^ 

that sustained the SATO Sse1f. For 20 or 30 years, the 

risk the concept of the^^^lli^^^^ ^ vhich -vrinners or l^se^^ 

superpowers playea a ^oro-suu of bipolar oonfron cation has 

ware clearly identifiable. f*;^t cr. o^,^^P^^ 

been transformed xnuo an s.mDi&u ^ q,_.^qps b.ax'e shrunk . 

the spheres of inflnenoe o , . , -with any certainty, the^desire 

considerably* 4 4-i^'^l militant eTeirbs . I -r easing 

or apparent course of P^:t^Joiries’ for economic prospericy, 
dependence on Inird ^ „ 'a-^qppX support has renderea ohe 

military leverage, changing and -freciuently tnrou- 

irtl.nfi?onmeS7"l^^ China 

STrkIcrTf SleTt ?STllwlsP;ol power'between and arong tne 
eieminti of the East and West. 

2- inT"s .!£T§Tefation|ii 


5 arabival-ence ^ ^H°P®o5^°p^S._HATO relationships. 

be. 3 iens"of political and milita^- 

ATO is not roDUSt and sho« s^n ,,,1. ^ number 


ontinue to b 


,S noi Jobust and shows s^s °i S^^er a m^er 

hessl There is dleeonsion a^ng , Uie^partn 

f Issues, not the h^h^Llved Soviet Onion political ambitions, 
ilitary deterrence -become more assertive in 

es tern Europe, as ^ on"issues like security, energy, 

dopting alternative .policies ^ and East-West relations, 
dddle Eastern peace to the Eastern bloc, albeit 

:his trend is Itoely to ^bde may inch toward 

SlSdSlTati&TwiircoSoomltant ouall^ to superpower leader- 

on botii sidos* , 
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3. Western Eiiropear. railitaiy considerations have changed 
the natcrre of the aentr^:^fL baht]-egrcMxa:l, Twenty years a, go, we 
compensated for our inability to match the Soviets iran-for-man 
and ta,nic-- for "tank with a dominant nuclear force, hopiii;: to deter 


by deploying the products Oj 


de c is ive t e chno lo yg 


o.painst shee^ 


numbers end bravni. Today, not only are we oiitn umbered in men and 
tanks but we have no monopoly on superior technology, including 
smart munitions. The a,lliance cannot match the Soviet Union 


in general purpose forcef 


iioreogrer, our tactical nuclear force 


in Europe, designed to bolster an imcertairi con’/entional defense, 
offers too great an opportunity for unwanted escalation to’./ard 
nuclear holocaust. From the Soviet VcJitage point, internal 
ethnic and economic dilemmas , as vrell as problems on their 
willingness and capability to keep up an impregnable front against 
the V'lest* They can afford an arms race about as much as ve can, 
TIeither the United States nor tho Soviet Union wants to risl; large- 
scale confrontation. 

Competition among industrialized nations for scarce 
resources will intensify. The Achilles heel of technological 
civilization has been globally boned over the poet decaxles 
dependence on ro„w materiG.ls for economic growth, and in turn, for 
national political stabilit2r, Gompetititon for resources may over- 
ride, in some cases, efforts at international cooperation. 
Possession of resources is already being used as a tool of 
political .leverage. As specific ro,w materiols become accuomi- 
cally scarce, either pli^ns ic ally or by design, we should empect 
that interns rional frictions over their dis trib’.ition will' 
intensify/. 

5. Politics.l end economic power will become increasingly 
liquid. Since the establishment of OPIiC in 1973; The wcrld has 
w’-itnessed a transfer of ca,pital and skill.sd manpower resources 
unprecedented in civilized history. The oil crisis introduced 
a new format for relations between the industrialized and 
industrializing world, setting a non-linear pattern into motion. 

The reality of interdependence provides the undeveloped ns-tions 
not onl^?" economic but substantial political loveragc over the 
industrialised world. The international politics of Third 
VJorld countries will be characterised in the coming decades by 
evidence of real political independence and shifting aligm;ents :ai 
their relations vrith the superpowers. At the same time, the procncc 
of economic differentiation among Third World countries will 
create internal and bloc instabi-lities , The accompanying 
political unrest will enhance opport'onities for subversion and 

the use of proxy military forces in liigh-gain/low-risk situations 
by virtually any dkss of power, no 'b Just the advanced and powerful. 

6, The traditional diplomatic and military policies of the 
United States vzill be inadequate to meet the real challenges 


of the future, Ac 


result of economic and political constraints. 


the United States will not .be' able to afford to tailor its forces 



to meet eTsry likely contingency. Our ability to pro iect power 
in the Third. World call be erpeetad to become increasingly pre- 
carious- — particularly in an evnrionment both hostile and better 
prepared to resist interrention. Increasingly 5 we are 
recognising that there are limits to force, even overwhelming 
force. 

In such an ambiguous and complex environment j unconven- ^ 
tional forms of warfare become more 8;ttractive. .For the relati- 
vely weak, the high- leverage/low- cost factor is essential, since 
they cannot afford to compete militarily or economically. For 
the more powerful, the high-lever age/low-risk element is deci- 
sive, since the costs of large-scale conventional or even nuclear 
confrontations are unacceptable. 

Techniques of •unconventional -^fiarfare are not a new dimension 
in the kinetics of international rii^alry. For example, dis- 
information, espionage, overt or covert thefts of high technology, 
export of undesirables as refugees — as in the Cuban case — and 
support for movements of national liberation have long formed 
part of the spectrum of low- intensity conflict. What is new is 
an international clinmte that appears to, offer a strategic 
rationale for unconven'bional warfare. Miat is also ne-vj is that 
terrorism may become a major and perhaps dominant part of that 
spectrum. 

Used as a strategic weapon, the. vectored terrorist threat 
offers certain unique advantages in the p-ursuit of foreign 
policy objectives. Although ■unimpressive in f Irepoi/er, it is 
profound in leverage. In addition, the initial -uncertainty 
about the origin of attack often limits the full range of 
diplomatic and military responses. For the Soviet Union and 
its proxies — certain of the ra.dical national and subna.tional 
groups a-lready on the terrorist scene-terrorism may offer an irre- 
sistibly low-cost, loi^-risk means of engaging the West in low- 
intensity conflict. 

The new class of "violence manipulators" we can expect to 
see grow in importance over the next few years includes z sub- 
national terrorist groups, harbored williingly or unwillingly by 
various states, that seek to disrupt VJestern society; Third 
World countries willing to expld't the' tools of terrorism directly 
for their o\jn ends; and larger powers that desire to manipulate 
international events without running, the risks of formal military 
confrontation, 

of these actors operates wholly independently. The 
Soviet Union has provided funding and support for terrorist 
operations via Eastern Europe snd its client nations like Libya 


C'uiba. With tacit Soviet approval, viiany groups -lo-'e trained 
.aethc-r in Cuba, Libya, Iraq, South leraen, snd Lebanon. 


or 
to 

Informal alliances raviiona tht 
have often occurjsed, PalestxnxE 

together in the 1975 CISC 
3 aching. It ^ has been 
cooperated vith Germ.a.ny’s 
The'' PLO has provided aid and 
AraT\5^ 
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supported groups as disparate 


Lrxsn 


This o~”erlap in 
an int e rn a t i'O n al 


Prevos 32 xc! the right wing xtaliaii r;roups . 
objective and raetliod raises ths specter of 
network for terrorism*— a master conspiracjy of disruptici" . 
Indeed, the Reagan administration declared early on Tlri-';. the 
Soviet Union was responsible for virtxially all international 


terrorism, using it as a tool of S’arrogat? 


-ar 




iiisrri. Even if the Soviet Union withdrew all pstron 
acti'''ity would certciivily continue, perhaps unabated 
other independent patrons 
Libya, 


'■■'A 


V/hile there is incontrovertible ex^idence of Soxrlot 
involvement, the administration hon not produced ori, gctur-l 
^smoking Terrorism, on the ■■doole, is too cormo-len an issue 

to be easily explained away as an example of Soviet intervention 

terrorist 
rror has 

, the most pi'-ominont bein:' Libgga. 
for example, has become quite inx’^olx^ed in Central America 
and Venesuela, having gained {.osne influence r-ith tV:e "ncia and 
W'ith a number of ranicing officla^-s . This klgi'd of lira: is of 
primary benefit to Libya in its ciuest for a leci,cler;-:hip role in 
DPEC. Venesuela provides a natural pl.etforn for Lrlbyan terro- 
rism disguised as ’ economic or political iiationalisra.' While 
there might be tacit support from linscow, there is little or no 
evidence that Libysin activities are planned or directed by the 
Soviets, The terror nochanism represents too xiseful a tool of 
low- in tensity conflict to be discarded \)j any sraall state 
oucratirv, on its o:xi behalf. 


'Moreover, subnet ional terrorist groups liEve iiia.tured into 
self-sustaining organisms? there is no organic need for a master 
conspiracy. Terrorist orghanizations are not ridrror images of 
each other, even when the:ee is a broad intersection of interest. 
Each group learns from the experiences of others, its tactics 
evolving in response to governmental countermeasures and in the 
spotlight of media publicity. Hence, a loose confederacy of 
terrorist groups operates qizite success fullj'' -without the limits 
that centralisation would impose. 

Contemporary terrorism offers few grand visions of a better 
world. Increasingly, it has become a, strategic tactic, whether 
employed by nconihilistic subnatiohal groups or by nation-states. 


4s a result, the days in which terrorism vms confined to isolated 
instances of social' disruption are over. The d.es taoilized 
international S3?-stem provides the opportrini'bj'’ _ for pro founa dis- 
ruption whi3-e the vulnerahility of the West, in terms of its 


and democratic politic; 
ttack . 


linprotected technical 
offers the avenue of a 

TiSi ISSUE OF PdiiPOIiSIBnil 


il inf r as tr uctur e , 


The conclusion that the United States has no immunity to , 
terrorist attack appears inescapable. We should expect an increase 
in both the absolute number of violent events and in their 
qualitative importance. We have already experisced exported 
terror striking at the eicposed nerve centers of the American 
system through attempts on; the lives of presidents, candidates, 
and key leaders. We are increa.s ingly a,wai‘e of the rising 
internal social stresses that provide potentially exploitable 
cushion shot s ituation3--the United States has its ox-m growing 
anti-nuclear movement 5 environmentalists are. being affronted 
withouit the courtesy of face-saving compromise;; the -Black, 

Hispanic, Asian, refugee, and American Indian ethnic minorities 
perceive their share in the American power s^fstem as shrinking 
rapidly, a class of newly econoraica-lly disenfranchised former 
producer-s and wage-earners is beginning to coalesce around an- 
emotional opposition to administration policies, middle-class 
resentment against being forced 'bo abandon the political center 
under the constant lia.rassraent of s ingle -interest ideological 
radicals is pointing tovrard eventual severe pendulum reactions. 

In short, there is no shortage of social and political ferment 
that has found little satisfaction in the traditional and legiti- 
mate means of relieving societal stress. 

There is a natural q_uixotic character to America — exploited 
by the press--that rejoices in hero worship of criminals and rebels 
another potential acdess route into our society by those not 
dedicated to its survival. The global political process is in 
growing disarray, with the traditional networks of intra- and 
international relc.tions collapsing without alternatives in place. 
The temptation to rely on unconventional action mechanisms io ach- 
ieve conventional political ends is becoming irresistible. 

At the same time that the United States is exhibiting and, 

one hopes, recognising— its growing societal vi^lner ability to 
terrorist activity, the range of terrorism to x/hich the society 
is subject is brosdemng dramatically, *3ophistica,ted weaponry is 
widely available- now, and it- x^rill not be -much longer before in 
the opinion 'of observers, chemical and biological^Veauons of mass 
destruction will' 'be available to the international terrorist 
community, Althougji Q_u.ite improbable, a fex/ argue th.v'^t terrorists 
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PsrliEps 


will soir.ed.ay set their hands on nnclear explosives, 
rac-'-e important, the terrorist coimniinity itself nay hecoi.ne 
more technologically sophisticated— Increasing the scope and 
vnlner 3 bilitj''of possih-le targets-.'-and psychologically 
pliried--“raaxiraizin.g the j.mpci.ct of each tlireat o:r event. 
ti.S, interests' — <arid the raedia able to report the ra- 


ise i'- 
ll th 

eina world- 


wide, terrorist acts directed r-igainst those 


in 13 re SVC are nor 
preconstrainod or channeled b^r factors of reograpl'y, time, or 
class of target. The phenomenon has be corae trariSnational, And 
whether the terrorist act is eventusJJ-y trace able to some sraall 


■j 


group ■ a 


nin 


.'p 4- p 2 

* -f ■„ L.- 


politic a.l needs , 


Is tic fanatic is ra or to some raaicr nation- 

urf ace truth r e»iaJ.na t.lio s ano ; in tlac 
face of an escalcling threa,t of serious physical end '.'Oliti- 
cal oportion.s, "tliC Q- .1 "d S". tes is not prepared to respond 
except reactiveiV, 

Vvhethrp? international terroriem is a form of warfare or not, 
responsible response begins with a public policy structure that 
recogyiizes the issue, places it in proper perspective among the 
hierarchy of standing probleim on the national agenda, and 
provides useful operational guidance to those who will be dealing 
with specific future incidents. It should promise with chilling 
certainty to all who trespass against U.S, interests in this 
manner that eventual retribution will be exacted from actor surid 
instigator a.,lihe. It should engage the confidence and common 
sense of the American people and not be regarded as just another 
governmental e.ctivity divorced from the real bus'ines.s of the 
country. 


;o, 


-t-; aving 
implies 


matters in hand, or at least apuccrin 


8X1'^' 


equation 
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nee preoar s.t ion, 
m'i 


dertauirys 


■; o .;>:.vc she 
Inch enters into the 

so do well-conceived organisational 'Orrangements ? 
ironed-out jurisdictional -luesticns umon.r; local, state, 
and federal authorities” and planned uses of technclogjr, tiucli 
contingency plsamiing is'b£isic if America is 'to meet the terrorist 
chal-lenge. Its objective is not to prepare for specific crises 


ChO: 


but to develop modes of operation and an awareness of r.va liable 
resources, to gain quick access tO' those resources and understand 
the logisuics involved in using them. Gjiniing exerclBcvv, aimed at 
developing smootx!. working routines in crisis conditi.ons, are a 
reepaisite of conthigency planning. The creation of a professional 
d.S. "Eed Teem*’ of imaginative siiuulated terrorists would provide 
realistic training and testing opportunities at many levels of 
threat. Another area of exploration is to use technology to 
harden the target, to reduce terroristvs’ capcbility for' damage, 
and to deny them the leverage they seek. 

Exactly because the society itself is hostage iji the 
largest-sco-ie terrorist extortions— for example, those rlnvolving 
nuc.lc-ar or biological materials, or those attackins the life- 
support infrastructure of food, , energy, ..and water—the society 
mst embrace philosophicall 3 ?' the quality of mature response that 







tli 8 threat rrarrrints . A danger in the , ,p 0 .st, ,ha.s 136811 a tendency 
to doicipiay the overal.l threat and to treat each convenv.D-onal 
incident on its ovjn- theatrical merits . , A graver danger of tne 
future is the urobahility that, xinconventiofial incidents __vill have 
a much greater" impact than they perhaps warrant ana will be £n.low 
to resonate until" they eventually fractiona.te some of our 


important stahi3.izing social and political structures. As 
noted earlier; the singular position of the media in this field 
iraooses some reBnonsibilitles for identification with the nation 
interest not enercised since World War II. ; 
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involvement during policy formulation end continuiais .i,nvo3,vement 


t incident 
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I.C 1 often 
reverse the 


during periods of active response to terroris 
overlooked^ tlm judiciary. While not lileely to^ 
long tradition of stdversaxy relcitions .between the executive and 
the judicisiry in the general confrontation between social-" order 
and individual liberty, the continuing involvement of judicial ' 
attention to matters that carry the seeds of social annihilation 
should allow the full majesty of the law to operate effectively 
and swiftlj,'" in response to extralegal violence and blackmail. 


Ideally, a societ 3 r attacked by terroris ts reants at three 
hierarchical l.evels. First^ there is the immediate isolation 
snd reduction of the specific- incident, much in the manner of 
the treatment of a dangerous disease, Second, there is the 
phase of domestic and .international '^damage control, or dealing 


witn the do r ivat ive c 


5 social. 


economic, 
being treated, 
irs that basic 


and delayed political^ 

security, and '-iiilitain?' implications of the even 
Ihis can range from reanuring inter-nations,! pj 
commitments wi3.1 be upheJd — a.fter, say, a nuclear incident- — to 
emergency economic recovery pro or aras -1 after, say, the broalcdOv-m 
of a city's water system. -Third, end probably 3.east considered, 
is the phase of creating . opportunity from adversity and conscious ly 
iising the. incident — in its fullest sense, including success or 
failure in containment and in dealing with its larger fallout 
implication's — as en olement to move- foiuvard basic no.tional policy.' ' 

^ The alternative — to try to encyst such events and then rely 
on the passage of time to remove them from the public consciousness- 
has two gra-ve disadvantages J it continues to p^ttract new incidents 
because the field is alwaj^s fpesh- for '-public exploita.tion, and 
it suppresses' inquiry into,' the root causes of this class of 
violence, which,. .if - addressed as pi^rt of the political process, ' 
vrould be greatly weakened, by routine -and open review. By ’ 
incorporating the ill fortune, of -terrorism,- jji to the rationale for 
the forward flow of " pro gran®, policies, legislation, -ar.d 
individual --activities, .'it would seem that the n?ti’on's 
vulnerability .would decrease markedly. Once a risk is recognized 
as quotidlp^cytid' incorporated, -as such' into the public conscious-'’ 

®^®hgy of- that risk in socicO- terms is expended 
wiPh little^,, real effect, . ± 






iifc 




In short, a nature bechnological society 
insts-hilitles Cciused dy an occasional lack of 
managing- the symptorns of terrorism. It is a 


managing the s^rmptors of terrorism. It is a matter o:f 
perspectiYe, of informed per-sonal choioe, and of 
expectancies backed, up b;/- a first-line defense oi 
dent policj^f; quality intelligence f rapid, control 
allocatiorn and a,' straight-fomard mechanism for 
decisions quickly. 
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Does the United States today have either tire matur to 
accept and cons true timely respond to the terror prohleiri or the 
political structure to deal with its gross omert rflaniiestationsc 
it is not 'ontimel-y, during this current period of lurasscss.viorit of 
federal, state, and primate responsibilities for the ho a .1th 
of the republic, to examine carefully the machinerre of lev; 
enforcement 5 national security, aixl cfvil emergency re act Lon.-- 
machinery intended to deal with the mhoj-e array of foreseen and 
surprising domestic and international crises we mill rndo note- ale- 
face over the next decad.e, rangings from earthciusiec and i'a-minc: tc 
nation-scale terror and miolence. It is -viithin 'bhak machinery, 
which needs for its ovn reasons to be s tre anil inod end made poton'^: 
that we should inconspicuotisly 3.b.sorb the rie^c elements of global 
terrorism, intelligence a-ssessinerit, protection of i:.ey national 
infrastructures — by hardening, red-Lindaney , and Inaccess-ibiliLy — 
aid rea.listic co:at-inf;:ency planning and practice tliat ^ inmolmc ^ 
the hierarchy of a-uthori-ty, as -well as b'ro grfclic end tho medic . 
If the United States cannot, out of indecision, or viJ.l not, oirb 
of if-moranca, act now to betber meet its futuro challenges , ^tn.e 
costs in the decades to come will 00 paid in 'biio currency of 
national humilation and social dis- integration. 


not, oi 





TERRORISE ftS A UEAPON I N POLITin.q 


P_YJUS> Si^KSENA 


1 , A fj OL D P RQ BL E r'l 

There is no accepted definition of 'terrorism* but by 
common understanding those motivated by considerations of pure personal 
aggradisemen t are excluded .from terrorism. This excludes common crimes 
like robbery, dacoity, ate.: Hoyever, dacoitiss and murders organized by 
ideological groups like Naxalitee fall uitnin our purvisu buc'Chambsl 
Valley dacoitss are again excluded. An Anand Tiargis had political 
objectives and as their leader aspired to seize political power, so this 
group falls uithinj our ken, 

2. Terrorism has also to be differentiated from insurgency 
problems of Nagaland Tiizoram etc. It is difficult to define precisely 
the difference bstueen insurgency and terrorism. Houever, an insuregent 

has the support of a largs section of the local popullation while a terrorist 
need not have such support. -Again an insurgent is a national of a country 
who is in revolt against the coBstitutionai government of his country and 
fights to overthruo governmsiit by guerilla uarfarc. The terrorist may or 
may not be a national of the country in uhicri he operates. The incident 
in Way 1980 in London in Iranian Embassy, when ths P-AG0D.A SECTION of the 
elite special Air Service regiment went into action, shows th.^t terrorism can 
occur in a country without the cause of the grievance laying in that country 


3,' Terrorism has been since long a recognised method to achieve 
the political objectives of group by causing intsneae fear in another group 
or individual, whom they uant to coerce or subdue. However it has hit the 
headlines for the last feu decades ©uing to its uidGspre.-jd prevalence and 
the frightful nature of the risks involved, Assassination by ideologically 
motivated fanatics or by hired murderers has been an old o ccupational/risk 
of kingsy queans, presidents, prime ministers etc. As Colin Legum said in an 
article in 1972 "Acts of terror by individuals, groups and States, are , of 
course, 'as old as historyj even international terrorism in no nou phenomenon, 
Betueen 1870 and 1914 terrorist activities uere increasingly organised on an 
international scale by groups uho killed as diverse and influential uorld_ 
leaders ■ as , tha Tear of Russiaj President Carnot of France, President ilo^Kinli 
of the United, States, the Empress of Austria* the King^of Italy, the Prims 
I'linister' of .Spain , as yell as a number of statesman, uhile making many 
unsuccessful attempts on-: the lives of kings, princes and ministers, ^^Terroris' 
bombad the French National Assembly, blau up workers, in a Paris cafe, and 
dropped bombs on peaceful religious demonstrations in Italy. The cossassi- 
nation of the Archduke Francis Ferdinand in 1914 finally brought on Ucrld Ua 
- 







Am\ India? GspGciall Bengal and Maharashtra, uas oner of the 
first countries In the uorld, to preach the doc trine of terrorism and to 
practise it as early as the first docadc of the 2Qth^ dentury# A feu of 
our greatest, heroes have b-en terrorists-Arobindoj Chandrp Shekhar Azad, 
Bhagat Singh etc,' This tradition has never died in India but it became 
dormant uhen India got democracy. The Naxalitis revived it in. a uay.' 

The CPI (Marxist-Lsninist) was founded on April 22, 1969 on the birthday of 
Lenin.’ This party belie ves in overthrouing the State in four stages* S 


(i) period of organisation and subversionj 

(ii) period of terrorism, and to a certain extent lou scale guerilla 

uarf arej 

(iii) period of guerilla uarfars| :. 

(iv) period of mobile uarfara.i 

thus terrorism uas tiieir second stage for o v^r- throwing the State,^ Uhoh 
p ople read of ugly terrorist incidents in serveral parts of - the world , 
even many experienced administrators suffered from that escapist feelingj 
”It cannot happen here'**,! Ua have -seen the ugly face of terrorism. In' 

Calcutta for more than a year, many mothes and wives remained terror-stricken 
uhilQ their sons and husbands went out for their daily uori. Assassination 
by terroris.ts became a reality on danuary 3, 1975 at Samastipur and on 
March 20, 1975 Delhi escaped a tragedy' narrowly when an attempt on life of 
retired Chief 3 ustice, Shri A.iW,! Ray, was made, Ths lack of technical 
knowledge and infficiency of terrorists saved disaster in what is now- 
call'^d the Baroda Dynamite Conspiracy case*: 


■ Ss’rious disaster was' again averted narrowly by the yigilant eye- of an 
air hostess, when the time-bomb meant to blow up the 3 aL Plane in its 
flight from Delhi to Teheran exploded in a corner of "the Iqungc on May. 

26, -1976 at’ a time uhen'no one was there. Ue were fortunate a fourth time 
,, .when the hijacked. I-AK plane, bound for daipur, landed in Lahore on September 
■10,1976.1 This was .s'pecially deplorable because the hijackers used crude 
' mothods and were ill -trained tticmselvcs.^ Up cannot always, tru.st our luck* 
India felt the full impact of terrorism in' Europe whan our diplomat^ Mhatra,- 
' Was kidnapped and kiliod i’n Birmingham, on 5-2-^'84,! 

.; II. I DAILY LIFE AFFECTED ’ ' ' ■ . ' ' ■■■'’' 

■ 5,! My stay in Birmingham in dune— '.duly 1979 and later visits to London, 
Paris, Brussels and Bonn gave, mc- t-ha itnprcssionwthat. terrorism and bccomeia 
: serious problem in Europe, In August 1979 Lord ountbatten Uas killed 
: long with threa others in _ a terrorist attempt.- Millionaires in West Erupe, 
ospecially in Italy, Belgium and Uest Germany, find publicity dangerous and 
keep themsolvss surrounded by armed, bodyguards. The killing of Schleycr- in 
Usst Germany shook .them.-! In Birmingham, in the U,K,ione gets one’s Inttcrs 
after lung delays caused by a scare,' of, -ic tter-*-' bombs,! The slits in postboxes 





haUH b'ir-n mads smaller to' provGnt Ic ttcr-bombs From being dropped in them* 
Every fru hundred yards in London onn can read the advice of the Me tropoli- 
i- tan police: to the citizens, Do Wot Panic'’_ if bombs ar found noerby. In 
Usst Germany, thoro ars prominent notices at public places '-fniouncinq 
rsuards of upto 50,000 DM for the arrest of terrorists uhese pi'ic tagraphs 
arc displayed. In OunL-.- August 1979 I found nsuspapers full of rsports of 
the assassin ation of Mr, Airsy Weave, claimQd by the Irish National 
Liberation Army,, in a car bomb explosion at ths House of Cotrimons thc- 
attempted killing at the end of 3une 1979 of General Haig, the then N,1T0 
Commander^ the- release on or about duly 1 of two British bankers in El 
Salvador on payment of he auy ransom , after 21 4 days of captivity end 
negotiations, ths attempt in early Duly of Basque nationalists to ureck the 
tourist trade in Spain, the audacity uith uihich the I R-;v displayed its armed 
volunteers on the streets of Balfaston a Sunday in August all in 1979,^ 

III EACH CO U NT RY H;,3 T O El/OLWE ITS OW M. S TR n lEE'-/ 

6,; Ths British police rely on their ancient ucapon -public support- and 
thersfors, they have been outspoken about the danger. The F'rcnch police 
£jcpc.nd on their ruthless efficiency and have achieved the best results so 
far. No other Erupr:an police force has such a large nctuork of informors 
as the F'rench Police. The Germans have also succaeded rcmar'cably uell ,but 
their main weapon hes bean highly ' sphisticated training and technology, as 
i^jas demonstrated in 1977 when Mogadishu (Somclia) airport uos stormed by 
Usst German commandes. 


7.; Each country has its ouri problems and history end sc tiierc can be 
no identical solutions. The IRA is rooted in 300 years of Britisii- Irish 
histcryi in Germany the intellectuals arc against tnr; Establishment and 
sympatnise ui'th the terrorists! the Parisians and the Italians arc simply 
not bothered by the ceputure of millionaires and politicians and many 
frankly enjoy media stories of kinappings. Spain is a. difficult situation 
ns people have yet to be convinced that democracy is not too expensive n 
luxury,’ 


I'J recruitment motivation and financing. 


in r-o 
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8.. Tuo factors h-vc changed the character of t-rrorism 
narrowing of national fronters and modern technology- to 
destructive. Today terrorists can be. financed, -trained 
inspired by agencies outside the countries of their operation. 
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9.! It would have been easier, to deal with terrorists if thay were 
all criminals, motivated by personal nsiny Unfortunately, many _ of them nrc 
idcoloqicaiiy motivated and enjoy the .sympathies of large sections of people 
on Grounds of nationality, race, religion or p.oMtical ideology,. At present 
croUQs based on political idoology are less active then^tnose based on 
roliaiori} race and nation*, The jeuis^ nuslimSj^ Protestants^ CrjtholicSi 
H^Arbs.;' IsraGlics, the^ Irish and others have formed active terrorist groups.’ 



As collection of operationed intsllioence, sphisticatsd ueapons, air 
travel, falsa passports and other documents massage- by cour ter systems 
and ranting of hotel rooms requira a lot of money, realise that they 
are financing the kidnapping of ture uictima^ 

lO,! A bold act of terrorism, is now ass-ured of uide publicity in the 
uorld press on raido andtele vision, the grisly drama, staged by P,alestinian 
guerillas at the Munich Olympic games in 1972 uas uatchsd by about 500 
million television vieuers. Terrorist groups feel happy that their' pro blems 
are not forgotten by the uorld. 

11 .i In spits of ideological fervour it in difficult to obtain recruits 
the cph volunteer for such a risk lifa.iTo reduce the risk such a terrorist 
group' adopts revenge and liberation of prisoners as fixed items of its 
programme,’ he softer and more humanitarian the approach of a government 
more risks for the ture victims. A short-sighted policy of yielding to 
demands .can be extremely angerous,! . 

1 DA NGERS TO A FEU HEADS OF GO WEa rJWEIMTS . 

One of the greatest risks to the future of democracy in the uorld 
lies in a terrorist group deciding to assassinate the greatest leader of 
a nation in order to change national policy.- Such a decision uas made in 
I960 by serveral rightist groups in France who felt that the country 
conld note be saved without finishing De Gaulle, In the six years 
between I960 and 1965, De Gaulle was, subjected to at least 18 assassin atidrf- 
attempts. The French Secret Service mu^tt be given the credit for ensuring 
that he disd peacefully in his own home. 

The attempts made to assasinatd FIDEL CASTRO of Cuba are well- 
know. Less wSll known are the attempts inspired by Secret service 
agencies, to murder political leaders. 

FUTURE dangers 

A combination of factors increase future risks.' 

■]3,] First is the Vaoue of thatargets.j Letter —bombs may look like 
to games when oil ^refineries, nuclear power plants, supertankers, and 
alsctrio power g;ids become objects, of attack by terrorist groups. The 
possibility is being brought nearer by international linkages.- The 
terrorists, who carried out the massacre at Led airport in Israel belonged 
to TaPan, were trained in Korea, purchased arm's in Italy with money 
raised in Uest Germany and had the sympathy of server, al Arab countries.' 

Flo dern technology is adding-to the • dangers, | ' : ' 


- 5 - 


14. ' Sscondly 'there is thedaiifer that a 'feu of the kisapons available 
to modern armad forces may becoms available to terrorists. In January 

1 976 y security forces in Kenya arrested five Palestinian terrorists uho 
ucre trying to smuggle a dismantled SAil- 7 missile in psckagBs labelled 
'*|l)otar -car- spares”! This uss to be used for shooting an airliner, Tuo Arab 
terrorists uers arrested in Roma in 1973 with a Soviet SA-7 heatsoeking 
ro eke t. 

15, '' Thirdly plastic explosives are becoming more pouerful. One 
authentic calculation is that betusen I960 and 1975 more were about 700 
incidents of international terrorismC this includes intarnal terrorism) in 
ujhich about 700 people uere idllsd and about t,700 injured.^ The real danger 
lies not in the inersasing number of incidents but .in sorna of trisas attacks 
being rnors destructiva of life and property,' 

16* Fourthly even more than technology, the danger liss in the 
increasing number of ”Angry Young Men” Contrary to popular balief terrorists 
mainly come from uell-to-do families and the majority ara genuinely upset 
by the acts of injustice they see around; them, i/nry feu -realise that their 
methods add to the sUm- total of injustice, Intern.gtional terrorist operations 
are complicated, requiring technical skill, mastery of human paychology and 
uQapons, and a knoulGdc;" of fordign languages,! The majority of Uest Gorman 
terrorists are educated enough tO:: be high-pad executives.' In Italy, the 
majority of terrorists arc university educated r-nd ccrne from uper middle 
class families, 

17.,i Fifthly the real oppression of minority groups poses even great 
dangers,. There is ample moral justifnction of terrorism in the eyes of ■ 
serve ral minority groups, uho argue that they can never uin a conventional 
-^'uor ag-niost pouarful majority groups, uho copBcss th'^ minority groups and 
ars not uilling to concede national independence to them. The Irish, the 
Plale stinians, the Kurds, the Basques and many others feel that tueir cause 
is jus-fc, hr. henachin Begin, the Israeli Prime Fiinister, uho is so vocal 
against Palestinians, is perhaps the fathr-r of terrorism in best Asia at a 
time uhen terrorism uss the main instrument of views. ■ Tha majority syndroms 
has spread so ars th:'.it these groups ate willing to espouse the causes of 
other groups in the world. This has led to international linkages, which 
make the task of the police extremely difficult.'! ’’Links have boon proven 
not only betwe^'n Palestinians, Oapansse and Irish, but also betu'-en these 
or others and Basque separatists in Spain, Breton irredentists in France, 
and similar groups in Pakistan, Turkey, horecco, Indinesia, the Philoppines. 
Latin America, Southern Affica, Ethopia and ’’Ourdistnn” 

18. i There is no doubt that a fsu of the Cantral Governments are so 
dicfeatdi rial that the rs vol ting -area gains , the moral sympathy of the 
intcll actuals allover the world.. Only 6nB-;example may be quated, that is 
Bhutto's treatment of ..Baluchistan, For poiitioal reasons Bhutto is bving 
bult up as a democrat. It was he,' who ■ dismissed the provincial Government, 
enjoying the mandate of the Baluchistan ■ peoplej steup a puppet regime and 
when defections coUld not bo arranged three opposition flLAs, were detained. ; 



As the strength of the Bsiluchistan Assembly ues only t9this msant that about 
50% uexe eliminated . by ' murders/detentions. Uhen the Beluch peopla^rose in 
revolt against ' Bhutto the government launched a reign of terror, mis uas ^ 
replied to by borne -blasts at Quetta, Chaman and othsr urban centes. After 
Soviet troops marched into Afghanistan a terrified Zia regime has adopted a 
much more conciliatory attitude touards Baluchistan, 

19 , ' There should be no .ifivprGssion that minorities arc oppressed everyuhere,- 
There ore also pampered minorities, for example, ths Georgians in the 

Sovit Union, However whenever there is any disturbabco in any such the 

world is apt to jump to ths conclusion that the minority, is being oppressed,' 
Then there are states like- Yugoslavia and Lebannon, where no group is in a 
majoirity and pow^r is shared by various groups on some pre agreed basis. 

Even then some groups take to terrorist activity,! 

UII URI TTE N ANDORAL G U IDANCE FORTERRORISTS 

20. ' It may sound ridicutkous to some that there should bs written 
mannuals for terrorists.- But this is 'a natural development in regions where 
thoir numb'rs are so large that mon th-to-mon th instructions will not doV| 

Simple the foUowingt- 

(i) At ona time the American terrorists aluays took-way the 
weapons of policemen killed. Later they- found that the numb- r and' mak" of tbc 
weapon became a good evidentiary link to connect the torrorist to a specific 
murder. Son 1972thc guidance was ”Uc dp not nc d to take wsapons from iced 
(killed) pigs, specially those’ that have b.'cn righteously baconizcd,' 

Th''rc,arc better places to rip-off weapns-not where they can be linked to ? 
butchorod hogs,'” This shows how terrorists hove developed their own .. 
vocabulary, 

(ii) As bajks have the money those writings lay down detailed hints 
for rccohnaisancG of the target and planning of-getauay. 

(iii) Indiscriminate terror as in the Punjab- is often advocated to 
instill fear in the public so that they, do not helo the police 'when -the 
terrorists are carrying out tneir operations, - 

(iv) The smuggling of firearms, the illegal transfer of money, the 
forging of passports, communications by secret codes-all these have become 
..well -developed techniques, i 

"Mill. T Ef^ROR BY’ BOTH'LEFTISTS,- and, rightists URBAN RURAL, 

' 'In I ndia a’,4 gpnoral - fallacy -' in, regard td terrorism is that it is 
’ axtraleft.’, .Thipi fallacy Originated' tecaUsa duringtho British period several 
: terrdtist 'graujia'' Q 0 llPd--‘.thd{]|)'sal.vb- *:fe'cialist‘ ,i From 1969 onwards the 
iNaXalitos, who ' oallPd thema-alves communist Party-flarxist Loninist— were so 
leftist that they oal.led the CIP (in) as a reactionary party Thoir acknwladged 



loodGi^UDS plao— Zg dung md tin-Piao, ujho sc ' uri tin ip dubbed the Soviet CommuniE 
as r' yisionis ts. Looking at the uorld stituation it is. diffoult to say 
uhether there more terrorists among the right-uing grourrs or among 

the leftists,- Rightuinq terrorists have op;,:ratGd on a largo-scalo in Latin : 
.America, espsciaiiy Chile and Argentina. Fiost army dictatorships, including ■ 
those in Pakistafi and Ba ngladesh, have the support of right-uing uxtremists, 
Ths mainobjcctiv- of these groups is to presorve the old structue aginst 
any change and to safeguard the privillgcs of elite groups like . ■ the 

landlords, Many right-uing terrorists sometimos ucrs rcligiGUs garbs.- By 
all accepted standards the Anpnd Fargis, the militant section of the Akalis ( 
and the recently rsised Bhumi Sena of Bihar fsli in the category of right- ; 
uing terrorists* It were the right-uing terrorists, uho made r-'peated attem - 
pts to murddr Dc Gaullu, 1 

22, ; It is true that the NaXalitcs called thcrnsclvr, Marxists- Laninists 
but. judged by the writings of Marx and Lenin terrorism is an infantile di- 
corder because bo t Marx and Lenin Visualised the involvement of the madscs,' 
Terrorism, ty its very nature, cannot involve more- than a feu . people Again 
both Farrism and Leninism have a a, dear vision of the future-may be good 
for seme and bad for oth;:rs» On the oth'-r hand guerilla writings ara full 

of hints hou to dcstory but there is no mention of the type of society, uhic 
they wanted create,: . 

23, ' The controversy betw" n urban and rural terrorists is based partly 
on the brand of political philosophy , which a group prof. esses and parmly 
on the terrain in which one opcr.atGs, The the oritic->l controvery has not , 
bean overshadowed by tuio practical considerations: 

(i) First the centre of power of the Establislimsnt is in the 
cities, where most of th.eir leaders live, 

' (ii) Secondly the publicity to a cause in mUoh gretar if the 
blow is struck in a city like London, Paris, Berling, Delhi or even 
Amristser as compared to the rural are-as of Bihar, east U,P,' Haryana otc,; 
Terrorism practised in the interior areas of China from 1913 to 1948 
hardly c.ame to the notice of the’ outside press, 

24, ! In the pre-1945 world in most areas terrorism was a means of Isst 
resort when all otner methods of redressing grievance failed or hac! tto 
chance of success agsinst a powerfully entrenched government. After 1945 it 
has become a normal means of communication by a few grups, who think that 
this is the correct method to be used at the very first instance, ihere 

be other groups, as in India, who think^ that the Constitutional machina 
of redrassing grievances is so heavily weighted in favour of the ruling sli 
that they can get nothing but promises, which are repeated before every 
election and quickly forgotten after it. In Bihar the land legislation^ 
Passed by the same party ■ go vsrnment ha,-s simply not been impls men tad. This' h 
given risen to Naxxlite terrorism, of . the Bhumi Sena, raised and financed by; 
fsndal alcments.' Freedom -for pppos'ing terrorist groups to operate implies ; 
wither collapse or abdication of government machinery. 



V. 


by the govr: seuerol 

® dictators, notably in Chile, NicarqUa, Arqentin^. P-kiQ-f- r, 

l"9al -^^aiTiGuork, ac opted by the dictator.^In all thes- Stn^p-“ 
tte rr iis„ groups ■ sprang- up to counter State tsrrorism.j 

-IDCAL~I N TERI MAJI ONAL . U .MDERS TAN DI f-J G ' ' 

method of soluing this problem like many other probl^^rs 
in full- internatronal understanding.^ States, irraspr-ctLe ' 

poJiticol Ideologies haue co-operated in fighting olonue ^nnli "nn 4 - 

UttKV.osjscnro1“thfs Prickly . ‘ Ho„e .e? 

27.i When ransom is demanded the saving of lives b-- comas nn-mmnnni- 
and ronsPm is often pnid. It is forgotten that Snch “SoLssfSl blbkn (1 
leads td numerous repetitions follousd by an Escalation in the ^ 

In the their fatc-though it may appear to be cruel- and to pav th" r 
money to the another rf'fuses to dn =in TP fhr- -;r,T. 4 l ^ S one ranson 

gKt*^ifiin1s*-TKii o?"S\““sobi-d n‘o^-SdlVtlLS 


28 *i The second international agrcuniont -»cu':n qmnnn fh'-' -f-nm 
should be to compel the national governments concerne d" to hptn ph 
culprits to book. Small nations may look their sou-c-'s to hunt^Hn^,n f ■ 4." 
groups.' Tho financial 'cosx of fighting int-^rna-^h-ir oi dunr doun to rrg ns t' 

be nornc on an agreed basis by the intrinotSonl^So^unitr"?? 
made clear, nouevery uhat dutcrc most governments n-r.%* ^ 


financial costs but political costs.; 


governments at prese'nt 


Is no • 


29,1 While police measures are essential nothing effcctioe can hp 

done^in democracies unless sound .public opnion' is built up soa^nof 

terrorism. It has to be explained to the- public that t"*" rrorT cTr h • • 

that lives of thousands and ruined lakhs of families- uho dJ 

the ca-begory of exploiters or ^ uH doers. Th- m- it h ^ ^ 

that it is not- difficult for tho maloiitv of tV ar nnt so pouerful 

terrorism Is gnnsrally a uidapen against ths innocLnt and 

orphans are not, responsible for any policieja-r nn-^t t ^ ^ uidous and 

governments. ^ P9 J-icica-e ven unjust ones -pf thoir 

30,' This ideal solution of intc-rn-pi-Unn i j. 

■quite distant to the ugly,., rcdli ties of iL mo dirn'^Corl d in* 
government- have established' regular 'Pchoals which several 

are many ■ secret Sevice- agfeheiss-, .uha--- do finance terrori^f 

countries. Th': re fore, in this imoGrfrrt i.n^T h o r activities in other 

to rely on thr.eir oun’of?orts a^S^tN c^opcti^iL i?" ^avc 

to them. ^ auo rnc cooperation of governments, friendly 
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EElOF^S _nAOE: .BY 

31. - Ohg of trir- greatest uictims of both national and international 

terrorism Hns b'cn Ulest Germany and that is uhy she made the best efforts 
fjr'oiriotc' international coopordtion in this respect. The Government of the 
Federal Republic of Germany callGd upon the Geneal ■■Assembly of the United 
Nations to resolve a conyention against tha taking of hostages. Its stand 
uas thiit the nations of the world have already joined in proscribing 
piratray and slavery international terrorism with the taking of hostages is 
the neu form of As orrly as in the Hague . Gonvcntion of 1970, 

the signatory st-^tes engaged, to prccent aircr.sf t~hij ack;. rs f rojj doing harm 
and free the hostages experience however unfortunately shown with what little 
effect this conuontion is implemented, 

32, During the summor of 1976, the ha'sds of state and goy'. -nmcnt of the 
nine mSmb''.r countries of the Erupoen Community ijsclarsd ’’that thay regard 
the inhiman practice of taking hostages in order to exert prcs.sUrc on a 
go y-,.,rnmcn t as absolutoly unacceptable, regardless of the siins and reasons 
inyolyGd,” The member states of the Community therefore agx'''nd to place 
terrorists and takers of hostages before their courts^ or to deport thorn. 

The nina countriss :r1so agrepd ,to maku c. fforts to reach world -uide .agreernGnt 
on the combatting and prevention of international terrorism and kidnapping,' 

33*' Sines 1972, a Uni ted nations 'Cornmitt^.c hnsbcr.n uiorking on the problems 
of common mGsouros against terrorism, but without success, the difficulties 
in-dsfining terrorism" in au uay th,:t is valid for all states u-ere too 
great, Uhat is a battle for freedom, and uhat terrorism? Particularly tha 
statou of thu Third Uorld fsar that an int.^rhatiorial convention to proscribe 
^^errorism could be misunderstood gs disorimination. against freedom mouGmsnts,^ 
The dramatic events of lnt"'r years such as the attack' on the-, OPEC in l/icnna 
and the Iji jacking of an air err ft to entuobe haw' vr made the criminal 
nature of int-" rnational terrorism more' and more clear to the population of 
the -on tire world* 

34., -As a r-esult mainly of Ucst Germany’s of forts in 1976, all members, of 
the Security Council of the United National declared themselves ag.sinst 
terrorism.' The German Ambassador to the United Nations, l/on Ueohar 
cnll'-d upon the Security Council to ’develop offectiu,: weapons for combatc- 
urterrorism and, in _ particul ar, the taking of hostages".' Turrori-sm, he said,, 
threatened int-'r national secuity and the basis for normal int rnorbional 
relations,' The use of force agdnst innocent and univolvcd persons may hot be 
counternised as a moans of enforcing even political inter'.. sts and aims- such 
actions arc more than criminal acts,' It would be cynical to 

conclude that the r-'isults been nil,‘ Thoigh international terrorism .ontinuas 
yet a numb:.;r of states hove developed a b'-'tter sense of responsibility to 
th-e int''~rnatiQn 3 l community and in obvious acts of terrorism th'Oy do help 
the victim nations. 




3g a result of tho , g f fo rts o f west. European countri- s, rP-inlv 
G-.rrnany, the Europenan Convention on the Suppression of tnr^ori^n , 
for signaprcs on January 27, 1977. Jha response- from ucs+' r^^ Euron' ® 
oy . runt Iming bu o bhcro tsas poor rosoonsc from th^^ thid Uorl ^ 

didnot agro with, the definition of terrorism. Man? faft^^^^^ ^ 

gov. rnments ignored terrorism practise d by di ct^ torshio- I f " ,V i"""" n 
that it was hca\;ily uoighted in favour of a .nn"’ • also felt 

thos. do„,inated by iight-wlng parti^; Th. rd “so^^val " hi tv 7' 
cism because uast Erupcan thinkinn- was j n -p * A'-o this griti-- 

□ f Boadcr nalnh of Group, tho R-d Iv '' actlultxoa 

for the jljaoking of a aViL arlo^f? on fospunslblo 

1977), the Popular Front for thu llbr-rotlSn^^P*!- " So^aby in September 

groups, uhioh arc ultra Icftls?.: T^c ghost ofult?h7Sf “7 
haunting uhen links betue n v-'i'iDu- no-hinn , ‘ ^^^sm bcoamo moro 

formalisedy in 1966 at the T>-lOTntln-ntal first ' 

Reprrscntatiucs in Hauan, ationded Ey oSer o7 hunS"d°dr?°"°i““r"“^^ 

Latioo -America, the Fliddlo En=?f ° 7 ^ .^‘-^ndr.-.d dol-, gates from 

subsequently fost^’rrd .t ru^Sfi 1 Asia. These links have bh-n 

draws VgctLE^l^oEE e7 E7 terrorx7ra7ou77r ! "" 

today: the Baddder flcinhof of the TPE,1 thc^RH^^thv^n nn77 exists 

Bastfjcs Bretons and Irish for cEEmolh ?hE, hu7go77 September, 

in ye Lcynon were hclia77ta“ES7trIE”crre7%E7' trrining camps 

or Iraq.' Aocording to some reoorts, som- of th i noT ,, Li bya, Somalia 

were previously trained in EotawlshS“ts in th7Gi77““ ‘he, camps 
for training m'mbcrs of the FedayemV PFLP hnlh ^ o’ ' ^ originally 
-China and North. Korea. In the sourc? of th- im/-^H o^pport. from . 
of Pans policGmGn(June 1375) by Cnrlrs i-‘'u o hilling 

forged London Airport Stamp had^bhen Gsrd on'^^rfU? J ^ ■' 

passport, used by one of the kiliors f b) - Pn ^'^9^ d . Ecuadorian . 

Israeli passport used by one of the Alfntnh +’ p72, (c) a forged 

arresred in Australia ih January 1973 ^^P^'^^mber^ squal 

JARA member arBosted'in Paris in Suly/ ig7> ^ 

f_P^°yP ,.a TUA aircraft in Rome in August l 97 A^'^Th^ Passport used 

chains of common usage linking various terrorist similar 

tiavo used. O.uing to ,thc sympathy of large sec t^^ons the arm.s they 

world uith oppres'sed groups like the Oolro+i'i- psoplo in the 

convention sponsored Ey y?st Europh': Kas^'oVbJCE 


HEgEc^lB^of sEd7v7irosl"7?l77ro7^tl7"y77°"= the 

dealin-g with, jij ackers.' Previous" to ^thes-^u^t^ giving rules for' 

High Scas, uhichvdcalt both with shios ^sneva Convention on the 

but ucty few rotifiad thoso,“ lno?h7E7ifflEulTv"lL7'' 
nations h,„„ ._,tion fSr oiyino sviEm Ei^Hf-i??! 


tryiEa7h-’i?°7?i^'*“? extradition .^PIsEy EaE?- h7“7°^"T'’®" 

trying their nationals even if the crime n4 nn^X , 

others, have laws for trying tuervoor iL f outside the countrv 

committed on thslt terSSE?. ^h^EcLdt S forexmes 

among natrons that cetain orimQ should not br r- among 

agreement among nations that octoin “i^^s^ sEoJiS^n^t'te ft7d 7" 
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political. A uniform policy is in the interest of all nations because 
countries, uhicf/givs asylum to criminals today may bs vie times of another 
se t of criminals , tomorrou, Thoss uho usnt to study the Iscol pcsition more 
may study Shri H,R, Khanna*s (Tetirsd dudgs of the. Supreme Court) excelicnt 
artiol^ in the Statesman of Fiarch 16, 1981,: 

JiAnO Mh EFFORTS TO TACKLE TtRRORUSiVi 

37. Houevor, national efforts are still the key to ths pro blem . and 
much progress has ba.n mads* Each country has to evolve its oun system of 
dealing ui th terrorists but a feu common features may be noted. 

First the higher the general acceptability of the police in 
society the better public response it can get* The British example iias 
shown that public:gBlp ig^vital in meating this menoncB,' No intslligcncf 
service in the world has ever matched the willing information given by' 
citizens. The ry-cent arrests of a feu known extremists in 1983-84 in 
Delhi would havs' been impossible without public-spirited citizens, notably 
nAHlUlR the taxi-diiucr. In LI. K. public informetion is the main - saurce 
of intelligence cf the .police,: 

38# Secondly all measures taken to reduce the finances at the 
disposal of terrorists uill reduce the scale of thair operations. This 
may be an impossible t,3sk if a foreign government takes an indiract hand 
in helping a terrorist group. Even then no governmenn oao giv/e unlimited 
financial ' aid. One painful but wise decision is always of great help, tho-h i 
is" a government dacision not to accept any demands of any group of 
te.rrorists. The wanton safrifice of human lives may’look cruel but its 
ultimate kindness, like ' that of a sourgeon’ s knief, can only be 
appreiated by its. long-term results,’ 

39 , ! Thirdly trials should be swift and judicial punishments should be 
quickly implemented. The greater the .risk of arrest, prosecution, stiff 
jail sKntencrs/c 3 pital punishment the lose r'-.cruiis there will be 
available unless the cause is very dear to millions like the_ Palestinians ■ 
o.nd the Irish,’ Whatever one’s ideas on Islamic criminal justice system one 
hess to prasio the SaUdi- Arbian government for the speed with which they 
tried and punished these, who seized the Holy mosque ,?t HECCA and converted 
a citadel of. peace: into an armed camp.' 

40, ' Fourthly in 'order to traco terroris.es all the world over the 
recording, storing and retrieval of information about the terrorists, the ; 
associates, thrir'modus opemndi and thair sources of finance should not c 
ly be .03 exhaustive as possible but should use' the l,otcst technologicol 
means available,’ It should be pos-Sible to send information, descriptive 
rolls fingerprints and photography , by wireless,’ 


A. 


41 *i Fifthly security procedures at airports, especially -checking of 
passports, have to be continuously improved ui thou t making these so 
cumbersome as to harass million of bonafida travellers. These are specially 
n e cess ary ^ n ui nter months vjhen heavy warm clothrng permrts be tter 
conadment of uiaapons,; 

42J Sixthly exports should study -the sritings of terrorists and ex- 
terrorists not only in their countries but also in other countries. It is 
surprising hou many terrorists uork according to taxt books, yhich the 
police have not cared to real.' A feu of these are mentioned. 

(i) Carlos flarighella , Plinimanual of the Urban Guerilla (Ney World 
Liberation Front) 1970), 

(ii) On organizing Urban Guerilla Units (Afro-American Liberation 
Army, 1970) . 

(iii) Carlos WarigheHa, Guerilla Tactics and Operations, 

(iv) Cha Guevara, Guerilla Warfare (Neu York, 1959 ).i 

43.' Seventhly the authorities should under nto circumstances make the 
entire public pay for their own incompetence, especially lack of intelligence* 
It ■ , 

is playing into the Hands of terrorists if normal life is so bajly 
disrupted that the public starts hating the government machinery. An 
example of this can be quoted from punjab where ths goverment machinery. 

An example of this can be quoted from punjab uhere the government banned ^ 

the playing of motor cycles and scooters in the entire state for 15 days 
from the first of Flarch 19'84 on the plea that these have bs>n increasingly 
used by extrsmists and criminal elements for committing offenees, Cetain risks 
have to be taken even if it means the loss of a feu lives. This brings us 
to an important point,! 

44,, Eightly it must never be forgetten that ue. oanot establish a 
totalitarian state with no fr'-ed mesimply to fight terrorist activity,^ 

This is playing into ,ths hands of the terrorist. Accoriiing to Carlos 
riarighela the "aim is to provoke repression 'by making it impossible for 
the government to gov-rn without repressionj by violence on the streets, to 
compal the government to harass the population with searches, curfeus, 
arrest and de ten tionj _ to make libeoral forms of lau unuorkablc by intimidating 
uitnesaes and journalists, so that uitnesess dare not - ■ give evidence 
and juries dare not convicts, ^ As a result less dibcral forms of ' . 

of lau have to be intduced- for example, the suppension of trail by jury 
and the accoptance of written svidence without' the witness hav/ing to appear 
in person to be cross— examined, ^ This invitably results in moreinj usti.ces more 
sympathy with the accused, and hence m9re supp^ort for the r§ vdu tionary move- 
ment.! *’ ' ' 
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45, ' i-iinthly the higher the general afficisncy of the polica the 

better the control on tarrorist activity,' 

(i) A poll CB force which does not knouits routine coupry day 
criminals can hardly ' combat the terrorist menance,: ■ 

(ii) The contro'l of firearms an d 'explosiur s has a direct hearing 
on control of terrorism* Drug-peddling, smuggling, bank robberies, 
blackmailing are all routine sources of financing terrorist aotivitity,' 

46, ' Tenthly there must ba no poll tical . interferen ce or e vsn political 

motivation on polich oparations. This is bast illustrated by ths exampla 
of, Britain, I will quote extensively , from the book written by Sir Robert' 
['■Tarks, tha Commission -r of Police London, As Comhissionar of the Tlstropa- 
litan police from 1972-77, Sir Robort T-iark bore the responsibility for* 
tackling an unprecedented wavs of terrorism.,, chiefly from the IRAi Car 
bombs, '• letter bombs and other outrages became, se-'-mingly daily events? 

P,C« Stephen Tibbie was shot dead chasing a terrorist suspect, Ross 

flc Uhirter was shot doajd on his own doorstep. Sir Robert describes how 
Scotlnnd Yard learnt to combat the terrorists . and, in particular . 

reveals the inside story of the celebrated B.aloombo Streat and Soaghetti 
HoU se sie gas. 

"Ue were all surprised but delighted when in February 1975 a 
message arrived from the Palace that the Quean would like to visit the 
Bomb.. SqU-arl, Ue had by that time iisd many explosions, unexploded bombs, 
letter bombs and incendiaries since the first car bombs wore planted 
in August 197 3 and pains taking and often courageous work by the 
Surveillance team, bomb disposal officers, fingerprint experts-,' photo- 
graphers, dog handlers and others n.id not enjoyed the success we had 
hoped for. Their combined efforts had, however, compiled a mass of 
evidence that, was to prove invaluable,” 

Describing ths Balcoms Street siege he says, ’’Arrangements w-uro 
made to cut off the public telephone system from the flat and later to 
disconnect the alectrioity. Ua knew the terrorists hod a batter operated 
radio but its life was clearly limited and, ue did not want them to ses 
thsmselves as heroes in a nationwide melodrama. Instead, a field 
telephone was lowered to them from the flat above, as was a portable 
lavatory. This was intended,, in the event successfully, to convinca them 
that we were in ths flat when that was not aluays the oaso. Police 
marksmen were brought into position, hard-nosad dog-s making most 
unfrendly noises wets put in the flat beneath, the field of fire ^ from 
tho flat was clearly mgrJ<ed by tapas and ue settled down to the inevi- 
tabls war of Attrition,: It was, to last for 5 days, 18 hours and 55 minut 



Contrary to general belief, the operatipn uas quite simols =nd 
strightforuard once ue were sure of the problem. Though up ue-e deeoly 
concerned about^the safety of the hostabes I did-Oat cofieidsu for ana 
moment that they were not expendtla, I felt heartfelt sympathy for r-ir 
and Plrs. Matthaus but fait that human life uas of littla importance 
when balanced against the principle that violence must not be alloued 
to succeed.i. Fortunately, in deciding that policy, there uas no need to 

anyone, ^nor did I do so. The four terrorists uere common criminal 
fhf qa^ responsibility _ for dealing with them, unless I decided to use 
the afl, Uas mine and mine alone. It uas not so such 
as no decision at all.” 


QB 01 oe d ro u se 
difficult decision 


baaiy shaken, uere physically unharmed and 
uere to be though heartless. Far from it, they uere rarely out of mV 
mind. But ue had agreed at itha Yard that if any senior police efficer 
uas taken he uas to be uritten off.i A touch of grim humour uas added 
uherr I uas asked uh^t ue should do if they took a politician,- or eyan 

lhe?^io^Sl^d"iSl^r^fe^°m^ hesitation: ^.Lk them if, 

"JPa^t^from catching the four terrorists the Balcombe Street 

theJ''uoCld''hp nTTh^H men, uere not as silent as ue thought 

they_uould be and ue had a mass of invaluable evidence.. Public cooperation 

uas limitless and soon led to the discovery of bomb factories and furthe 
evidence,; Ue uere not alone in our success. The provincial police had ’ 
scored some resounding trimphas, especially in Hampshire,, the Uest Mid-*' 
nds and Surrey and at long lastit ,uas becoming clear that Great Britain 
uas not a ,V3ry safe sea, for Irish terrorists to suim in By the Ind of 
1976 thcr hao been 263 incidents in England and Uales involvinq 302 
devices. In London alone there had been 182 explosive devices and 11 
shootings. 58 Peopls had been kill'-d and many more injured but 148 person 
had been apested, 49 of them in London ,, uhere 68 per cent of ill the 

cleared up,! And throughout all this ue had 
not killed or uounded a single terrorist.- 
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It politics is to be, defined as ".J^n Art oS tbe 
attainable" or "The Science ot th a possible" in the 

game ' , ’wh-sra in the situation o£ 'Who .gets Maat 
when and Kow 'data rmines the network of 'authoritative , 
a^llocation of values ' in , the Social system/ Terrorism 
as a Weapon or ‘Gun as an argument ' will have a cohesive 
as wall as divisive role in the Philosophy of State 
Building. . Tho conventions view of PQiitics b.egins and ends 
with an 'all pervasive activitiws school of the ooripusory 
and Go npu Is ive organisation historically called the state. 

Th'H threas rapressntative traditional pa rsp-activas on 
Politics in the’. .West .envision this state "as an organisation" 
(PletO/ Poussuous/ Hagai' & Green)- as a'.- Machine (HobbcsS/ 
Locl-cw/ B,antham) and "as a class" (^ferK) , - All of thir^ ■ 
acceyst 'Foroo' or ‘viol';2nce‘ as a key variable in the 
notion of the sover^'ign State/ which to~day repr.'.,s.,snts a 
lugal instrumentality of Political survival* Whether ' 
peopl-i can be kapt ‘terrified' or 'they thorns olvrs ■ fool the 
'terrors of anarchy' is the basic issue/ which borders on 
the question of ‘‘Volition' and ‘Gianeral will'/ institu«^ 
tionalised-by the Sovereign state. * Flachiavelli/ Hobbes 
and Eoolin who con cep tu alls -ad the notion of ^lodem 
Sovereign State in the 16th and 17th Century Enrage opcaly 
advis.-ad the King to play the lion and maintained that a 
sovereign, should b l "Feared rather than loved". Even 
Aristotle sav^ th'.,;. possibility -.t. r-.’volutions or discussions 
in his city states ^-jith the ,di munition of foar or rise of 
terrorist, groups in the body politic* 

Th^;:, cont-amporary' view of. the politices as a crudu/ 
vulgar and normloss struggle for hege.mon,y- and domination 
PQionits' the statu or the government to .indoctrinate its 
citizens ‘into some, sort of a pattern Maint-unancs.- As a 
ma.star science pf manipulation Politics today controls the 
stib systems of. society/ regulates its economy/ ao“ordinates 
its raligio'us bsulidfs and, gaiiaratas new cultural values 
of development and .mo detnis action. .The Nation .state/ -being • 
tha pres ^xit: -.limit 'o'-f .Po.iiti-cal. evolution -^f 'human history/, 
tha NatLnnal and' '.intorna tional dim. -vision of "state 'system 
Gonesntrata on the' question- of' quest defence arid expansion 




o£ sQv< 3 rQign id-'isritity phenora-aion call>id Nation statw* 

In tha Non— Wesfc-jsrn Vforld of Gonial lagacios rnv;ra 

Politicai incLap indcnc^a has acoornpiishad tha fiirst incipi-^nt 
stags a£ sovortiign stati building but thsj gnj sofi^c^^^srcisc 
of Nation-Waldir^ around- thu nucleus of tho soft 
Stata is a fright^ing endaaVDur/ oftsn frustrated by the 
pressures of demogrBphic ^^sxplos'ions/ cultura.! pluralism and 
international ideologies* 

The root problem of Nation State Building in the Third 
World ODuntrios/ including India# has boon to defend the 
territorial integrity of these nebulous states# modernise the 
hotrog'^nous sub groups of their mediaeval populatic.n# democra- 
tise their dysfunctional institutions and to strongthijn the 
shifting centres of Sovereign Power in the midst of termoil. 
Tha plurality of population groups generates demands of 
sae^sion of territory and the govv.rnmsnts being w-^ak# are 
forced to csDmprDmis<s their sovet\3ignty und -r ovirt and covert 
pressures of sub nationaiism pr/and international ideo-logissi 

' Ihus discard and Politics-Social tensions besides 
being inevitable# bring unprecedented fordes of viplancK-s into 
pl'ayi Negatively there is no solvit to coalesce fissij^rous 
tendanci-os and positivoly there is an unma nag oable, hiatus 
batwsan the levels of rising expectations and systems pei>? 
fortnance on all fronts. The resiliance and str ngth cf the 
political system is not only undr-.r str.-ss but is also under 
trial and tost to manage crises and chaos by developing extra 
load-bearing capacity. The situation has b^en furtiier 
agravated bys- , . , 

’til'-Un realism f Port Politics# too 'weak, to generate ■ 
national cousensus on live issu-^n of discord. 

( 2 ) Weak articulation of pressure politics, too 
inaffectivo to bargain with tha coercive st«uchers 

■ ' of Power# . . ■ " 

(3) Decline af charisma of regional leaders# leading 

to political insensibility of governments to 
constitupal or peaceful protests by aggrieved sub 
groups.' ■ ' • 

The net 'result has b-j-*n that, peaceful social change 
gets obstructed and the Revolutionary salvage the s-'/stem- 
Naturally#aiternatives like (1) Military Coup de dtate 
( 2 ) Communal tako over on Maoist linos (3) or an all out 
rsbeUion , and/or revolution through dvil war arc ruled out 
at the present juncture of Indian history* But than# tho 



Political discontsaitmont or rainority^^^^ has to -.xpross 

its-.-lf n'lt only in . multiplicity. But in int ensity es v;oll. 
3'>ra.,:! -if t'oa iorms or :mod--ss -of its manifestation ar.;: ca.lloci:*' 

(1) Purlic agitations and D isorers 

( 2 ) P.olitical unr-ist or Insurroction 
^ 3 ) Ins u rc, snc V o r Gu riXla war . 


, ” Torrof is or 'p'';rha,ps has to' a part or the W:;aponary 
in. all, this - six o;xpr-3Ss ions oi viol'-'nt change or n.iv.olutionary 
up“h-,:.:aval. But terrorism* as a concept for theoritical 
‘a'nalys.is.. to quota Ppof. JBS Hardman (in Encyclopedia of 
Social Sci-vnee (575/^3 ” tha method or tho. th-sori'' b.o.hind the, 
rn.ithod^ wh ;r::by an .organised grohp or party se-aJes to achiuve 
its avowed aims,' chii fly through the systematic use of 
viol'-'nco. Obvlgusly thi , three critical variables arvj 
(a) , Organis sd,.:, group, (bl avowed aims and (c) Sys''c.,;raatiaa use 
of violanca. fegain all these thran arc the basic prerequisites 
o f a then ry o f Revo lu tio ne ry ch ange . Fo r cla ri ty pu rpos ss 
1st us take the standard Encyclopsciia definitions of the terms 
to .identify the natusqs and’fpurposes of Terrorism (^ite distinct 
from' (1) ’ Intirnidatinn* (2)- Insurgency (3) RQ«vallion and 
( 4 ) Revo lu tio n . : I ntimida ■^nn , '(.Unlike Terro ris raT( a) moirely 
thr ■atens injury or rT!a,turial harm to arouse fear of Punishment 
...for non .compliance. ... (Here) (6 ) the decr.ja of viol'cncG is 
used to the extent needed •fco csollect a tribute or ransom or ■ 
to restrain#: overt and covert acts (c) It is sungortivG .and 
other methods or used at later stag. 


Insurgency -• (Unlike Terrorism) roprssents initial stage of 
arm<3d_ violent opposition... It is an (a) incipient r> 2 bellion , 
lo-Calised and limitqd to goals of modifiod policy or personnel 
• ••«' It is negetivo r -sistancR'i,.and succession or overthrow of 
government ero far o£f’'.(b) P acific mrians arc ' consider 
inadequate and (c) ci cums ta n cus f f .3 r hope of success*- 
(actually) .the ris_t .'if an open tripl of strength s I'r.ms less ' 
dangerous than continued acquiescinc^ in a situation which is 
regarded as intolerable. 


"Insurgency involves Public disorders moro serious than 
Mob viol-:inc'5 and loss'sorious than true civil war". 


"It rspresents an internal Political revelt vjhidri the 
withstanding state does not. .risk to recognise as war and while 
other States are not ready to recognis.e as belligc3i(»"-' . 
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".isfeslMoS is more fraqp.iently confined ^to efforts on the, ■oprt-. 
PjQ.s£4aja.,..,a.f state to .l^.rnw'nff the the remainder" 

"Revolution in general is an uprising directed towa.nl a 
xadical modlf ica ■i;ion of ■ tho oy 1 a t- i ng Pq 1 it ■! --e 1 o r Sp al 
or Social order through put the whole terrltr^-rv the Stats". 

. , Na tu ra 11 y yis m is a 'Stretsaan of a Cons us al or 

violent Sabotage . than a' Thenry or perspective on socio 

po lineal change. Insurgency may b'-- oha of' the objactivas of 
Party or group, which employs terririsiri as a r 'ivolu tinner v 
method. But gsnnrally the two phenomena are' not linked in the 

change strategy. y^5t,"as idaological 
con<x.pts the .two _ ;may..b3 akin in the seuise that thoy.may 


occur ^vithout pain taking' pral 


and ars (?.) like! to 


,''IBg-bh 2 .il .IS alwa5® charact-'-ris-d bv tha ' 
to .aroUsy/ not only the roigning ooy'rnmsht 
or the naib-on in .control but also the mass '<!) o.^ thn -oeotl^ 
:fei -a ^.: g , ^ lis-a tlpn tha,t,,cctnsUtuted''authorityr is no’lo’naeV? ^ - 

^a-fely entgnpheg ob 'un~cha Hanged. Actually a « 4 . 

is Gn i ' 7 o V ^ « 4-Kr> xi i^ua j. y a us5rxx)Xist act 

Gonc.-a.vea v 2/ 3 ^- the a dvance nntxc!^ of what aiav 

not 

He lrapos.ss punlshm..-nt, 

yan in a fight b ^ rathar . 

to airi?tg " 

atirea^ oX social grou5r^s5tete°d*“oTOrnr„Ih??‘* rnp^sent 

i is .a,,W-^,apon:'oJ,.:i'5>.. biackrfiail ' ' ■ ■ - 

majority- decis^ yiealtimifi ^ ’jpon a 

assufeions thats-.. .cause.;. He operates under the 

^I^ . ^Mpn^ct.ij n is ..Unworkable in the D'r-'c',-.r)+- 

■£g3:^a^ijy= QJl..and sUDPnhf -. 

^ ^ shocked into •energ^ic 

. . - <®> O^ar i^n-Viogn f„y*^^y;.,^toP^f o£ t^-gST 

nrOnt on^norSilSv?^'^'’®'' 



HistocialXy spaakifig Terrorism as a weapon has bean 
tried by the Balancaaists / The Bolshrists and tha m.-mib- r of 
’Varrjdrya Volya’ . hll the three schools op® nly and convin- 
cing iy aecaptsd ” Terror as a chosen ins trumai tali tv nf 
Political action o” Tha Banquist wantod to us 'id vilient i 
terror where success was reasonably certain. To Bolshcrist 
the armsd action was in tha revolutionary circumstancss but 
Was to be r'-isorted as a last risort only. In both these 
cases * IX3tailed prapa ration and aonsplratnrv mathod* of scare 
and violence were emiDhasised. The psychology of “ Romantic 
Mes'slanism'' has be r their tactic and they drew their thoori- 
tical formations: from the wings of 

Bokanin , who advocated vioiance for Social change 
KroPtion , who taked about the Propaaends of the D^d 
Bmusso x^hoso main th -os is was the educative and publicity 
vaiae of terror in human' society. 

The classic statemont about the Nature scope / purpose 
and methods of Terrorists was very succivslly outlinad in tha 
Para-II. Sec D. of the Program of the Executive' Gomm ltt ea of 
Narr^dnava Vova in 1879. It reads - 

“The terroristic activity consists in dostrovina the 
most harmful person in the governmeat in dafendina the Party 
against espionage in punishing the perpetrators of the notablo 
Gaus.^s of Vi.:>l-nc3 and arbitrariness on the part of (autiiority) ^ 
aims to Un^rmina tlo-a prastiae of the aov^-:,mmontal powc?.r to 
di.^monstra te steadily the possibility of struaala against the 
government to arouse in this manner the ravolutionarv spirity 
of the p-'opla and their confidonce in tha success of the cause 
and finally to alva shapa and direction to the forces fit and 
trained to carry on the fight" . 

. Tha Terrorists may hijack a piano rob a bank disrupt 
Communications d.'.scr'ite a holy placu/ announce Hit lists# 
assistant VIPs or indulge in Wantcin Killings but every tiem 
th'oy feel that thsir So' called crimihality will bo respact&illy 
reraemb' rad as a martyres sacrific':*. Thay steadfastly w-^rk and 
want to 

Publicise their cause and 

(b) Soak and es tab lisa* popular base and support for this cause. 
?,Gtually they wish to 

Cc) Md uraence to the problem by prtjs ■:'^nting a despc'.rate and 
cyiical dimension, y:ii’Gh'(d) may demo era Use thu Political 
rulers and push th;jxi into a situation of counter Terrorism 
(q) Their frightening acts create a Breakdown ‘of law and 
order to intimate people and to Deleaitimisea locilgimato 
.qpy.Trnmep t by andengering a psycho logy, of the security 
through institutional 'ooll«3pst« • 



The Sir Fsnr«^ss in. Irf?land/- th.-a Kill:7jrs oi Indirin 
Diplomat Mshatra, the Xssisinas- oi Tsar ?^l-^xand--r Bomb 
throW-r at Masqu^z Gurrilla ■Siijht--'r o£ PDO/ tho Captors 

or W.S. iiostag-as" in Dr-^z' ths murders o£ Manchendaz Tivjari 
ahd Latc-i Japat 'Darain . and 'die Killers o£ British Policn ’woman 
at Libion srnbassoy in Lon don a-.il haw ,a cpmraon criminal , 

wssponery of , violehc-i/ jLjsti'fied -as a sublime cause about which 
Peopls ara supposed to have symoath'y, but are not strong 
organised and anlichted enough to fight. 

?iS a Complete revolutionary tactic T-jrrorism has 
never attained raal or total success. Gov-.-imra ents seldom 
ratrea't bafon acts of t-i^rror* Rather the v;ill to power g.-.ts rniiv- 
forccd by the cards. a of Power. T.errorists havi n’.-iver 

kept any office vacant' ev^-n under the nightmare of a prDb<3ble 
assisina tion. Haroism of isolat'd individuals or organised 
groups may iricidontly help in widening the popular base of a 
movam' 0 .nt, but tha art.bf revolution or the' phenomenon of ravo- 
lutionery change, can be" sustained only when the base csxists 
inspitC" and despite of terrorist coercion or blitzking* 

But- til an the offdctivity or inpact of terrorist activity 
in P^-litics-^national'' as wall as int-arnatiohal can not be 
dismissed as" mere sdeondaryz complexity of varied forces may 
not parrait the identification oC-lts exclusive role# yet its 
relative dedsivanes.© -ca-n : bti rougkly measured by cl jw loping 
an equation in prppaitionat'an'ijs . Some of the incda^,s in this 
m asuring scal-e -can ...bs, , 

(a) ' Sta fe.es -cajja city to hold pn Cb,)„, ,iUsk; Taking on either side 
(c) fivailabiiity.of Punds & Weapons ’ -(d) int -arnational oompadty 
(e) Leadership & Trained follow-ers (£) Sodo Pr^litical 
constraints 

■Preemptive acCion, dramatisation/ timely overtures/ 
shock theigpay. etc. are the varied' bachniques . whereby popular 
attention is kept ghuad to the causa. But these self 
dafaating ta.ctics ultimately harm the objective unless 
aduntourated by popular support. Passivty of the p-aopla often 
makes the terrorist more and more .da-ring - and they fall in a . 
trap in ‘organising terror* rather than'a movement. . Tnie, self 
sacdficihg terrorists may dwiilop an illusion about their faith 
in the capability of the people. .Th dr "dastardly acts evs^i 
whean glamonris-id may romantids.a -the liberal bourgeois but they 
l.^aVe the puasan'ts cold and bewildered. The illusion of making 
any causa; venerablg,;, through ,th.e barrel of a gun is misreading ■' 

"-O''"'-;... , ''J 'i' ’ ■ 

' • • But then if the Governments of the day show lack of ' ' 

understanding and aPP-reciafelon;, of;; facts the criminals can become 
mattyres -ovar night. Avoidanca of fear psychosis/ vulnora~ 
bility appeasement and surrender is the pre condition for any 
cx)nstitutional gov mmsnt in dealing ■with terrorism as a weapon* 
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Or. - th^-j , contrary th-i government should -xhibit calm courage, 
s'tabl-: firmn-'ss and cnc-^Uragu . social apathy by taking away 
wind from the tails * The High morale of the^ armed Sorcvs a.nd 
an intellectual appr-ciation f long range Policy Postulates 
by Police. It-.d its can. bo tho, rta.l source of strength in bringing 
the terrorist crrirainality to- book.. This policy has to bo based 
.■ on som's of. the iollbwing ■orincipl..:S.* 

( 1) ; ■ .;.Ev ry precaution taken and of fort riiad':-; that Terrorists 

"do not -acquire s^cpatby, supi>ort and respectability 

by: tne masses whos-re'eaus,.' thsjy. profess to ..charapibn* 

( 2 ) , tfes:ty, instant and. irapromtu actio is ar-e avoided - to ' 

. e. ' :„ W3aken the cohasivo cover of ideology -that giv^ s strTsngth 

-to all end sundry in the terrorist camp. f : 

(3) attack on the demancis, a ativitl<3s,: Terrain 

and t'chnifouos of terrorist criminality bs made to 
expose them to Po pula r . gaze and thareby weake.li' their 
support base. ' - :: 

( 4 ) Continuation .af a democratic dioloyuo to pr-..,pare ground ■ 

for B political ' set+iam6nt, v.’hich alone is the answer,’ , ‘ 

bo this socalled pseudo problem: -'f public disorder.- ■ 

(5) Continuous and objective evaluation of Political' Pacts 
in. the light of a~'nstitutional, goals and along range 

' .dragging on of the problem to pp-iparh poopl"; for 
nutrisation of terrorist activity' and avoidance of 
impression of appoasemwnt and surrender bi'-foro lilo- 
gitimatc force* 


While tile long range Policy ra-sasurc havi to be initiat-. 3 d 
and pe3:3U..'3d with caution and vigor, the short t..:rm strateifios 
have to be work 'd -out by the administration and 'fch .> hrmed 
forces stationed in the heartland of turmoil. Obviously they 
have to bo tipistvid, and vested with discretion to handle emorgency. 
They should evolve dodging and boging methods to comb and lob 
and may follow ‘ End justifies the means* dictum to maintain 
the inf.grity -"^f the Nation in a rial -caUSf-.s of treason and 
s-.'ibotege« The law has t'-^ be suitably,. amended to deal with the 
thr-’at and a little cUlutio.n of d-smoGratic pmeoss maybe a 
fair and reasonable price to preserve the National identity of 
the State especially whesn -'n.^mies surround the borders* The 
Police forces notwitiistanding the mcancas of the overall polidy 
must, consolitlate their loges-tic gains and dry out the sources 
of terrorist strsngth without violating public sensitivities* 

The -uffoxts of regression and the ajptaranee of, .non provo- 
dative, and non-? vindictive counter violence of Police can keqp ' / : 




terrorism at Bay. Obviously cUscration is th.j b t^--;-,r part of 
valQur and all those who face tiro must be lift to. ..volv-o sub- 
policies or administra tivu stratugiss subject to an over all 
ass -si?ment of Policy directions* 

Terror when hancllGd by counter t.irror requires (.-ixtra 
precaution. The sensitivity of violent action usually has 
uncontrolladi and far isaaching renifications . If a legitimate and 
powerful government mishandles terrorists it is likely to 
sanction criminality and weaken its own base, Thvi Terrorists 
may exploit our inapt m-.ve for mass mutxlsrs and communal killings 
with the result that the psychology of social insanity may causa 
transfer of segmental populations retariation of economic growth 
and clandestine involv-m-ant of enemy powers on the borders. - 
Go un tar terrorism by government ava-nA whesn fortified may shake 
the very foundations of a polity and throx-a h^r in the lap of 
superpower,- 

^ ^ Terrorism as a weapon in Politics is 

prelude to insurgency socession. In tJM present Indian . : d 

GonteKfe of Punjab it is being practised aithor to gain support 
for a negotiated settl^^^ of genuine minority grievances or 
(2) to-- strengthen the demand for a Sikh Homeland, on the lines 
of Isrdal.' In army case it has to bo combat od. at P.-^litiGal 
level.:* .The terrorists have to bs; exhausted deflated end firmly, 
dealt with an iron hand of law. Their called §iT!ioathis-:.rs have 
to be wooed and wean-od out. The former roguir-ss" a con c-- r ted and 
co----rdinated policy of Polie.a action/ while, th-o latter needs a 
patient and tactful waiting till it loses it publicity value/ 
gets counter productive/ exhausts and exposes” the mvistique and 
prepares :'tha political grouneV to clinch th a issues crying for a 
viable: so iution.' , " . V . 


'kii'kit'k'k'kikiiil: 



.T.ERFi_ORI S|V!. AS A yEAPONIN POLITIGS. 


“• 3o['i» DI A Zj IPS (REiD*),: 

^ 1) _g_f Te rro ^ri s.m ». 

yhen an organisBd group see ks to acnieus its B'uousd aims, chisfly : 
through systematic violance, not only against the real or imaginr d sourcss o f ; 
pousr_in the establishmant and against the limbs of that pouer, but also 
ggsinst the common _ people , uho hsue nothing to do with uhatev/sr issue is in\/oi~ 
ved, so as to induce fsar and anxiety, i.e*' terror in society, .all in pursu- i 
ance of^soma exprass purpose of their oun, the process- adopted and the' idealogyl 
undarlying it, if ue amy call it that, goes by ths name of terrorism. The ’ ^ 
purpose of such terrorism, both Intra-national and intern.Btional, is Usually 
socio-political. But it Rjay take other oust tones, regional, communal racial 
or national according to the nature of the issue and the projections the 
Particular is-sue has or develops. Brian dsnkins, an acknowledged authority c.n 
terrorism calls it violence for affect. The desired effect terrorists 
envisage is not merely on the victims, but more often on others. Fear is the 
instandsd effect of tarrorism, while the incidesoe of violent crime on a large 
scale causes fear only as a by product. E,: \i. Walter speaks of the three , 

elements in the process as the actual act or threat of violencs, the emotional 
reaction and social results. Carlos RarigheHa (1969), a professional terrori- 
st uho ha.s written a riini-Rannual for the urban terrorist, holds that terrorism 
is sn arm that the Revolution can never relinquish,' Anotn-r arm of the Revolu- 
tion is apparently guarilla warfare which is rural-based and s-eeks physical 
destruction while terrorism is urban oriented and aims at psychological advant- 
age, Urban terrarism has now aacursd an edgs over the oldstyle guerilla warfare 
in the Revou tionary* sarssnal, against .the background of their inverted Value 
.system and the success that the atccnded terrorist activities, let loose 
■^beliaved to be a classic example where just a small group of 3000. terrorists 
were ultimately able to seize power and .establish themselves, 

2 ) The typ es of Terrorism! 

Analysing the typos of terrorism prevalent in tnu world today? 
we may operationally discern two types. The first in direct terrorism aimed 
at the establishment, the sourcss, limbs and instruments of power. Such a hit- 
list will normally include lilP' s officials and diplomatss, the last being vulu- 
bsrabls where the terrorist group has international rcamif ications. The second 
type is indir--ct or pure terrorism*^ This takes the shap-s of random attacks on 
the ordinary people pursuing tf'Sir normal avocations. Hijacking of planes, 
taking ov-'-r of buses or othertypo of kidnapping and taking of hostages, I'ho 
aTs killed latsr if their unreasonable demands are not conceded, fall into 
this categpry.- Sometimes sabotaging of railway lines arson relating to 
public properties, and blowing, up vital installations ui.th explosives causes 
a lot of damage of lefe and property. These account for quite a high percan- 
tage of terrorist activity.' A 1974 study dons by the LI.S. House Committee on 
International Security identified 400. such incidents betu'-cn 1963 and 1973, 
exclusing malitical kindappings where ths sole object was monestary gain. 


Ind they;''pa^UcIcCr;?!y®tha''l^ bsUeued to ba about SO ' 

each other, uheravsr they are 1 oS tod^.^npof'^ h?°^ co-operate uith 
Identifying themseluss uit'h local' a^^pir-ptio^ ^nTnFx^*^® ^stgblishnisnt, ” 

, revolutionary poysr is their ai j ,• The e thnir "n ^ ^ Qstabi 

movements -are on a diffrenl footlnq. tLso -nn cep^ratist ® 

the . international /terrorist groups iSeturn taken advantry of bv 

&L£aos ^ of Ter rorisai 

appears so' pJrpJsSIs- Klihe’’protsnPnlr* terrorism-, on the fee- of If 
or.Prore of the following eios:' of terrorise has in „lnl one 

(i) To • sprsad thsir mpQ«^or' ^ r-. 

^revolutionary doftrinl! specific 

as a crcdibll^foics.f^°'^ Gouernmsn t , and the p.'^ople 

.from like minded in SviduSs!^ snlist neu recruits 

(iu) For rols as af nnnrr ^ 

ransom for their Lffer? associats and/or to secure 

( v) As retaliatory measure fn r, 

associates*' ° 9 rrsst or dpalth of 


CupTo torrorise dissident associates, 


(vii) For publicity oucr news media ocr h- a u 
gain early control in o,ase' of tcoessy 

C vi-xx^ To ondBxnixnF n'pr*Q'f'i/~»j~ ^ 

_ Gorernment '.d to oP^cairde^o^/sSa^^ti^n^t*^ Jlitl.l 

(ix) Apart from othnp ^ital inqf ii 4.* 

purpose stated aboue, the Sds olh attacked for 

replonxsh to sir furids^* • ~ ^nks are expected to 

(x) To Provoke over-rfcHnn . ■ 

Government and to make the cSvernm^^nrunpopl^^ 


4) 


. C au s !3 s ,_o_f T errori sm; ' 

The primary caustivG factor' leding touards trrroriaro is a 
perceived sense of injustice and acute deprivation. The drpriustion may 
out of an ideologically oriented back grounds as in the case of most’ 
lef tist-orien te Rs uolu tion ary terrorist groups. They aim at Indiscri- 
minately violent attacks on the establishment and the general public 
the Qonsequent'HrnarnGnce of panic and chaosy the discraditing of the - 
established GGvs.;nmsnt and rasultant orsntion of a climats in favour of 
Rauooution and finally the small gsup of Rsvclutionariss taking over 
the _ Go vernment and so ultimately ov-rcoming dcpriu.tion by this political 
action, Thsrs arc also other forms of deprivation, like the atesonce of n 
socio political identify uhich mode the Israelis become terroriste 
before 15th flay 1948 and the pelestenians after that dat'". Or it could be 
a perceived dcmial of a elcctroral opportunity involving side by side 
loss of aducational opportunity involving side by side less of educational 
coporatunitive and jon opportunities, as it happened in out country in 
respect of Assam and not so patently in tha Punjab,' In the case of 
NaXalitss it is a case of real or imagined Gconomic depreuietion of the 
poor, as perceived by a feu idealogists, Against this background feeling 
of ovsruheliing deprivation, tuo othsr factors operate to'oring about 
terrorist accivitiss. One is the fact th.atov:-r the centruriss'humani ty 
has come to tolerate and even accept violence as inevitable for securing 
the needed adjustments in society, betueen individuals, groups and even 
nations. If violence in one form is accepted uhy no': in anotnsr, provided 
it is in pursuit of desirable end? The othar factor is the relatively ■ 
lou risk of capture and punishment and, even uhen that happens the 
possibility of their asaciatss taking the earliest opportunity to take 
hostages demanding tnsir release. The loij risk f-actor arises out of the 
small numbers involved, in the terrorist groups and the possibility of 
easy get auay and hiding,' The terrorists usually identify themselves uith 
at lease one set of aspirations in the country and so get sanctuary in 
soms safe place in thi^'ir habitat, uhils interdational terrorists find 
havsn in some countries which sympathise with ■chem or where there are 
like minded terrorists. Cuba and Libya are u.ell known for encouraging 
leftist revolutionary terrorists. .As regards terrorists getting release 
of their associates by securing hostages and making demands, a typical 
example is that of th? 3apanese Red Army which hijacked plcne from Bombay 
to Dacca demanciing the release of terrorists under arrest in Tokyo,; The 
Capeness Government meekly surrendered. Such weakness on the part of 
.Government also encourage terrorists, as proved by ths contrary position 
that there is little or no terrorism in communist countries.- 

5 ) - ■ Charac ter istics of Terrorist Groups,; . 

Terrotists as a group are committed persons and, irrespective 
of the specific objectives of particular groups, all terrorist organisati- 
ons co-operate with each other, i. This is now universally true of leftist 
revolutionary groups, uhareuar they are based. Sometime ago Cuba even 
arranged a Solidarity and Orientation Conference for most recognised 
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dissatisfies d uith the Bstablishod Gov'rnmsnt 
xh^f Hn v/"'-rnmnn f nH H ff 1 {}P COUrSG GStablish « G 


therefore, has corns to stay as ths cocus 

’utionaries 

aim is to dasta^ 
a Go V b r n m e n t o f th ~ i r o un , 

ou rtones in 


terTorist groups. Tarrorismj uncrtai uj.&, nao nr-- uu auay t»o 
of idealogical dissidents in politics and of rsuolutionarios 

. 4 -t'oeTnri in’ f h +-h ~ fi c: -I- o hi 1 cs hp H Rn v;.~ r n mf: n f. uihoss aim is to dastabliss 


that Govi’rnmont and iiuc 

yithin the country too, terrorism has utlimatc politic 3 ■*« , W W ^ . 1 . KM » i i-i t-J 
soins form or the other. The terrorism in Assam and the massacre of 
Nellie, that happsnda just before the r ■ c^ nt elections there , mas aimed 
at warding off the elections for political aduantage of thair partiesans*: 

In the Punjab all the trouble started only afts:. the Akalis usrs dislodged 
from power. Then they started using dissident politics and terrorism 
as a route to political power. All this makes it clear that the basic 
motivation of terrorism is political advantage of some description. 

The general characteristics of all terrorist group may ' be analysed thus: 

(i) Fantic devotion to a cause, in volvirig patrio ticreligious 
and racial • superiority, leading ultimataly to the 
fulfilment of thsxr aspirations:- 

(ii) Contempt for the .establishment. 

(iii) Belief in and resort to ruthliess violence, 

(iv) Random, indiscriminate and uno re diet able action sy 

( v) Small groups- basically weak, but manvourabla and 

TSf :: V: he hf .jsasily ^ hidden'.' ■ : T 

(vi) Well tr^ed quick-shooters with arms and transport,' 

(vii) Desire for publicity to them and their oaUsc,’ 

Terrorist activities, which- transcend national frontiers and 
assume ■ international dimensions are further characterised by 

i) Desire for wide -spread publi,cit^ in every c-untry of 
the world.' 

ii) Planned stimulation and monilisation of world opnicsin and 

iii) Absence of a local battle field and use o-f based elesauherc 

_ _ Carlos Harighella is. their teacher and his Mini-Nanual is 

their guide book.' The period ,1969-^69 was a sprt of w^t^r shed' for te- 
rrorist movements which have 'not, locked back since .then, 



The uell knou intsrnational terrorist groups ars ths TRA of 
kortn: rn Ireland, the Red Army of 3apan, ths 3ader fteinhof of Usst ■ : 

Germany, th' Rsd Brigade of Italy and ths Popular Front For Pales tine 
Liberation, the Black September and A1 Fatah, all of uhich joined up i 

finally in form the PLQ, nou in disarrary. All fcho'so are compact and 
powerful groups, unich h'-ve dispropQrtinatsly grsater strid power than 
tlieir size would warrant and which have psrpetratGd ths greated afcro cities : 
resulting in enormous loss of life and property. The IRAh Killings and : 
sabotagnsov/'-^- the last two dscades haus harassed the l,,uo- abiding 
people and Rula ~ of - law uov/ernmsnt of UK more than any other singlo 
factor. The Plalsstcnian Liberation Groups were for sometime creating 
terror in most of the uastsrn capitals. One rGcollGcts the gunning down 
of hostages in the Caire and Rome airports and the massacre of Israeli 
Olypians in Fiunich (1972).* Only after Yasser -Arafat took over leadership 
of the United PL 0 the organisation has behaved mgrs rncturcly under a 
of respectability. But the recent Syrian contribution to destablising 
the Beirut based PLQ might lead it any ynsr::- at all. Betus'n 1973 and ■ 

1975 Carlos flarigheld personally counsell d a combined group of terrorists ■ 
in many operations, of uhic|^ the principal one ucs in l/ienna (l975), 
kidnapping of the OPEC Oil inistrrs. Fore rcc'-ntly, in 1979, ths Red 
hriggalG of Italy was responsibio for the. killing of the Prime minister* S 
guards as well as the abduction and killing of Algo fisro, the Prime 
minister of Italy. The Eelam Tamil Tigers of Sri Lanka are yet another 
terrorist groUp uho have substantially destabilised the affairs of that 
island. <^11 those groups' in the final analysis hav. us'.;d terrorism as 
a weapon to further thoir own brand of politics.' . 

7) . .X^g. l.n..bi cn ...Sit ua tion £ . • 

In India we are auar.o of early attempts at terrorism in 
Bengal during the British days. Sir Charles Togart, the then Commssioner 
of Polios Calcutta, is bcliovsd to have handled the situation well and so 
was later posted to Balostino as an export to chock Israeli terrorism. : 
After Independence again, terrorism start; d in Bengal and spread 

to Andhra Pradesh, Kerala and other State.' They identify class enemies 
‘.Qmong landlords, rich industrialists and the Estand Kamarad , particularly ; 
the police, and systematically annihilate themj out of the resulting ; 

chaps tlioir political aspiration for a nsu society will be archii-' vc d. Ans^d | 
more baliaves in a type of terrorism which is direpted mainly against the | 
dissidents in the Mafia way: In 3&'K State the .Kgsh^ir Liberation Army j 

or Front has bosn active off ;and,'on since 1--966, Pak-bosed terrorist Fa- ,[ 
q.bopl Britt entered 0 and K .as 'an agsnt ' pro vocateur end was rosponsiblc 
for the abduction and murdor of polios Inspector Amarchania.; Ho was ; 

sentened to death under -the Ene^y Agents ^ridance. But when an appeal was .i 
ponding hs escaped from Srinagar Prison.' Eight years later hs was located ,! 
in a murderous raid-in a Bank in Bararauia* He was also Gonnooted with the i 




tuo plane hijackkings in 1971and 1976,; It uas fortunate that hr uas 

ppprehonded after the Bank offence but his execution ordered on tuo I., 

counts was being delayed for Various reasons. In the meantime 
the Kashimir Liberation Group in the UK took hold of Diplomat Rahtre in 
Birmingham ostensibly to force the rslasc of flagbocl ‘butt, but killed 
him without waiting for an answer. This incident hastened the execution 
of flag bool But, whoso involvement in the Pakistani politicnl net work 
was madQ clear by the statement of president Zia himself,' Assam witnessed 

terrorism in a virulent form on the eve of the rf-e nt elections when 

it took an anti communal turn and was 'responsi ble for the Nellie massacre. 
But the real terrorist headache now with us relates to the current space 
of extremism in the Punjab. 

8,: The lush green- plains of punj ab arc today ruddy with the 

blood of its own citizens, shed in a fanatic outbreak of m-ad vilance 
and senseless frotecrnal slaughter. There have b-. .^n mUmerous killings of 
individuals in the hit list as woH as unsuppccting . simple people 
travelling by bus. The cictims are , normally Hindus and non- conformist 
Sikhs like Nirnakaris and other moderates, besides polico officers who 
have tri.nd to do their duty.' Twenty three babks have be ■:n lotedand 
quite some coses of sabotage have glso occurred.' Bcoplc on the hit list 
include person like D.I.G. A. S,' Atwal,- Editdr 3 agatnar.ayan, Educationist 
fl.P,' Tiwari and the Delhi Gurudwora Committee Chgirma, Kianchanda. The 
All India Sikhs Students Federation is now reported to have transformed 
itself into a terrorist organisation , the original terrprists being 
the votaries of the Khalistan Movement and adherents of the Bhindranwal 
way of fundcmen talist thinking. It is siad that volunteers with automatic? 
fire armcs and and motor cycles havr be^n enlisted in tiweir thousands" 
from all the villages of the Punjab, Their hide -outs arc many, the 
most prominent sanctuary being the Golden Temple in Amritsar, Uith all 
these developments the common man is not safe in Punjab today. 
Unfortunately, H'aryana on the other sidoi too, has indulged in rctaliaiory 
killings. As Rajmohan Gandhi put it, before 1947, Punjab killings meant 
the 3 allin an wall ah Mcssacrc perpetrated by General Dyerj aftnr 1947 Punjab 
killings referred, to tho fratiricidal killings of Hindus and Muslims 
immodiataly following the partition. But apparently we have: still not 
learnt our lesson, thi Punjabs, sikhs and Hindus, are now enacting the 
third .act of Punjab killings. The question, whether there is some faring 
hand interested in destabilising India supplying weapons and financing the 
agitation, has b-cn a popular and profitale occupation among the long 
borderu of the Punjab with Pakistan.! If now the same route caters to a 
different pruposG, it should cause no surprise,' In the context, Zia*s 
denial too need not mean much.! 


n 

i 


c k Q £* D n o * ^ 

Al-^ the parties in Punjab St cte, particu-larly the Sikhas of 
the .Akali Dalj had alucys felt that the State uas not treted fairly in 
regard to the decision on Chandig'rh,! Tiia Sikhas had also other grieuancas 
territorial a^d rivsr-uater as usll as social and religous. But most 
political observf rs felt that tharsuasnot ©Uch substance in the Sikh 
grieuances, except in respect of Chandigarh, bscruse the Akalis in pouer 
in the State fox' amny terms iiid not do anything about them. Only After 
the Congress- I Sikhs and Hindus cams to' pbuer, the whole issue ucs ; 

seridusly raised by the Akalisfi The Andpur Sabib Resolution of the Akali 
Dal felt out cut in specific terms the Akali demands uhich related to 
rrligoUs, social} political financial} Chandigarh and other territorial 
3S uall as river waters sharing issuss. It was under, the caver of this : 
wide Umbrella resooution that some sections of the Sikhs started talking ; 
in separatist language, though tha Akali Dal as such did not voioa 
separation. The movement for Kahalistan too did make its appearance than} ': 
with one leg at home and one abroad* There were also other policy deviati- 
ons uith fundamentalist slant sponsored by Sant Bhindranuale. The Head ■ 

of the Akali Dal noui is Sant Longoual, uho is by all accounts considered 
a moderate. But in order to maintain. his hroad-baspd hold on the Akalis, I 
he has perforce to compromise and very often too the line, either 
of the extremists or of Bhindranuale are onoy strange bed fellous.' I 

Recently ther of the extremists or of Bhindranuale are only strange 
bed follous. Recently tnsir difference ha vs' surf cc- d a von' in a spate of 
murders on both sides. But there is no reason for the age-? old game of 1 
playing one against the other. But on the oth:r hand, if 2 broadly ■ 

acceptable socio-political solution is found, it. will strengthen the 
moderates and weaken the extremists. One of the latestdemands of the 
Akalis is ths amendment of the Article 25 of the Constitution as it 
mentions Sikhs as a part of the overall nindu society, An offer of 
discussion on this and a full conceding of the raligous demand®, despite 
its fundamentalist overtones have been made by the Central Government' ,: 

As pressed for ny the Akalis the Congress (l) Government h,23 been 
suspersedrd by President’s rule under Gov-'rnor B.D. Panda, Under th-se 
circumstances there is no reason why the rest cf the issues should not 
be setisf octorily settled ui'bhout viol’cnce or particularly as the consen 
sub on the river-uuters sharing problem is in favour of a tribunal 
presided over by a Supreme court Budge. But still the trouble persists 
and its area is getting enlarged jjhd violence intensified.- Uha't then is 
■::tpy;be::Sdo^n^ :: vUy 

10 *' . . .Dealiaq with Terrorism -Political & Admini str a'bi v& 

For dealing affectively with terrorism} it is iriiportant that 
the vest majority of the popul ace . should back the- efforts of the 
Govf^rriment to control^ and eli.m in ata. terrorism* This- is where the Cantral 
Government and Governor Panda’ s administration are batting on a weak 
wicket. Terrorism in the Punjab has some how identified itself not onoy 
uith the Akalis but with the en.tirs Sikh Community, It is 
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therefore vital the-t the grisvanoss of the Sikhs such as they are snould 
be ops ropri ately redressed fiirst. After all? delating the Sikhs r.s 3epar'#,E 
religious entityle apart from Hindus should not pose any problern? treausc 
this provise to Article 25- uas added in the first plac* only to benefit 
those Sikhas, uiho sought the educational and job propspect advantages 
of .theijc scheduled caste origin. 'The religous do'mands of the Sikhs h'av/c 
already been conceded. It is already being canvassed, and more or lose 
accepted , that Chandigarh should bs lock, stock and barral to the 
Punjab and that the Central could assist Haryana to build a n'eu capital 
for itself at a suitable place. The oth' r territorial 'disputes could bs 
r"ffer.'ed for adjudication to an agreed commission or tribunal, as 
it is conceded that river-uater issues "could go before a tribunal. 

■fh-ro is thus no reason uhy a roasonably broad—based settlement-' rt the 
political and administrative level cannot be reached 'as eprly' as. possible. 
The more the delay the more complicated the situation uell become.' The 
next, step is to persuade the people in their oun larger interests to", 
desist form providing hide outs, harbours, sanctuaries and Havens to 
terrorists. Finally, thcreshould bs general agreement betue.sn infor'iicd 
publip opnion and Go v-:" rnmsntal policy not to negotiate with terrorists 
from an obvious, position of ueakness, even if a difficult hostage 
situation is involved. No provocation certainly, but no surrender -ei bhsr«‘ 
Psychological approaches and stalling for time uill be in order. 

But these processes should ultimately lead where possible to a commohdo 
storming, destruction of the terrorists and release of the hostaQS.C;. as 
it happened. in Israel ov:.r the recent hij.acl<ing of a bus. -Uhat is 
more important is that there snould bo a rationally emerging local and 
world -wide disapproval for terrorist mPtbods** ' ■ 

11.! ' M o. lin .Q .wi th jTe.rro ri s.m,--l -.s.q a l. .InMl I-.iag.n ce . a_n.d Q j. E_r a ti on al.^ 

As segardd the legal frameuork for action against terrorists 
■ it is best that uc; take a Isaf out of the oldest and the must stable cf 
all democracias in the world, viz.; U.K. in th ir struggle against IR,1 

terrorists , ifho have murdered judges and witnesses and indulged. in 

other acts of purs terrorism. The Briti,sh Government copsd reasonably " 
well with the probiem primarily with tho Emsrvancy provisions 'Act, 
which first suspended the Habsst Corpus provisions in respect of terrorista 
Sscondly, it permitted arrests, searches, and' seizures without warrant 
in coses, which involve terrorist activities. Thuirdly, the Act provides 
for a person being held in police custody for 10 days to facilitate in 
depth interrogation on grounds of being suspected to be a tarrorist. 
Fourthly, the rules of Criminal procedure were relaxed to demand much 
less pro of for conviction ^of an of-; fence committed by a terrorist than 
for other offenders. Apart'from these, Ouryless trials were approved 
in such casoos; discovery of contraband in any premises . shifted ths 
onus of proving 'not guilty* on to svsryone on the premisesj self •; 
incriminating eviden-ce and hearsay svi'den-ce were admitted -in certain 
casesj censorship of letters and monitoring of telephones were .freely 
done. All these are abnormal processes-, it is true in democratic ■ 



S8t up, but quits norm'll in n communist totelitarian rngimn. That is obui; 
ously that reescn uhy terrorism has not been able tor : iso its ugly 
head in communist con trie s, The offoctiuo linkage beturi'n thel-grTfrairi':'-- 
uiork and the oper^'tional p rocess to foilou is an afficiant intslliqsncG 
service, backed up by meaningful rsserch. Ths In tolligoncc Sorvicss’ mUst 
do a thorough job of covering all aspects of tsrrarist actiyitics at 
all lev^'Ts sunn from the grass roots and countering thcmt Intalinencs 
on tarrorism, in order to be really useful, siiouid be systf rnntically 
supported by idsntification of individual terrorists and Research materia 
on tneir background, private motives, habits, methods, etc, ^ Once such i 
coordinated intelligence is on hand, modern scientific methods of 
electronic surveillance could bo pressed into service for idontification ; 
of individual terrorists and their movements. The onoy uay to be at the 
committad terrorists is to prove to him and to his friends and h.arbourcrs 
that tneir methods uill not pay. For this the Polcie should be trained, 
oriented and motivated to be equally, commitcod pro fsnion ally and ijhsre 
necessary ruthless. This is uhere a temporary suspension of Human Rights 
by arming the police uith emergency provisions to deal uith the situation 
is vital in the la.rg.- r interests of Society. Suspected terrori sts should ; 
bs ferrettad out and identified and placed under preventive detention* 
[^cre msmbership of a terrorist organisation should be under preventive 
detention, fierc membership of a terrorist organisation should be crime 
enough to warrant the severest punishment. 3 y all these methods tcri-orist 
activities should be sought to be proven ted, but when and uhare it / 

emerges it must bo ruthlessly put down. Highly tr 'd.nf,. d commando units 
of the police snould be readily avilablo to deal with organised terrorist 
activity, uhile top notch investigators and acc-interro gators as uell 
as psychologically oriented negotiators should be on hand to deal uith 
contingent problems that .arise. -All things connected with terrorists ; 
must be dcolth uith ftom a position of strength. The IsrntTi and Germans ^ 
have been handling these problems quite uell. Even Ficrgnrct Thptchcr 
has been quite firm in theso matt., rs. Ue in India havc'^developed a nco~ 
phyte^ s davotion to human rights, which is good but u:. t nd too to 
forge tthpt these rights cannot have 3 plcoc; in a context, uhcrc the 
fabric of human society is b.eing systematicall ' and ruthlessly destroyed 
by 3 set of misguided people. Even the Uisur.nathr Iyer Commission of Ker- 
nla enquring into the Raj an case had rccommund'"-d special provisions for 
d.ealing uith terrorists. It must be realised th.at teero is no oth' r 
uay. 

No society uhich does not respect its oun Inus and uhich dor;- 
not take serious vieu of persistent breaches of its Iqus and adopt firm 
remedial measures, can long survive as a healthy nation,- T-rrorism is 
a kind of fanatic laulcssncss .uhich makes normal oife impossible in the 
affected area, uhich will go vital that the prestige of law and dec ncy 
of order should be systematically resorted by resorting to clncul.^tcdly 
firm measures in the face of an abnormal situation. But the political 
background should receive systematic and .adequate ritbention before the 
operation and age .n immediately -after it in order to ensure "that the 
¥f3c:-a:d:f':.-ys;hs:r;cB'i-i.hejibTiSilTyv|lij|ili|i|il|glil;|j:k^ 



Meerut Riots Septeraber^Oatober 1982 
- A Case Study - N«G. S a xena 


Communal riots broba out in M-' arut in Septafnber~October/ 
1982* Seven Hindus and 24 Mijslims (8 in firing) wera 

officially stated to have boon killed during the riots. 53 
Hindus and 27 Muslims received injuries* 35 Hindu and 126 
Muslim hous',:>.s and 3 mosques wore damag-od. Property worth 
Rs.28 lakhs was destroyed during the riots* 

As regards the general course of events leading to the 
riot/ the Minister of Home Affairs mads the following statement 
in the Rajya Sabha on 5th October/ I982s“ 

"Sir/ there has been a dispute between two corrrnunities 
over a certain place contended to be a -place of worship 
in mo hall a Shahgasa in Meemt city. In April/ 1982/ 
representativss of both the communiti -s cam to an 
interim agrtiament for a Magistarial enquiry into the 
matter. Between J'pril 21/ 1982 and August 20, 1982/ 
there were some minor incidents and suitable action 
under law was taken against the culprits. On 20th 
August/ 1982/ repress entatives of both the corrmunities 
■intersd into a written agreement to the effect that 
status quo ante as on 31st March/ 1982 would be 
restored* This agreement was welcomed by the peace 
loving citizens but was not apprGciatc-.d by hard core 
comrnunalists* Thera were some minor incidents between 
20th August/ 1982 and 4th Soptamber 1982. In tha night 
of 6th Sapt ,nib,-r/ 1982 a cracker ■axplodad in Khandak 
Bazar. People from both the communitivss started 
Collecting near the place of faS'P^-osion* The priest of 
disputed place of worship was stabbed and ho died 
subsequcsntly. The mob wnido had coHoct-id shouted 
slogans and pelted stones on the police force* Police 


'Vi.&is expressed are personal and do not bind the organisation 
for which the writer works or has worked in the past*. 

No part of the paper may pleas -s b-e quoted or printed without 
written permission from tht 3 author. 







resort, 3d feo t-ar Qss : and lathi charge to-disparse 
• the mob c , Cur aw was Iniposed in sensitive areas 
of the citY and. the caoromunal elements were apprehended. 
Some incidents,, of violence occt,irred between 6’i±i - 
September and .11th Septaniber/ 1982. District 
MminJstration to ob steps to control the situationo 
The Chiaf Minister, Uttar Pradesh., visited Moorato- 
I visited Mearut on 13th Saptemb -.’r., 1982 along with 
the Ghiaf Minister.. U-P^ and Union Homs Secretary and 
enphasissd that Mohalla peace Committeas should be 
activisQd/ efforts should be made to scotch rtrmour- 
mongering and- better communication should bei sstabli^ 
shad with people to bring about normaicye ■ The 
process of restoring normalcy picKsd up and the Id- 
ul-zuha festival was Celebrated psacefully.' It is 
unfortunate that incidents of violence have again 
erupted since September 29, 1982." 


Throughout the months of Septa 


-r. aua ucco-ca? 


• » tv 


a large numb.^r of dlgnatories visit-ad Meerut, some, a numbs -r- 
of times to control the situation, including the Chief iJ'b.nister 
of UoPo , ^ Home^Mj_nister , Gov;’rnment of India; and several 
important Cabin-atMiriisters from Govarnmant, -o f Indie, and the 
State Govsrnmant, .Serious allegations wes re laba lied against 
the police force, specially the pac by Muslims before these 
dlgnatories. It was, therefore,^ decidad-by the stata Govern- 
ment bhat tue ^ Dis tr.i.ct Adininistration 'would raoeivs ; 3 orfTDlaint=! 
rrom the puba..xG regaiding allagad atrocities,' investigate into 
-them and tak(3 remedial act-iont , ' ' ° 


mber 



Go mpl a in ts we r -3 


from 3.00 


400 


found 

Rupe<; 




and in 
given 


Thii rest 90% oomp-laints roferrsd to police atrocities, 
rnese were sent to the -SSP for enqui-ry, but altiiough almost 
a 2 ?uar has _ passed, no. enquiry has bean done. ''I'he Di'-ttin-i- 
^gistrat6‘s expianaUon was that since a Judicial feSSs inn 

enSult^^int^^^Mj^?^ state Government, administ-ca'tiva 

enquiiy into xJifs.'ae complaints has bean shelvr-’-d and thn 

reoomriQndatiorjs of the judicial oonimlssion will be awaited^- 
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Thf-j Sta ta Gov .CTrnant issued mtiiication for the 
appoints nt of a Judicial Conimission on the 2lst January 
1983. Gaiu.r.isoion has boen asked ’to submit its reports 

on thci following is sues 

a) fsGortain th-; :-=f s ’■ o :"‘r:3:ing tho; said 

incid'-:'nts and the caus .-^s which led to those 
incidents. 

b) /'ssossing the justification and adequacy of the 
force us -d by the local authorities to csontrol 
the situation, and 

c) i\ss-3ssing and fixing tha rasponsibility and the 
CiXt ;nt tharoof in r 'dation to the Said incid'ants. 

M regards the first act of violence; which led to 
riots, the District Mrainistrati-^n t ried to give an imp res sion 
that the riots broke, out in Mi-arut town becausu the Pujari 
of the disputed t.?,rTpla in M^hallah Shahgasa was murdered on 
the 6th S‘3pt-smber, 1982. Tha aggressiveness of tha Hindus, 
unlawful activities of the Hindu communal graups and the 
polico inaction prior to the murder of tha Pujari was not 
highlighted in either the reports of the District Mminist ration 
or in the national newspapers. But, according to the enquiry 
rsport of the Divisional Commission, Shri R.D. Sonkar, a number 
of important incid*.ints took place before 6th Sgptcmb.v^r which ware 
not properly handled by the District ?Kdminist ration and which 
poisoned the relations b 'tween the two comraunitias. For instancs, 
on. the Janmashtami day l2th ?'<ugust, 1982, about 400—500 Hindus 
tried to enter Kotwali demanding permission for a special mid- 
night hrti at the ddsputod plao^;. Daspit:; thoir boing an 
un- lawful assembly, only four people woioj arrs^tad. On tka 
n.. 2 Xt day, about 250 Hindus agitated, b-^ 're the Kotwali, but 
only 19 were arrest:./!. Til the 23 arrested persons were 
released on bail from the police station its-slf due to pressure 
from th^3 Hindu leaders. On 20-8-82, 22-8-82, 2-9-92 and 
4-9-62 pieces of obj icticnabls meat were found in the premises 
of Jama' Mas jid, Swamipara ^-feBjid, Jamas jit and Barhwali Ma.sjid 
respectively. No - arrests were made, although it was dear that 
attenpt ^^^as being made by a section of communal Hindus to 
provoke Muslims. On 4th S., 2 ptember 1982 one- Nasir, s/o Hanif 
Was stabbed in a Hindu Mohallah near Nand, Ram Ka Chowk* Only 
one arrest was made on 5-9-82 regarding this incident. 

The murder of Ram Bhola. who was a drug-addict, was 
handled in an entirely differ ant fashion by the District 
Administration* Although, till this date th-.’ mystery of his 
murder has not boon solved, but according to the District 
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crimoc 21 Hindus''wer0^so arJ-st^ a^t^d for this 

and /th S.-.-pt;rTfo. r for boina m Sk V "^'••“ o-zt^em 6th 

for sbnu ting slogans, ^-t onCTiiri-'o^” assembly and 

they (only Muslims) w.r^"s4)i St- m M-orut show th^-t 

poire., station. Thos 

w..:r,^ also arrested and -t ‘oTt - 1 S ^ ^ ^'-t them role as rd 

has bt n admitted in th-~-xt n B-aating of Maslims, 

question was asked in tha“/ss^tb?v aS^ft k ^ 

were:’, ^arrested had s ,rlous in iSw ft-S. P-ople who 

the jaxl. In the answer to th-~s tn-^t ?■— t admitted to 

. ciu..L iiusii.Tis^ out of waoni ohf^ ; .FvopJL.;>,^ wno were 

the -statesman® of Sth'' s.-mtomb.-’ r I982'”th^^5 ?? In- 

^ r-slovant'-- "-^jhJl ^?h report 

guv., the .exact numb.=r .Police refused to - 

Ivotwaii polio station iock-un h a> id^“^ the clash, tho 

or_^ them had. blobd-stainid clathSt ^ f ar:^stedr hH."" ■ 
ddr- ° ’^9111 ®ido ^ wi th the’ , 

cc.manc.Ls, oven 14 hours after thlir^SSstS^” ^ 

s.inJor ^£S5!P=®.lnSl.S?nr?h1‘'DLrPki"’*^ KotwalJ tha - 

vibxted Kotwali on T-g.-s? and 8'-9™8o^^ ^‘'^agastrato and the DIG 

ivnowinxigco^ ^ must hr v;ithin 


in the list 




and is a jcttmalist. H?^?a ^“l Po.'^^^s-ss a Mss-t.r's dSarca 

Party, but this coSiA n®d£ P°>*?Pa a raaiibir of S?bi= 

=ity Sasi Zainul. Rash5u^^2'^d; ■ Ev,a tho 

aM bruta-Uy b-atoi, up. «« ''as arrcJt"-cl 

offiwrs admitted that his cilscussions, the 

as 'chc: towii Qati had b •• n '-hr^i'^u ^T^o-St inc’iscr' •'t 

’"ho-rhd ' 

Qatl dha4Sfto‘'ingo!°.na®'®^®Ti^‘?'®®^ '“p’ tL 

c^^unal Sltuauon anS was to Sn gg 


'^Q Patbitn of'. 

‘■’b -was- as foilm *-.■ 



os and arrosts upto. ISth 
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ItO'..i 


'Hindus 

Muslims 

Casulatii .s 


ir% 

8 

Arr.'iStod in 
■-) f fences 

subs tan tivG 

124 

231 

ArrQst..id in 
offences 

prev ntive* ; 

112 

86 

No of peopl 

3 arr ;.sted under 

15 

115 • 

substantive 

s cti'-<ns. per 



casualty of 

th 0 other community 




’ No KinCu was arrastiSd u/s 302 or 307 IPC« Most of the 

Hincius wrsre arrastod u/s 188 IPG or 151 GPC tho rest unclar 
336, 436 IPC, 25 j\rras het and 7 Cr* Law .^mondracait ?.at. 


I\1 though tha poiiG«-3 claims to havo firod, at th<3 Hindu 
rioters on the 6th and 7th S3ptomb«r/ no ona got injured 
on tho other hand# when some Muslims vja'nted to lodge complaints 
at the police station regarding attacks on them, the 
Complainants were arrested and serious injuries w-. re inflicted 
on th^an. Mention may bo made -'f Haji xMohd. Siddiq^ alias Gqrji/ 
an 80 year old p -rson, who was soveroiy beaten up, at the police 
station on S«ptomb',.r B, when h.i had gone to lodge a corrplaint 
against the attack on 'his ho ^ by anti-social el-.rnents* Several 
Muslims injured during the riots did n'->t go to th , Govt hospital 
for foar of arrest/ ‘:.h., reby substantially reducing the number 
of injured Muslims in the official rac.ords. 

Right from the very beginning th.i District Administration 
saw the communal riot as instigated by the Muslims and the Hindu 
action as retaliation and, th-.r-ifore, chose to take stern 
action against Muslims only. The perception of the senior 
Police officials is evident from the affidavit filed by the 
then SSP, Meerut Shri J.P, Ra.i before the Parikh Commission* 
Excerpts from the affidavit are reproduced, below:- ■ 

"On the 6th S<4pterribeE 1982 when Ram Bhole was kill,ed/ 
th'Q Indus started shouting slogans and Muslims started pelting 
stones at the police. Situation improv.-d between 23rd 
and 28th September. But when the court order ed that the disputed 



h^rnpl^ may thirown op-^n to Hj_ridus/ Muslims got gripood 

'■'■^ defeat and annoyenoj/ which increased teiis ion 
3 ^ the tovoi l'.£ter_ the ■24th Saptembwir Muslims put 

ack flag on the roof of their houses against the police and 

thc^Hj^dus put up rod flags in retaliation ■' . 

When thirj arrested I'^slims w\tq released from tlie iail .on o7+-h ' 

e^ranunity by giving' .ixeggera- 

b -eVus- of JhiJh -.mraged Muslims 

b.„caus.. ot which the _ police pri^pa ration had to bo strenothened 

M ^ ^im s oUa ck^'^HiSdnl^^i s-upt-omb ;r at about 10.15 p.m. 
iusiims attack^^. Hindus in sevaral places of the town at tho 

aPWatefl os if such attsete wriro a Part of prior 
p^mmg and conspirs.cy. 44 Muslims had to be arrost-d 

Muslims of Machbaran started firing at tha Hinaus "o ' f"o ' isar^ anJ." 

kill-.d 2”2S ‘Uscuss how 16 Muslims got 

KxxXt.4f.* at t«.ic^ hands, nf the Hindu antic?nni=jl 'ni ix.u ■» 

their dasths wore officially admitted simil=^Tv^S' 
irom the administration to state Gov,^mment highlioht-d "tho^^ 
deaths of ViJay Kumar. I^shok Kumar. Dov-andra a^ aSh r 
or attacks on the police from Mnslimcs v>,i 4 - m n ' otht.r Hinous 
deaths to Muslims. ' ^^asxiMs. put made no mention of 

J^iased reports w^ire sent by th-j District 
^■dmimstmtion to tha, state Haadquart'-ra ^ t =, v, . 

to tha Chief Minis t-r bv th- ^ submitted 

background and the of^ ^ nt? 

that ”on.6th/7th Saptomb-r 3 9 R 7 fh . m was stabjd 

civil poO-ice and P?\C with stones ' 
injured.- uh the 8th S-^Ptartb -rtl^c h S 9ot' 

stone- throwing in various localities th-i-r - ^^cidgnts and 
to gherao the Suparintondant of Polio’^^^h-, attenrtpt , 

to heavy stone pelting by f ho people s'^^JQctod 

community b-aonging tg Myslim 

oppressed their rasontiS?^l putunf S 

againet the P^c. Situation thurb^^cL?^ banners 

On fche -27feh seQtHmlii&'*-^' => k^., 4. ■'‘^trunicly s-jxplosive 

offlofals St ^rab StS p.liof cSSw an.l^tbiSd*’'"’^'’ thu-yal^ 
launch attack at the poliSe chowki ' ^ attunpt was ma.de to ■ 

s^tcrnb..-ir. th;irG . was sirmiltaneous attaG]rTdrtFr'c 4 - 

on tte Police and the P?\C. In addit-i-,n r» i ^ stones and firearms 

religio^ pl-,cas Was. .attacked with bull 
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Thus according to the 
fight 1: -o-do-ui the police end 
V'-sr}/* b- ginning. Thwrt.fbre/ ; 
t e k-. :n ag ei ns t Mus iins ' ' o nly ; 
p'.irco'ption. Pirst,, the stet 


local •■adfoinis tpption it was a stra.ight 
t ha 'rninority’'bornrr, •unity from from the 
.trohg rapressivg mnasuras had to ba 
h number of issues arise out of this 
.ment made by -^-ha Homo Minis toir on 


the floor 


R?v j Sa b ha / 


a diffarf^t 


picturs sh'd dons not support -the ODnspiracy or thi insurgency 
theory proipoundod by the -District' .Sdminist ration. ^ Socohd, there 
appears to bo .pnrf met consistoncy-b^two.mi the version of the 
District Mrainistration and tha action of the police and' the 
PAG ip thQ. field. Th'ernforo/ bh.ir..i arm strong r-...asons to ' 
b -li jva that th., brutalities committed by the P^-C and tlio police 
had full suppo rt from t ha senior officers of tlie statcj Government. 


Third/ '■'yvcj-i if isolated attacks at the police by some .Muslim 
individuals., are admitted how far tha strat-^gy of m ting such 


attack w^tb. count '.r viol‘;3ri GO not sancti.sned und. 


r law on the ijntiro 


M'.-islim community is administratively and morally justified is the 
main issue vhidi should bo s .sriously considered.' 


■ The second phasj of tha riot which was mu da- mors dredful 
than tho first, start od from Soptomb -r 30 and las tad till, about 
October lo, ■ The t ..iipl..s-mosquo qu-sstion was lost in ths background 
and it b camer a cliroct confontration b twoon the polic:-. and the 
Muslims. Worst atrocities w ir-s committed on Odtob'sr 1st 
against the rosid'Jits of Fsrobc building and Harinagar where 
at Ijast 23 p-eopls wtr-o shot dead by th s PAG. AC'prding to a 
report filed by Rajat Sharma in the Octob.r 31, 1982 issue of 
OI'IiOOKeR/ "Ste.sl-halmetod/ ri fl.i- wielding . jawans forcibly ■ ■ 

.ijnt sred th-.r hnus s# breaking dr;wn. d->-.'rs''that w.-r-,'. W-t opened*' 

They refus-cd to obey' the ordm^'r, of the civil officers and 
comm.-nc'-sd r scklass, ransacking’ , of the hous,'.s. . They, o.veio- 
poworac ■ uv-xybody inside and’b-^at them up with rifln butts. 

Then suddenly the jawans .open..;,d firS/ their xi/eapons aimed at 
the young males of the '£.arairy. -Frightened, and taken aback. by 
tha Jawans' behaviour/ the civil ■off.icx'.'rs fled the sccJio. ■ i^bre 
than 100 b-ifiios were r ■;rn''-v:..d by ■ th-e' P?sC. -It is- saicl that 450 
hous -.s were raided by the Pp,C and -each house has now- at least 
one occupant who will live with a cloformity for the rsst 
of his. life, i. PWD Engineer .was. -kill frl in Kotwali aroa and 
his 16 year old bpy'w^s 'sbot -dead at -Bhumia Pul* His mother/ 
conveajt school te-acher 'was assaulted* Th'-' trauma made her 
go insane. Ustad/- a .motor rao-Ghanic, -and his . hclxa-^-'r w-ere shot 
O'^tad in Sha.hghasajf thorr but waS' s^.t afxro. Sakhawal/ a 
' rickshaw puller .was killed i,n Purwa. Faiyaz iili. 


UClayan .Sharma .filed th.e... following report in R/.vivaR/ 
a Hindi we...'kly/ in its 'issue Of . .24th' October/ "At the; Chauhadda 
and Bhumia ka Pul localities/- the. PAG looted th.; houses of 
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Sharif J^hmad, ^Itzaffar J^hmad/ l^sbdul Islam/ Iqbal i^hraad, 

Shabbir ^.li Chunna, Dilshad and i^bdul Haleera. the houses of 
Nazir ?,hmad.y All Hasany Wajid ^li and Samta wires tie r/w^. re first 
looted and then s€it afire. In the night of 3 rd October at 
Machheran and 2nd October in Khairnagar, Hus lira shops werci 
loot* <3 and burnt in the pras-^nce of PAG." 

Shri B.N* Panda/ the then Presidenty U.P, Gonoress (l) 
and now Gov^-mor of Orissa/ visited Hserut in the third w«r% 
on 22nd Sapt-mb r/ 1982. According to his report "it was'"^ 
unfortunate that tha ill- reputed PAG was made incharge- of law 
ano ord r arrangements in the town. The congressmen also 
^mplained^ that the police beat up Huslims belonging to the 
Gongrass party in which several people lost their limbs." 

_ A delegation ox MPg visited Meerut on 6 th October. 1982 

which have _be-n taken from the deba,t«s in the 

M?s given /in the annaxure. Except for 

Mrs Rajendra Kumar Bajpai and Shri Ram Jethamalani all oth .;r 

tha bitterly cnticis,.d 

Significant that naith-r the Ghief Minis tar. U.p 
assembly nor the Homo Mlnistr r during th* 

Lok Sabha dobato d'-?f ended the PAG, The, Ghief liLnist -r hJih 
B ut I do_not want to defend tho do ds of the P/c? If t£v^ 

• mistakes y it is bound to come out during thr 

will b 3 punished," Tha Hom,o ' 

~^f the-PAGy banring a few exceptions y most .af 

PAc'thOT-^^'rh^r"'? s^kon against the rol;. of the 

e the PAG or tho cnnstitni-i^n 

Sonf in?^ bf ?ht 5 of the pag have to* S thrhu^hlv 

?, Govornmttnt. At the prosont iunctur- l" 

a ‘must* to r^lace Si 

a^^^SmS?wiS the constabulary of tha state 

1 ?^ - Central Forces particularly the ■ forces 

likvj Border Security Force and the grpp as in thr dnst-iivk-ai 
areas a^;tho tinier areas, when I ^si?^d S-^n^t ?h^^ 

behaviour too 

Chief ttois ter was also thero and In his Dr."s --nop wi/dio 
tell too ,Dist,rlct Administration that wlwSte n“ atotoo 

or p,.pla'C(i:n'®t of the pj\c bqt when^-ver ^ 4 . 

foelings and commonts about toe sre, to ^^“"9 

and five, oonpantos of th2'‘B:s?FT‘to!to"ar?SlSdy"teor?f 




that if th ;r0 is so onrt?nv —i.? tinned, 

so that it b.-comi’s 'fnix-.-d^f-rc- Tii ^ niannar 
l^d r am sura?^?ha "'"'f Ptrsonnal 

in that fashi-.n." ' ~..c..naiUo troti^ .i. must hav- amployad them 


PART II 

1st 0cbi'^r^''i983i^^\;d 29th and 30th s-^tomb r and 
who wei' M n ? ^^”*3 dxscjs Sion, with the of-''ic rs 

convarsant i,/ith thg evonts. shri -ir^ ..ro 

hdcxtxonal Gxtv Maois T»=iTM K*!m i js t . Sajpai/ 

orn-i^-ijv,^ ■ Ttr-' ^•‘'-'.y-^'^ ~"ato Was hxms.:',lf or- s-int -,+- f-h.- ■!? 
Lfljxlaing incxd/^nt of 1st Octob^-h ’:;hr^-.- t o m- t thv^ 

(City), but now has b.- -n t-nnsf 

Vapma, mM (city) Shri Chaturv-di 
exty) Joined the district aSS^tho '=:0- 


ixso 


(cy?i , 

xnu Jtvx -vjcd. in additi'-^n, I m-'t shri K n %h-,-rrn = - 

D.;;partmont/ Meerut C-^ll.-n - dk ■y.'^* Sharma/ hxstory 

Vyapar Sangha, Shri Hafiz Vhraad Kumar, Vice President, 

Shri Brijrej Kishorx/ Pr*^sid -nt^ GPiin^'“o^'i’^”'*^K Conf;— ont 

Saifuddin. &5£oro toy J Padamshri Haqini 

_^hmad/ and shri Harpal Sinah M^^mh Shri Manzoor 

Professor of I^^litiGal sSion|:p^H^s^5-a;^^??? 

a d.tail-d briafinq.. i =i«,7 -ti • M-erut for 

th. th.n District 

-- 0 -! Stay at Maarut, I was k'-'-'-n to ■(-h^a 

rasxdents of Fnrnze= 'Rn-io^j„„ ; . y-- t.o mseat the 

To.ji. iho^r f-S -.r^ ^dia.dxng along wxth the local of'^ti-t- v-o 

*oiit ■theniseiv’Bs s.uaaest.^-^f^ -.'Hh “t c-h 0 Ga.x, o ^ 

:, Buildxrig wi'tiiout as th^ rr^sid -ntq o to- the F^iro'SeyT; 

fil-id e xtain writs ^^gairst t& itf ? buxlding have 

suggostod that I a t in to^i ^hri Bajpai . o 

F'dvocat , who x-Jas quit ’■=-.ni^i'^ j^bri ?\.,i^, Sabzawari/ 

I visit .,d F^,roz Fuiidinr f /'.ccordinglv, 

ar..a3 on Ist^Stob r an“"s-oin?%SSSh'’f , 

Of thes-.':- localiti..si ^ ’^^^h the p,,opl:. 

tho "rSt\'3^21°^ “i^trlot /administration 

o* S .yt.,mb.ii ana (..'.i £ «"?bol by tha 11th , 

date* 27th Septemb r Place aft.'^r that 

tried to pe3hsuada the oirv o '^^ ^^®brict .?\drainistration 

offer p»a‘ysrs in the ‘usual ?Jshin?^ ^« MusUm community to 
they did not agree and ^'^' 3 ah, Howovar/ 

in Hohallah as to o«a=/ Prayars only 

ot.gu..,s ao a protost against alleged police 


Muslims to w-ar 
on3.1JayKu™L";a"s 

SfSf ?wo^4\i.L^‘t«r“^L5ua:" S 

alaSs-; a!l.giJ4Sc" f toJ'S ■ “° *4?f >=^'''“-11™- Protc^Ung 

Of th;:/MusliL ;,?r-,-.o»-;:^ In tha meantime most 


Mno T-im.: r’4 a m-antima r 

r.a.as d lo tha4?'^-v"S n^TT- Sapt/mb ;r were 

oxaQQorat d stnrio.s n£ polic--= brnt-t i i 4- auiing^thu Ido Iheir 

t,id the Musli,f!s and consSauSn-lv t iog : thorn infuria- 

night of 27th and 28th Sopt-mb^? feJn 

PoUc. posts at Sohrao Gats. . ^ harijan locality was alio attacko, 

a Sl!th°SfSSS?Jo"Sa?h iftihalll “-30 ,.«. 

.«act, causa of his <Sa4 4s The 

at that tirno it appear'd to th^* ■nic!+-^i ^“>’2 stigated, but 
the Muslim. Qommunity is b..it upon cr atln4o1S’I®4°" 4®*" 
and. cannot b„ controlled unless it wasItSugS a'tasS^?^" 

all,«uJiS4 14114 4 -,- Jto4yS°baS4r„4i* 

oTl lolfiSlIS^-o/slalril “ Sp-xanco 

directions o Th-^ r~ Jir r,l^ f ■. windows opening in all 
violince tald.ng pirce in\h- n^iahh^^"^^'^ witnessed 

^ th,jm tboy had soop the Polii^and^tS%^-^k‘^T'?’^'"® ^‘^t'ording 
innocent p..toplo n-.iar the Odoai ani? the }a.iixng a number of 

wc-rn looking for' some provocation tn^ 'obt"' 
attack thorn sc that thoy ma? n J b? building and 

against the poIicS; On thS^lst nS? b evidence 

surnound^'d from thrva sici .-s bv th^^P^p^b^?'^ ^.'r^^tUng was already 
40th Batta.llions„ Tho mu^o^th bth,24th and 
for the poHc,.: to .ntor tK building ^tadjmnada occusc 

as oontSii^d of the Incident 

^nting^nt was on patrol, a bomb was hnn?-n , heavy police 

^m the F aroze Building which coniD -lied \'?m f 

Iherafors, a niagistrata ac<SSaSS bi J action* 

®S Fecoze BuS^ng!' b P^^by 

and, tharafora, they had tc open fir¥."*T,bi„K°b^^?^ attackaJ 

Pistols, 15 i^mbs, 29 live cat rida«=! ana ^ country-madG 
w.arG recovcircd from tho building ^ ca, bridges • 


Tb --trs ara several incoiSist'anciss in the police ■ version. 
Sinoa tt i insid-:; oiethe F^rD^e Builtiing is .not a public placed 
tha crowd/ ii any/ which vjas aliogadly firing, at -th a polic?; 
could not ba tarmac as a unia\j£ul ass efnidy . as dafim . 

Section 141 IPC. Th rofco: .ad could not use poWt,.,rs 

avaiiabla to thorn u/s 129 and- '130 Gr.PG ..for :£i ring at tho 
rasiS'-nts oi: F. aroze Euiidihgi The. police couid have us',..d firs 
only on tha pr.et-’Xt -oi s ■rl£”defanca u/s loO ipc. According 
to this s ection, tiring and killing would ba justifi -id only 
if the polici pa rty. was in immin:i;nt dang r o,£ losing t’nsir 
liv s due to tiring from tha oth -r sid i* The PIR does not 
Contain any details ot injuries to the police p^ r^^ nor any 

m .-.clical - xami^ s o ms ■ to Ofev ■ been ddn^^ 

Second, th-,:, staircaSG'-l.'-.ading from ou'tsidc to tho 
building is a v.;ry narrow one. ?,t on.j tirna only on-, person 
Gould Walk through th.; stairs. If Muslims had colisetod bo:mbs 
and w- re firing from the root top at the po,liG-A 'station ..c about 
loo to 300 yards away, it should hav ; .be- ?n fiarly easy for tho . 
Muslims to attack tho single file ot PT'G- jawans who wor,;; 
-entering th-3. building through tho staircasa. ' It docs not stand 
to r;-t 3 Son the t Muslims wou Id a tta ck th-u P ?-.c and the .tDM Ci t y . 

when th-,;y wsr-;,.. XOo yards away but would n-'t attack th-im vjhon it 

most Gonv.'niwnt to do so. * .. ' ■ 

Third, if the sc ;n . ot polic*?" Muslim confontra tion 
Was really the roof 'pf the' building, .on-i would npt haV''s found 
bullet marks insido the hous s. . 'dv n after one y .ar.ot the ■ 
incidint, I could notice a largo number ot bullat marks in 
the Cong sted. ,hou.s 's vjhich st.^ws , tb?*it thi polio : party e.nturecl 
th-.i hous-.;,3 and shot p;-:opl-i from point blank range. 

PoU-rtl';, Momb. rs of th.: P-nrliament visited the F,..rozCi 
Building five days aft.^r thj incid nt end. many of them saw 
blood spilled over tho ro '.^'ms and lOourtyards .of th..u hous.s., 

Ev; .n Shri Ram uothmalani. and Mrs.,. 'Rajv.i?clra Kumar Bajpai.- 
who chos ■■ not to criticise the police, .'did not contradict 
specific allegations of . the othor Merabors. 

Inside tho F. ixpzo building I': met-. • -Shaba na ag-^d 11 who 
still b-, ars-many marks of knifs ■ in juries on her body, I 
visit-.:c‘ th-;! houses of Fbdul Rashood,. Shuru, i'nwa-r, Sho.rdin, 
Zafar hX±, l'bdul-'‘>ziz, -Irshad/ Kailwa’, i-ioin, Salim Iqbai, abdul 
Zayyam and Wall' Ji^hd all- diJcias^' ip the' unfortunate police 
action on tho 1st Octob.--r* .1 'ws's's-i^wn bulloct- marks, on the-; 
walls, bl'ood-stain.-.id clothcp bil,Q.ngi-n.g' .t'o- d-jc-ja^gd 
and. many photographs of the •‘hdus^^s which ^ taken soon after 



the incident which prove, not otily the fact of entry or. force 
inside the houses/ but also looting and wanton destruction 
of proparty* At one or two places the CRP had constructed, the 
walls which were broken open by the PAC» Ths CRP had also put 
up a sign board there indicating "R:;^Gonstnactad by the CRP." 
After detailed enquiries I was convinced that at least the 
killing of eighty innocent people by the P AC ware not acco'ontsd 
for in the Police records* Shri Sabzwaari/ how-iver/ alleged 
that the numb r of innocent Muslims Killed by the PAC/Police 
was more than 300 , 


I also met a retir.-d sub-inspector of police Shri Babu 
Khan who was giv-'n hotics of retirement on the 9th 
Sspt-'.rnb r 1982. He showed the bullet marks on his son's 
shoulder who was injured during the 'riots. 

I want through the issues of local Hindi newspaper 
during the riot p'-'iriod specially Meerut Samachar/ Hindu 
and Yuva Reporter* According to unconfirmed roports, the 
sale- of those nowspapais increased by 400 to 500% in the 
months of Sept-r.rTvb t- and Octob r. The reporting of ev 'nts 
in the local newspapers was done in such’ a manner as to 
give an impr-=spion that Muslims wer-- tho agressors .and the 
police was / th. re fore/ rightly taking' action to curb their 
illegal and nefarious activities* In the issue of Prabhat 
Samachar dated 8th S'?pt -mb r/ the names of '92 arr.;,sted Muslims 
wer : given. It is not the policy of the Go^arnraent or District 
Administration to give community-wise break-up . or th:: names 
of thw dead/ injured or arr«st-id to the newspapers. It, ' ■ 
appears that the newspaper was dalibarataly leaked out the 
names by someone in the police or the In talligonce office.' ■ 

Many other nv.:ws' it- .ms had head lin.-s like the followings 


”PAC Jawan Missing/ Sohrab Gat,, Police Ghowki 
Gheraod, Cars of DM and. SS^ attacked/ Headless 
corpse of a Po^fcie Constable Roco’ver.-d/ Home 
Guar^ dawan Killed/ District Administration did 
not permit Mrs Mbhsina Kidwaiv Minist-.'r in the 
C.jitral Government to Visit Meurut/ DM Accusv^d 
Shri Manzoor Ahmad/ KLA of -escalating RiotS/Q<fc,” 


Ihos a , irepoirts created feeling of insecurity among ■ the 
Hindus.';and, thcip'-rcslianae'on' the PAG for protection 
■ incr "iasod*;, ■ Tt|o PaC was seen in th© role of a saviour and 
protictob'ehdmt a nunib..^r' of housss banners wtre put up ■ 

• by the Hindus in support of the pa.C. 





Feiiraashri Hazirn s?,i£ucdin Bitterly critiaisad the 
rolv o-^ District Mrninist ration during the riots. Ho also 
said that his telephone connection was discohnnuctod during 
th ; curf Vi days and was restored only aft normalcy in the 
to’wn was achiaved. According him, the reports ot tlic 

lnt:jlligonoe wuro o no- sidcjd ■which poisoned tha minds ot. ths ■ 
dm and the SSP, • H-;. vias 'not given 'a-v':;:® a curfs'w pass during 
the P '^aJc periods of viol'-ncu. Whan Mrs M'-'Iohsina Kidwai . 
came to the tov/n on th llth s jpt-;';rrib'-r and call.^d .for him, 
he .was for the first tirno issued 'a pass. While ho was coming 
back f rom th ; Circuit House late in >h ■ ov -ning, h,^ noticed 
a larg.; numbor of trad ers sitting outsid;> th dr shops 'livon 
tho'Ugh th-..i town -was undor curfew... ' ^ 

According to Shri Brij Raj Kishgro, Pr.;sid,.nt, CPI, 
tho Balmikis w- ra;, distributed money and liquor and viira asked 
to S'toP working in the Muslim housds. Ho also b la mad tha 
cloth rnorchants. of Pilkhua tovm ..for .ancouraging a-^mmunal 
activiti ,s in M- rut as they directly benefit', d from curfow 
in the town. 'Ihu' whobisalo market, of cloth in M.. rut tovai 
had to ramain clos d for a number of days which x«ja& 
to the liking of Pikhua traders and -th :y r’^apod huge 
bunafits fmm thd situation. ■ . ■ : ^ 

A numb':r of poopl.'^ blam-id infighting within Congress 
party for the continuance of viol'.-nco in th.j town. Instead 
of U-oricing for r-.is to ration of normalcy in the >town> thoso ■ 
groups had, an eye on the forthootTiing municipal dloctions and; 
thus wore more conc-rnod vjith t,h,;j question of survival of 
thsir leadership. ' 

In th(j di rebate on M esrut riots in thrs Lok Sabha and; 

Ra.jyci Sabha the rolo ■■)£'th .; PaC was bitterly criticis.odi. A 
numb r of sp rak-rs suggest . xj that, th-.e PaG may b-.: replaced by 
the BSF .or 'tho CRPF, it apP.'.ard to many MPs as if 
the PaC was acting ind;opendont of tho authority of S'.aiior 
offie rs of the district. My own enquiry dov.js not 
support this infer. nco. Tho g-enoral strategy to r;.stor-'. 
normalcy was decided though .nne-sided acti.on at a high r l..".val 
and 'the police and tiio PAC wire only rrxocuting the orders fipm 
above,. No doubt, in many places they themselves behaved like 
a mob and ■ committed atpocities but as far as the gi'neral 
policy to deal with thq situation was ©Dncerncd/ it was 
not left to the oonstrabl^s. The District Administration 
right from the very beginning p.-sreeived ' threat to public 
peace only from Muslims and, th rrefora., they chos . to take 
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ona-sldr-d action in pursuanc?: of thoir thinking, observations 
and reports which were rccolv d -by tham from the 
Mtalliganca machinery. The orders from the senior officers 
xn the district to the Police could ba summarised in one phras-. 
Muslims must b - taught a lasson", Th a P7^C and the Pr,lic~i 

Mpl3raont,:d^ this policy. LooUhg'and arsoS, iS this 
Gontf-xt/ was considen.a legitimate and necessary, and was th^- 
fora ignorhd. Tt, a district adrninistrs Uon Was v ry Sa”S foPtain 

a StSo bitterly oppos ed. suggL^tfonS for 

g-.pti.ng^ it replaced by GRPF or BSF. in soma other riots, - 
sp.:..cxally. Mj.garh-^;1971 bt^en noticed' that the ' ' 

^ ration and police force suddenly disapo'^ar d 

a o-ew hours when most of the incidents of looting, arosn and ^ 
mur^irs^ok plaTO. situation in Meerut was entirelv difih.r^nt 

accuse the District Tdministration^of 

faS Si further proved by tha 

ract uhat no d.^ath took place in Meerut due to mob action 

Peoplo^we re b^ng killed in isolated violence nerhaSs in 

a.^ac or thvj night by the marabars of the other conmunitv Thic; 

th,. PAC.^ During my discussions with ths senior Pollasof2i„ "f 
it also trsnspirod that the polios and the. pTc 

?S?So? foSd S%o“’th'^""th localities. Eyon'^whan 

2 o • n th^^y oftc:n r^.-maxn^icl at thc^ 

towards (hS MusliS foSlSS? locality with thuir guns pointing 
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The PfxC is day by day b-’coniing a force in 
which people are losing their faith, the Government is 
not trying replace this force, with some other force 
like the C.R.P, or B.s.F. or any oth'f'.r force* 



Novr had th are been bad relations between 
Harijans and Muslims* Now Harijans have bean involved 
and still the Muslim accuse P,?.C. not Harijans* I 
personally heard from their coirplaints that P^C. is 
instigating the Harijans to attack these l^slims* 

From the roof of a big house where P,7\.C. is plac?jd 
so many firings had taken place and on the walls 
there are fr>jsh marks of shooting. Then they complained 
that the bombs wrapped with petrol are thrown on the 
hous s of Muslims/ I am stating this not to provoke 
any communal feeling, I am stating how attstde’s on 
Muslims Came from that side where PT'G headquarter is 
placed* . 
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Th, 

i immediate 

r'smedy is 

that P, 

,C"*: 

should 


b-3 removed or the composition of the P,?'.C* should be 
changed in such a ' way -that both .sections should feel 
confident that the P,h*C can defied both the Hindus 
and Muslims from the criminal rioters*' 
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Shri C.T-. DhandaPani .. 

Th.,-. lady rfi;.:,mb '.r had stated tharc was no 

raps incid ent. B-jing a lady marab r sho may nob lika to 
dishonour thj womanhood; that is why thoy may try to hide 
thos-i things But ,tho actual thing is that a giri v;as rapad 
by th a P?;G. Hur father's narao is Karimuddin and the 
gorl's nams is Nur Fatima Nizira i have not 'd do^^ai the 
namas ev.n though I could not understand th am/ with the 
assistance of th-3dth---r Mambers. This is naked viol -a nee 
by the PTC, 

X X X X X X 

X X X X X 

X X X ■ X X 


I asked one gentiman who do an advocate 
by namo/ Gupta "Why do you want PTC"? Ho said 'w ; what 
protsdtion I aska^^ " Surpos-g.BSF or tha CRPF can give 
you protection do you agree? Ha said "Nq/ I will not 
agr. .. W;.i want only PTC" so th .-’n.":. is somthing- wrong 
The PTC is allow /d to attack tha Muslims and loot the 
property of tha Muslims. That is why these Hindus/ thi&y 
; Wah ied ^ "Ohi y^ : P^;^^ ^ 

Shri Ralosh Pilot 




It is r. ported that the PTC had gone to 
soraj of their houS'3s and stolen soma items. They showed 
the furniture and some oth'^.r property which have been 
down. This should, b'-,; inquired into. 

’ . , Praf#. Madhu Dandavate. . , ' 

But ev-m when blood was spilled/ blood of the 
freedom fighters/ I was not disturbed by that blood/ ev.en, 
our leader Mahatma Gandhi was not disturbed# but I am 
definitely disturbed and concerned when th- blood that is 
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spillcic. is the blood that is spill': d. in £i:B.ticicial war/ and 
in a vrar b ^twacin c rtain soctions and tha Govornraont. That 
is raally tha reason why I fasl vary much disturbed* 

Prof Madhu Panda vat a 

Y^u go to the Hindus# almost all of them, say ' 
that P.7' •€. ara thair protacaters and if tha P,?'..C. was 
ramov', d frbm Maarut# thart;, will ba bloodshad. That is . 
what tho Hindus have told us. Tnd whvin we go to tha 
Kuslims, they Say tha t it is this , P.7 -C. men, who haveo 
attaGk'Od thcanri/ it is not the Hindus or Harijans v/ho attacked 
them# th-ay have no quarrol with them# it is they who 
have attacked them. 
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We have heard the slogans, P.7. C, Zlndabad 
we have heard the slogans, Mahatma. Gandhi Zindabad: 
we have hear-jc) the slogans Bhagat Singh zindbads we 
have hoard the slogans ?, zed Hind Fauz Zindabad; but 
P,7.G, Hurdabad was the slegan here. We must try to 
understand why that slogan was given by Hindus. It is 
the fear complax, that if the P,7.C is not there,: and 
th.5 normal police force is there, th-ere will be certain 
communal prejudices, and probably thfiy will not be 
protected. That is tjhat the majority of the Hindus, 
feel and for the V'-'ry same reason, the Muslims feel 
that if it is they who attacked them. It is sin saying 
hew many houses were looted. We went to tha Hindu houses 
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soma hinc'-’us to tho Mus lim hous s . .Som-s Hindus told us what 
is happening in the Muslim hous,- :-s and the complaint that 
they ar; giving, that is all drama, hnd wh.^ in the Dharama 
Shala as Mrs. Brar tpld, wh.n .wo met women, others were 
tolling that. is all drama. Sir, it appears to bo a clash 
of two dramas i But it ^vas a roality. i told a- friend af min- 
when wo wont to th- Muslim localitios and wo wore told c -tain 
dcaclbodiLs wore lying th-re for two days, someone camo and 
they told n,a 'this Is all drama' I Said: living lncUvl<l«al 

can p ay a dramas but a daad body cannot play a drama. That 
is tha trag.:'-dy, ■ 
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Collective Violence: Genesis and Response 


by 

B.M.Sinha, Editor, WEEKEND REIVEV-i 


Human society or any of its units should move in 
an harmonious flow for its progress from .fundamental nega- 
tivity to fundamental positivity. The greeter is the 
distance of the society .and the units constituting it from 
the forces and factors that lead them into committing acts 
that are crude and base, the closer they move to doing 
deeds and developing thoughts that are sublime - nd helpful 
in uniting mankind. It is when the harmonious flow of 
society is disturbed by one or more than one anti-progress 
forces that violence erupts causing serious and som.etimes 
irreporable damage to man and the institutions he makes for 
his movement forwards . 


It is necessary to. mention here what the term society 
means . According to " the Sanskrit, meaning , soc iety , ' tn true 
sense of the word, is made up , of people .who ere moving 
together and whose movement is parallel to one another. The 
word Sanaa 1 is made up of two words - Sam v;‘hich means equal 
or parallel and Ai which means movement. T-hus only those 
whcDse movement is haiononious and even in flow can constitute 
society and only such a society is true and re-^1. The 


Random House dictionary gives the foil wing meaning of 
S'ociety: **An organised group of pers ons ass.oc iated together 
for religious, benevolent, cultural, scientific, political, 
patriotic or other purposes." An example of vjhat human 
Society ought to be' can be; found in a housing society. , 
This society -is' formed by 150 or 200 persons to build 
houses for themselves. ' its members have only one goal: 
to build houses as early, as possible.' Tq achieve this goal 
they think together, move together ■ a nd work together, 
organising and pooling thefr resources and. utilizing 
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thero in a proper arid, systematic^ manner.. , It is thus clear 

that if the members of any society do. not move and work r- 

together, they will not be constituting;- society in the real 
sense; they will be n-o better than a crowd. And it is a 
crowd which beconies easily violence prove because it l.acks 
harmony and unity of purpose. - ' 

If' we accept the definition of hxoman society as ■ 
given by citing the example of ; a housing- society / should we . . 
not accept that this human society too has a goal and, in 
order to achieve it, it should function .and operate as one 
whole with groups and c<3amunities vastly different from -one 
another in their cultural and linguistic features? Despite 
there being groups and races seemingly opposed to. one another 
the entire human, society should work and move together,; as an . 
integrated and well-knit organisation, to achieve greater 
progres's in social, econ.jmic and political ' Spheres* This 
awareness of the truth that himaan society is one' and indivisi- 
ble grows and becomes powerful with the shrinking of both 
physical and. .mental, distance between one c'mmunity and another 
with the strides being made by science and technology. About 
1000 years ago India did not know if America existed; today 
the distance between them .has almost disappe.ared; Nov; the ’ ' . 
distance between one planet and another is also on the point 
of disappearing, making us realise that this ■ entire ’-universe 
is one'whole, and, therefore, -indivisible. 

It is inability or deliberate refusal to see a,:nd- 
admit the indivisibility of human society that -gives.rise to 
tendencies and forces which cause violence not only at the 
physical level but at mental and spiritual level also. This 
violence is both at the individual and collective level. ' 
we are here to find out what collective violenbe is and why 
it takes place. I am sure .we are here not discussing 
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collective violence only at the physical level. To do so 
would be to take only a partial view of the problem. This 
violence has its manifestation even at the mental and 
spiritual level also. 

As sbated earlier, any effort to divide society 
causes violence. Today we find our lives have gone out of 
rhythm, cries of suffering-physical, psychic and spiritual- 
are rising from everywhere. Not only from India but even 
frOT advanced countries of the West, Diseases of poverty 
like raalnutirition, epidemics and famine h^ve afflicted 
countries like India. The diseases afflicting the develcped 
countries are those of wealth like over-indulgence, hypertension 
heart attacks, and alienation. These diseases of poverty 
and wealth provoke violence on a mass scale, it is these 
diseases that take the forms of socigil, economic and political 
problems. And these problems either drive hundreds and 
thousan'^s of people to mad and frenzied ^cts of violence or 
are exploited by crafty people tg cause large scale violence 
like the communal catnage we have seen in places like Bhiwandi 
and Jamshedpur of political turmoil in st-tes like Assam and 
Punjab, similar instnces can be very easily cited from 
other countries also, 

perhaps India is one of those countries which provide 
glaring examples of how efforts to divide hxjiman society 
have led to great violent upheavels. Ironically, while these 
efforts are made on the claims that they would feialp improve 
the life of one section of people or anoth.er, they cause 
greater suffering to it, A close and rational study of these 
examples will help us identify the. tendencies and sentiments 
which wofk as the causes of collective violence* It will be 
noticed that this violence involving either a few hundreds 
of men or a few thousands of pecple bring about changes which 
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often unpleasant. These a x'e also several instances of 
collective violence which indicate that it sometimes 
produces positive result a Isoj it sometimes occurs to 
correct certain imbalances or abnormalities that develop 
blocking the onward movement of society. 

one of the important tendencies or sentiments that 
causes collective violence arises from the attachment to land. 
This attacbment can be either to a piece of I' nd or the whole 
country. T^is sentiment is whipped tip. by those who believe 
a piece of land is more dear than human life. When it is 
dangerously whipped up/ this sentiment helps in mobilising 
even thousands of people to together indulge in acts of 
violence without caring for the serious and irreparable 
cfemage, it may cause to the Society. This senbiment is 
aroused to make some political/ religious or economic gains. 

The most recent example is that of Abohar and Fazilka which 
are being demanded by the Haryara leaders in excbapfe for 
Chandigarh and whose transfer is being resisted by Punjab, 

You will remember the war~like atmosphere that had developed 
when the time had neared for the Mathew comraission to give 
its report. The vsly Punjab has persisted in its demand for 
full and ccmplete transfer to it of Chandigarh also constitutes 
another example of this sentiment which has bean described 
by a great mind as geo* sentiment . The feud between Karnataka 
and Maharashtra over Belgam and the fight over the birth-place 
of Lord Rama in Ayodhya are some other examples. They prove 
how with the slightest effort to whip up qeo-sentiment political 
and religious leaders can arouse considerable anger among a ■ 
particular conmunity' or 'Qrot^) of people and provoke them 
into acts of collective violence. 
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Another similar but more dangerous santlment arises 
from the attachment to one's social group or one's cornmunity 
whose members may be spread all over the world. This sentiment 
when aroused and. made strong through various me-- ns lead the 
people or members of a. particular community to believe that 
their social, economic and political tn-terests alone are 
important; they do not care if. while serving their interests 
they... violate . and damage the interests of the manbers of any 
other catirounity. There are axaraples galore rh--t in their 
desire to serve their interests, the members of one community 
destroy' and ^nihii&te'-.several other conmunitias or soc ial 
groups. Th is s oc io-s ent iment gives birth to other sentiments ■ 
like SOG io-reliqious , s DC io-oolit ical and s -ic lo- ec onom ic senti- 
ments. The socio- sent iment or the sentiments v>rising from it 
produce atmosphere and circumst nces conducive to collective 
violence. Like the November riots in Delhi after Mrs. indira 
Gandhi’s murder on October 31,1984. We have watched with dismay 
how these sentiments have been politically and economically 
exploited by clever leaders to create unbridgeable gaps •. 

between once closely related groups: of Hindus and Sikhs in 
punjab. Today we can see how socio^-reiigious, socio-economic 
and socid-pdlitlcal sentiments- have led tc^ acts , of viole^^ 
both individual and collective, which we had not irrs gined even 
10 or 15 years ago. such acts of violence were- also seen in, 
Assam, In Punjab an increasingly large number of Sikhs. 
h.ave come to believe that they are superior to the Hindus and 
should have full control csver theit land. The. same is the 
feeling of the Assamese today. They believe, they alone 
should be allowed to rule their stite and their social ethos 
and economic , interests suppressed for decides should be. 
protected and nurtured. The socio-sentiment was and is behind 
acts of terrorism in Punjab. The . same. w'-'S behind the 
massacres of people in place' like;:Gohp,ur and Nellie in .Assam 
when collective violence erupted these in February 1983. 
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When socio-political sentiment is aroused/then 
violence takes place on a large scale to for example, 
restore an N.T. BAi'4A. RAO to power, this sentiment is exploited 
when a Karunanidhi organises violent mobs to publictly 
support the cause of the Srii Lanka Tamils so that his own 
political base becomes powerful enough to topple MGR frcra 
powers; a Bhrojan Lai or charan Singh instigates violence 
by the members of their communities in retaliation g^- 
against the violence committed on some of them, by tja'e members 
of another community. It is the socio-political and,, socio- 
economic sentiments which G-- used violence on a large scale 
in lebruary 1983 between the Assamese muslims and the muslims 
who had migrated into Assam and between the Assammese Hindus 
and the Hindus who had come to the State from across the 
border. Today the workers belonging mostly to the- same 
social -nd economic strata are organised in cities like 
Bombay by a Datta Samaht and provoked into acts of 
collective violence against the owners of textile mills 
who belong, to a different social .and economic strata. . 
Socio-economic sentiment is also behind coramunal riots 
ant places like Moradabad and the violence by workers in 
West Bengal and Bihar against Marwaris'and landlords. 

It should be carefully noted here th^t the socio- 
sentiinent is mote dangerous than geo-sentiment Ms it does 
not remain confined to a particular land or country, it is 
often found spread over several countries.- It is this- 
sentiment that has helped mobilise a large' number of Sikhs 
from Punjab and Miislims from Kashmir in countries like 
England and Canada and they are doing their best in 
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provi ding help to violent activities in India and c-’ using 
perhaps disasters like the Kanishka.' air tragedy ~nd murders 
of Indian diplomats . It . is -.gain this sentiment vjhich cre^^tes 
the kind of stir that has bean built up a g--' Inst the Supreme 
Court verdict in the Shah Bano case* Massive demonstrations 
orginised by the fu:ndarnentalist musiims in cities like Bombay, 
Calcutta and Bhopal can easily turn into a helocaust. It is 
again this sentiment that can help a muslira bigot and 
funefementa list like Syed Shahabuddin to win election against 
a congress(I) muslim candidate who too condemend the Shah Bano. 
verdict i 

I wish I could give you inst-^nces of how these 
sentiments have led to victimisation and in-human exploitation 
of one community by another in India and several other 
countries, including those called advanced, and how the ■ , 

violence they have caused to man's, physhic and spiritual 
potentialities, besides the destroying of cultures 
and the ens.larying of the minds of millions of people for ages. 
But it is not possible to do so bac"3use it goes beyond 
the Scope of the discussion here today. 

Thus the genesis of collective violence lies in 
the attempts to destroy the indivisibility of the human 
society through mobilisation or exploitation of tendencies 
and sentiments that have roots in the evil of negativity 
and that dr'ive men av;ay from the sublimity of positivity. 

It is a tragedy ^of human society that its so-called leaders 
in religious, political a nd^ economic, spheres try to solve, 
its problems through resort- to these, tendencies and sentiments. 
The problem of cultural conflicts' is sought .to be achieved 
through linguistic division, of ‘-India. - .and' thereby help cause 
: ; language^'^r i;GtsS.Ir);7the;" 

problem of religious differences is solved by partitioning 

\ : :i n dia V and ' • c-f dafilng.' 
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through the resort to such tendencies sre ag- in sought to be 
tackled through the same means ~ the Punjab Accord which 
helps mobilise the Sikhs into a seper^te it tion and the 
Assam Accord which helps the As sememe to consolidate their 
position ag in-3 St the Bengalis and the iMuslims. The indivisibi- 
lity of human society thus gets further affected giving rise to 
circumst inces that contribute to the occurrence of collective 
violence with greater frequency and ferocity. 

The need, therefore, is clearly to take steps to 
reverse the movement of society from fund"’ mental negativity 
to fundamental positivity. How can this be done? Is there 
a way out? Yes, there is a way out. In fact, history 
is witness to the truth that whenever the socioty seems near 
annihiliation a way is found out to turnit away from that 
point and put it back on the path of progressive movement. 
History also proves that the society is p^rt of a universal 
phenomenon, a phenomenon which is always unfolding itself 
in newer colour and designs. Every new colour and design is 
an improvement on the earlier ones, if such is the phenomenon, 
which we call universe, how cm the society, an integral 
part of it, ever be left behind? It vjiil continue to be 
pulled back from, the verge of annihilation whenver the crude 
and negative thought of some powerful men will push it 
towards it, - 

The antidote to collective violence is an universa- 
listic thought and approach, that should form part of wh-^tever 
we do in social, econonic and political spheres. This thought 
and approach based, on humanist ic principles should inform and 
inspire every programme and policy conceived, initiated and 
carried into practice, ' .As stated earlier, human society is 
one and indivisible, conflicts between one community ^nd' 
another, between one. country and another arise only when we 
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begin to motivate -the people through division tendencies 
mentioned above. The time has came when v/e will have to 
really begin to think of human society -^s ojae family v/hose 
members will not fight one another on grounds of religion, 
language; culture „r caste. All the members should be 
treated equal in st . tus , no matter' where they live, v/hat they, 
eat end- what dress they wear. What is import- nt to bear in 
mind Is that though v;e all are hums n be in g 3 . we develop 
peculiar features and wiy of living v/horever we live together. 
This happens because of th,e influences ;;;i conditions where a 
group of people lives. Thus, a group -living '-in Madhya 
Pradesh 'will be different frofri groups living hot only in 
other parts of the vo rid, but even ih cthor parts of indi#. 

It is these conditions th-at create different communities, 
each with -a seperate language, cultural ti-ilts and religious 
■practices^ ; - . : • ■ ■■■ d : 

When we talk about the need of our following ' 

universal is tic thought, and approach, it does, not mson that 
all the ■ immunities should give up their individual identities. 
It should be kept in mind that each community has its' iridepen- 
dent cultural ethos arid sentimental- legacy which need to be 
protected; its socio-economic development too -needs to be 
planned keeping in view the situation -<nd the conditions 
in which it is placed.- This w.ill. be easier to do when we 
follow universe lisric appro-^ch' b^,sed, on huministic principles. 
Such an approach pursueo sincerely v.-ould help, iritegr-^te human 
society with hundreds anc. thous-inds ■ of communities and 
social groups though often vastly -.different fr..'>m.one another. 

They can.-be -and s-hpuld. be: ma^;-^'r;a.ctical for ail- -of ..us to follow 

Internationalism 'nr general.' 'htmaaist sent.igie^jL 
Internationalism fails to 'adhieve '.the objective -of integrated • 
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human society as it admits existence of hostile nations. : 
General humanist sentiment also fails to prevent Intra- 
creature conflic t* in the name of this sentiment one nation 
seeks to exploit axiother nation. Don't v/e see how 
multinationals are helping the exploitation pf the poor by 
the rich in the name of serving the former? It also causes 
inter-creature conflict. "Do the protogonists of this 
humanist sentiment bother about the deliberate devastation 
of forests alongwith the living beings dependent on them? 

The protogonists also make a distinction between the utility 
and existential -value of the animate and inanimate things 
in the world. We should not forget that an object or living 
being may not have utility value fot us but it has 
existential value for the universe and is, therefore, very 
valuable for us also. 

The humanistic principles I talk about here thus is 
extended to include everything in the universe, animate and 
inanimate. These principles point towards a thought that 
can be called Neo-humanism . It is in fact a cult of love for 
all creations of the universe . It will,: however,; , be -not easy 
to practice Neo-humanism because it would affect those who 
are living and thriving on conflicts of one kind or another. 

^t will be opposed even by those who call themselves 
revolutionaries and reformists because they are mostly 
pseudo in character. I can give you hundred and one inst=^nces 
of these revolutionaries and reformists mouthUng pious 
slogans in public but committing diabolical deeds in private. 

I can also give instances of how these. persons provoke 
violence not only between two communities but alsp between 
two nations by various means - one of which can be called 
irieta morphosed sentiment . But there is no scope for it at 
this .rseminar. ■ • " ■ , ^ ^ 
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For the true practice of Neo-humonism in social^ 
econo.miG ancpolitical spheres the following things need 
to be done by those who are interested in the welfare of 
human society. 

we need a spiritual ideology whose practice should 
help us in training ourselves in identifying the socio- 
economic evils and eradicating them. This ideology will 
have to be based on the principle of Social Equality 
cind will be opposed to the principle of Selfish Pleasure 
\A?hich most of us seem; co be practising today. The 
practice of the principle of Social Equality, in foot, will 
help us develop and follow universalistic approach which 
would become the basis of all our social, political and 
economic policies and programmes. This principle v;ill 
also help us pranote the “holistic" theory which the 
science too is finding today to be the only way of saving 
the world frai a certain disaster. The practice of a 
spiritual ideology will create a phvshlc transformatton 
which is necessary to consider and treat the human society 
as one and indivisible. T^ere will in fact be a 
liberation of intellect which is today in various boundages, 
bondages which are at the root of various conflicts. 

The practice of spirituality will slowly 
spirituality an essence of life in social, economic and 
political spheres. It will inform all our actions and 
deeds and thereby help us all move both materially and 
mentally towards positivity. This kind of-life, which will 
in fact be true tc the concept of life envisaged by the 
si oka of sang chadharirn sang baddhavam , will adopt 
spirituality as a mission . The ideas expressed above will 
surely sound crazy and weird to many-ofus here, if it 
does, it would not be surprising because most of us live 
without seldom recognising the truth that all of us have 
emerged from spirituality and through various phases of 
life influenced either by .centripetal' or centrifugal forges 
try to seek a union with this very spinttuality. 
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A K BH attach ARYYA 

VioisncB ::--S z p::S3;‘. on .Pd in. hum an history its 
manifestation uas mainly for possession or gain be it 
indiuidual or group, flotiv/ation with individualistic 
attitude to dorninata among others often aroused the passion 
in the perspective of ’Wight is Right ’ and as an inevitable 
consoquencG violence occurred exploiting ueaker strengths. 
For the last three decades collective violence changed 
its faces. Communal riots took a massive tall and the 
vast uprooted refugees uho c,ame down from East Pakistan 
finding no constructive help other than dolls and camp lives 
got frustrated and degeneration started. No action was 
taken either from the Govt, or from the Society as such 
to put back the rejugees in the main stream of the country's 
life. They uere never allowed to feel this is their 
country for whom they have been uprooted from their 
environments and habitats. Revolution could only change 
their lot ~ was the cry. They tested violence leaving 
their homes behind and then being Trusted got allured and 
easily trapped by left forces in supporting t'lym not for 
constructius attitude but in the nogatiue. This factor 
sowed the seed of nmistruot for the ruling prorty and this 
psychological aspect Was captured by left forces and 
ultimately this refugees formed the backhon of them, a 
tool for violence as and when necessary. The first 
expression came informing Uni. ted Front Govt, in the Gtate 
of Uest ‘ Bengal. 

The nature end trend of violence as observed now a 
days in our country could be grouped as follouss- 

a) Econcmic disperaties especially among enlightened 
group lead to violence with an aim to hit the very roots 
of s 0 cio—economi c structure of the country. This sentiment 
of 'haves' and 'have nets'’ when get politicised the 
situation takes serious .turn, and, political upsurge like 
■ ANax-ali fe b imp YeiS 



b) Euan uhan Bonded Labour System, the evils of 
cast system and oppression by higher oastas are banned by 
the eovt. those practices are still pr yaiUng in the 

ocie,y..fls a result, victims getting frustrated in the 
laybrxnth of procedural matters in trying to gat their 
qrieuancBS rgdrassed bacame out laus. 

c) In democracy, winning alection is a prime factor 
Ox contestants. This attitude of winning election by 

Qok and Crook' often leads to adopt illigal means includl, 
hav/ing hired musde-men and influential people in the pay 
rollo. They are utilised as and when required and in turn 
those people are protected and patronised by their patrons. 

Unemployment, detachment from homely atmosphere 
being fractionalization of families, attraction towards 
cheap thrills and aduenturss and withowt firm objectives 
in future, draw a large section of youth of our country 
to the traps laid by political parties in view of 

exploiting youthful exhuberence and emotions by preaching 

the doctrinna of the parties with an assurance of 
obtaining solid, positive, bright future as in uptopean 
land. This misled, vast manpower who could hags done good 
to the country with proper guidance and help get sapped 
out in the confused political environment and thereby 
germinates the seed to descrate the valour of democracy 
and flipping up the evils of the Same, 

e) Thriving parasites of the society i a. the 
middle men in the industry and business .circle who do not 
contribute fruitfully for the battermsnt of the country’s 
productivity have a tendency to cut short the routes of 
lawful procadures and corruption emerges out as a 
causative factor. Accumulation of easy money always finds 
an easy uay to germinate crimes. These crimes, getting 
unchecked, on a piling up effect give rise to violenceas 
a direct result of corruption and bick money. 






f) Fanatism in any form obscuros the Social ualut-s 
of life and indulges in senseless violonca on trifle 

uh un passion is aroused by the l.jftder-s of the 
community careing too little for the uanton distru'"t 5 -'r 
that may happen uith serious throat to the intonrity of 
the country, 

g) Unite cnllnr .irimos practised by tho rich and 
influential parsons are a rnnjo?' blou to the national 
inter ast. This frustratoe in achieuing thu goal for 
country’s benefit and on the contrary, society has to 
pay very dearly both in terms of financial lass and 
generatas a sense of foar and anxiety culminating in 
doubtful personal security and freedom. 

Pattern of colloction violancs under denocratic 
umbrella is found to be organised one in gonoral by 
group or group of parsons exploiting the wcakn'sses of 
lau and order situation, politicising the uhole affair in 
the Bame of country’s bontfit. N .t bring able to maintain 
lau and order situation in the society, people loose 
faith on the uhole machinery of public security measures 
and anti-socials under tha shelter of noliticnl loaders 
resort to violence evan on minor issues to spread 
terrorism- Fi fin typo gang activities in and ..iround Bihar 
C ;nl belt, smuggling on coastal areas fit in tlio sr-me 
pattern. A different ffattern of violence is ebsorvad in 
case of F--n.itism and atrocities dano on Inucr cast by 
higher cast of pnoplo, I., this case also due to tho 
ueaknesses in law and machinery system vialencc occurs 
resulting in mass killing of innocences. 


yinlanca occured in the past and uill occur in 
future also. But knowing the nature, trend and patfern of 
violence our endeavour should bo to curb thn violence 




as much as possible and to achieve the samo nation wicif; 
drive is necsssary on vital areas to make people 

feel M tional, uith a sonsa of bslc.nging to thg country^, 
to sducato poo’''l2 in tho line to bo proud of thair ovjn 
country and to bo able to rise abova the cult nf the 
religion, cast and cruod and to unite to maintaining 
the integrity of the country as a uhols. E".x .ting 
machinerios ars only structuros implanted without any 
co-ordination, thrust and purposo to achieve thrs goals, 
Thtiso n.-uid again to be reviaued and actioiis arc roquirod 
to be taken immndintely to avoid serious consequences 
in tho future. 
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DSVSLOPMBHT ,j^TD CQLLBCTIVB VIOLE^•pS - 
A THaJRETIG^ PSRSPgCTIVB. 

- Ram Ahuja 

Developm-g^nt.: its pattern in India 

Developmc-Ht which is an induced or a planned change may be 
seen either in its total context or in specific areas like 

economic, social, political and cultural. In each area, develop- 
ment aims at achieving set collective goals and these goals vary 
not only from society to society but also from period to period. 
For example, in India goals for economic development after 
independence (Ahuja, 1975 : 13) are not only economic self- 
reliance, advanced technology?’, elem.inating destitution and 
poverty, and raising living standards of people but also 
distributive justice? g^als for social development '-re ecfaality, 

m>obility, individualism, end rationality, etc,? goals for 
political development are establishing, political systf^m vj-here 

ruler is accountable to the ruled, associating more and more 

people v;ith decision-making process, and dGCentralisatidn of 

political povJ'er? in religious field, main goa^l of developiient is 

T 

change from 'sacred* to 'secular*. 

A socie-ty is expected to provide: means for achieving these 
goals and also make these means equally available and accessible 
to all individuals, all classes, all re^llgions, rail castes, all 
regions etc. alike. But development in India has been so lop- 
sided and there are so many contradictions in the present Indian 
social system that large sections of the people today are dis- 
contended, disillusioned, and frustrated. Some apparent contra- 
dictions are; (Ahuja, 1983) the aspirations of individuals, grups 



and Gommuni ties have been ©ised but legitimate avenues for thd^i 
for achieving these aspirations are limited; egalitarian values 
are projected but discrimination is preGtised; ideas of individu-- 
alian are supported but principles of collectivisn are reinforced; 
nationalism is preached but regionalism,-^ casteism and linguism 
are encouraged; roles are being modernised but values continue 
to be traditional; ideational culture is aimed at but sensate 
culture is being promoted; new laws are being enacted but either 
they are full of loopholes or they are not being prop«^rly 
implonented; old values cease to. inspire and nev^f values have not 
developed roots; rapid change is snphasised by permitting compe- 
tition but brakes are imposed in the form of granting licenses; 
when we need to-lerant, liberal and pragnatist leaders, we 
encourage repressive, reationary and ideologue leaders; we want 
our society should cease to be closed without seriously attempting 
to make it open, 

in the last few decades, for all the change envisaged and 
attenpted by our power elite, in several respects India, has not 
changed that much in the deepest recesses of its psyche. Although 
the past four decadfes could appropriately be described as the 
decades of nev? hopes and e5?pectations that millions of people 
have from the political elites, the decades v/hich have been the 
development which indicates Idle .emergence of a new style of 
socio-political and economic manager) ent both at the national as 
Well as at the state levels, yet many issue's and problems of 'idle 
pbo— xndependenc e pt:rriod and the period after two decades of 
indepsnaence renain unsolved. The probleDS of unemployment a.nd 
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poverty, corruption end nepotian, inflation and rising prices, 
police humiliation and torture and reactionaries' terrirism, 
population ej^losion and unresponsive administration at the 
state level, and the indifferent and casual attitude of gt^vem- 
ment functionaries at district and local levels, not only continue 
to Weaken the development processes but increase the dejections 
and frustrations of the people fcreing th€m to adoipt collective 
agitational tactics and strategies. The dominant elite feel that 
they have allocated values on ratio. nal basis and set logical 
norms free of chaos and confusion, but in fact they have created 
more contradictions and frustrations. The collective frustrations 
of the dejected groups lead to agitations and collective 
violence in the form, of riots, demon st ratio ns, gheraos, strikes, 
and rasta-roko, and so forth. 

Before I explain the process of development of collective 
violence due to t^^^^ feeling of relative- deprivation, it is 
necessary to operationalise concepts like aggression, violence, 
and collective violence, 

Concert of collective violence : . 

'Aggression* refers t- injurious behaviour. When Berkowitz 

(196 2) uses this term to denote ,* behaviour aimed at the injury 

■ , _ ' - : 3: , 'd: ■ \ ' , ^.'d' - /'O ' 

of some object'. Buss (1961) defines it as ‘an act that delivers 

noxious stimuli to .another personT'^ Buss has also -distinguished 
between 'angry or expressive aggression' and ' instrumental 
aggression'. The former aims at injuring the victim while latter 

:'’isd only mean s^• to- shm e. .other; 
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•Violence' is the extreme fo rm of aggression. Although 


violence typically .refers to physical aggression but it is also 

applied to psychological stress that causes suffering. Kempe 

(198 2 ; 20) has defined violence as 'physically strikipg an 

6 ' 

individual and causing injury'* but Gelles and. Straus (1979) 

have defined it as ' act of striking a person with the intent of 

. . 7 

causing hana or injury but not actually causing it'. Thus* 
violence involves net, only actual hitting but verbal abuse too. 

It involves not only overt application of force resulting in the 
injujcy or destruction of person (s) or property or reputation but 
also overt threat of injury that may result in trauma. Violence 
Conveys the heated* the vehaaent ejpjression of aggressor's feeling 
to victims and onlof^kers. 



'Collective violence' is --the force used by : group of persons 
which injurs others or which inhibits the noimal free action of 
movement of other persons. The important issue in collective 
violence is of intention . Is 'injury' the goal or the by- 
product of some other goal-seeking behaviour? My contention is 
that 'injury* in collective violence is not always desired by the 
perpetrators* though they have a reasonable ej<pectation that 
their behaviour mi ^t harm other (s) physically and/or psycholo- 
gically or even emotional ly, 

on this basis* I include not only_ riot but also denonstratioh, 
gherao, strike and rasta-roko, etc, in the definition of collective 
violence. All these clearly refer to one central element of 
violence* which is ' intensity * or extreme feelings, actions or 
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sensations. Thus, anger, hate, rage, fury, wrath, ire, dislike, 
aversion, or hot displeasure are always rel-^ted to collective 
violence. 

In this paper, I am concerned with collectivt violence which 
acts as instrumental violence, i.e. which is used tr’ achieve a 
particular goal, whether a change in the authority structure or 
drawing the attention of people in povj’er to the necessity of 
adopting measures for mitigating grievances. It does not aim at 
destroying or physically liouidating the person or group against 
whom resentment is ex^iressed; nor it aims at acgiiring power 
or enforcing authority. Thus, I ejoclude modem terrorism, 
anarchist violence or revolutionary violence from my’ assessment 
of collective violence because they ait’n at dostroying authority, 
if not V taking over * authority, 

Btlolo ov c f Co 1 1 ec tiv e vio 1 enc e; 

My main thesis in ej<plaining collective violence is that 
when large sections of people- in the society fail to aobieve 
their collective goals, they feel relatively, dep rived, frustrate 
and disilius±c.n'ed and this coUtictive f.irustratio.n (or what 
Peierabends end Nesvoidhp.ve called * sy stemiatic frustration')®, 
leads to collective violence^i For example, collective frustration 
of .industrial workers, ■ students,, cultivators, gavt. employees, etc 
resulting into violeait actions like arson, loot m.:! killings as 
Well as violent actions like.bandhs and strikes. 




'Garr (1969) has also mentioned -that collective violence is 
rt^lat'ed - to rapidity of social change, which means that rapid 
change brings with it new expectations and as a consegience new 
frustrations leading to ^violence.^ It' also means that a 
greater rate of change is associated with greater instability* 

C^rr has summarised ' that violendt conflict is greatest in 
-developing nations, least in developed nations, intertrisdiate in 
the least-developed or most ' traditional' nations. 

This is undoubtedly an oversimplifica-tion, since a number 

of other considerations also enter in collective violence. In 

fact, the action planned by the discontented people to 'tempt' 

or 'incite* 'one' against whom they have launched protest is 

often non-violeht . It is usually some situational,, factor which 

precipitates violence. The choice made by the intellectual 

'liberal' section of the protes-tcrs is non-violence, but a small 

wing of protes-tcrs who despised riori-violence from the very 

beginning and -S^ho-considered violence essential for the success 

of their struggle, snatch the precipitating opporunity and start 

using violence to assert the rlghness'of their ideology. This 
subgroup locates the source of discontentment and uses violence 

thinking that it (violence) will_ indeed bring about the power 

elite to the , brink of desparation , and they will be forced to take 

" ameliorative measures for the- 'oppressed'' and the' ''deprived' people. 

This subgroup indulging in the 'destructive' behaviour 
does not represent the total group of the discontented pers^-ns. 

By and large, the behaviour, of this subgroup is not owned and 
egaivocally supported by ..the rest of the discontented grouo of 
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persons from whose ranks this subgroup of the destructive rioters 
usually come. Thus, my contention accepts the old 'rifraff t 
theory of violent riot behaviour which holds that a larger 
majority of the group (99%) disown and'oppose the criminal and 
delinquent behaviour of the subgroup by describing it as irres- 
ponsible behaviour. 

The question is what causes the ‘ group of individuals' 
to be violent? Answgres from some intellectuals and the research 
community tend toward common wisdom, simplistic hypotheses, as 
Well as some serious propositions. Some of the theoretical 
propositions on collective violence typically encountered are 
that (i) it is a normal response to provocation, or (ii) that it 
is a response that is consistent with norms supporting its use, 
and sp forth. This calls for the analysia of some important 
existing theories, : Excluding the psycho -pathological theories 
(because they focus on aggressor' s- psychological personality 
characteristics and pathological disorders as the Chief • 
determinants of violence, and we consider this important for 
explaining individual violence but not collective violence), we 
may classify the other th'eo'ries into two groups: (a) on the level 
of socic -cultural or sociological analysis. In the first grouj(, 
we may include theories like Frustration-Aggression theory, per- 
version theory. Motive Attribution theory, and Self-Attitude 
theory. In the second group, we may include theories like ’ 
structural theory, system Tension theory. Anomie 
of Subcultures of Violence, Resource theory. Social 
theory. Symbolic Interaction theory, and 
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these theories fail to ej<plain 

collective violence which is the result of a feeling of relative 
deprivation arising out of failure to achieve set collective 
goals of development. I have attenpted to ej^plain collective 
violence in terms of a new thee retie al model/ what I have termed 
as "Social Bond Approach", 

'theoretical Model ; Social Bond Approach 

This model not . only expla.ins the etiology of collective 
violence but it also uncovers the recurring patterns in which 
particular types of people take to collective violence in 
particular types of circumstances. This model concentrates on 
the sociological analysis of Social -stixictural conditions. The 
important conditions which lead to collective violence are ; 
life stresses/ status frustrations and career crisis . This view 
focusses attention not only on the aggressive act of the group 
of individuals taut also on the persons who use aggression and the 
persons against whom aggression is us.ed, our view is that the 
aggressors use violence not because they are uninhibited hedonists 
tut because they suffer from insecurity feelings and anxieties. 

The origins of these, feelings and anxieties are traceable both to 
social barriers created 1^,, the oppression of social systems and 
power .elite* as well as to individual* s inappropriate upbringing • 
and hindrances to individual.* s childhood social develop* ent and 
incidoats in life that serve to aggravate the tendency to 
irrational ah(i 'unrealistic attitudes. to social norms and sbpial 
instituttions, V .. 

i ‘ * 1 -.j*. 
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our theory also takes into account --'n the one hexid the 
three factors in aggressors' behaviour, vis? adjustment, 
attachment, and cominitment, and on the rnthe-r hand the factor 
that lack of adjustment, attachment and ' comma tm ent arreates 
•frustrations'. The maladjustment, unattachment and non- 
commi'tment are to be examined in. terms of social environment in 
which individuals operate as well as the socialised personalities 
of the individuals. Thus, in ^-'ur theoretical model we have 
given importance to social system, personality structure of 
individual aggressors, and sub-cultural patterns of the society 
in which individuals use violence. In social system, we include 
strains and frustrations; in perse nalit/ structure, we include 
adjustment (in status), attachment (to groups) and commitnent 
(to values) and roles) ; and in sab-cul'tural patterns, we include 
the (synthesis of traditional and modem) valu!=s which operate 
as a means of soci.al control (ia ccmmunity/s''ci£.ty) , Our basic 
hypothesis is that the potential for collective violence varies 
strongly with the degree of adjustment. Commitment and attachment 
of the individuals (aggressors) . Thus, our theory supports Games 
Theory of rational group behaviour but rejects LeBon's and other 
theories of Social Facilitation in irrational collective behaviour 
Attaclment is the bond of affection betwi-en an individual and 
other (conventional) persons. The degree of attachment is how 
much the person cares for others and is cax'od for by them, and 
how much the person values other's feelings, opinions and 
expectations (e.g. attachment,- of a; Hindu with pers'-'ns of other 
religions like Islam or .Sikhism'?; o.r attachment of students with 
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their teechers; or attachment of workers v/ith their m 


anagers 


and onplcyers) B iAh individual who is strongly attached tr< others 


is likely to consider how his behaviour wil 1 affect others 


their attitudes, inclu,ding their attitudes 


toward that i n di vi • 


dual. Unattached or less attached people lack such inter- 
personal stakes in conformity and have only themselves to think 
about. Attachment is thus a powerful inhibitor of violent 
behaviour resulting from social frustrations. The more the people 
are attached, to other persons* feelings and expectations, the 
less likely they are to ronain frustrated and feel inclined to 


indulge in violence. 


gogmi-tten t is a feeling of obligation to seek a particular 
goal or to, .follow-a particular course of action. The greater the 
individual’s/group's commitment to a goal or to an action, the 
greater will be his/its stake in .conformity to the norms. Thus, 

• cormnitroent serves as a bond between the individual/grcup and 
social norms, and represents what the person/group has to loose 
■by violating the nomas of society* 


Adjustment refers to smooth switch over from one status to 


other, perceiving role as perceived by '-thers, acUve partici- 


Pation in all roles, and having a .problan-solving attitude. 


Adjustment sp^ifies a relatively harmonious relationship within 
and between individuals and groups. The greater the adjustment, 

' thea^ser'the possibility of individuals indulgingdn^.:^ 


,,'b^aviour; 


, , ; iJ -i'. • ■' ' 
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The mal adjustment, unattachment and n'-n-ccmmitment lead tr 

a feeling of Rel e.ti ve t - ec ri vation . Relative deprivatirn is 

perceived discrepancy between individuals' values expectations 

(i.e. expectations pertaining to justice, securitu, welfare, 

freedom, status, p'~'V?er, etc, and their value capabilities 

(c'-nditions of life individuals or groups think they are capable 

of attaining or maintaining, gLvm the social means available. 

11 

to them) . 

Relative Deprivation = Perceived opportunities + Perceived 

capabilities. 

R.D. = -P.O. + P.C, 

R.D. + P (O + C ) 

Here, the important factor is 'perceived' by the aggressors 
themselves) ; hence different variations in behaviour or relative 
deprivations do- not always lead to violent agitati'-ns. 

Rod ■-tivQ, deprivation occurs when (i) r3<poctatinns increase 
while capabilities remain the same or d4:X:line (i.e., S +, and C-^ 
or C = or (ii) when exxotactations rersain the-, same while capabilities 
decline (i.e. E «, € '-), since both <:'xpectati'''ns (E) and 
capabilities (C) rest on perception (P) , therefore value 
orientations of an individual/group have an imp'^rtant bearing on 

(a) th« way the individuals/group will perceive deprivation, 

(b) the target (s) tf^ which it (R.D.)' will be directed, and (C) 
the form in which it will be expressed. Since each individual/ 
gr-'Up is subjected to different, fi^rces, each individual/group 
will ,resp'-^nd differently in, terms of violence. 



ga alal Bond Thw-irv for Cn.llcctlvp 

Social structural Conditions 1. Hindei^nces in social devaloE 

2. Incidents in life. , i^e^nt 


Result into 

Stresses, insecurity feeling and anxieties 

1. Adjustment 

2, Attachment 
3 • Comm itm en t 

Resulting Maladjustments 

Frustrations 

cuad 

Relative Deprivations 


Violent Behaviour 

our app^ach thus ej^iains differential distribution and 
patterns of ^violence not in terms of agitato:rs‘ motivations and 
mental processes but in terms of- variaUons among individuals in 
their social adjustments, values and believes and their social 
conditions. It is contended^ that individuals with maladjustment 
patterns and values and -beliefs are more likely to react aggre- 
ssively than individuals having no such maladjustment patterns' 
and values and beliefs. Hence, individual differences in 
aggressive behaviour may also- reflect different degrees of " 
integration with these values. ' ' , ■ 

pur contention is that the fruatr-,+-^^ 

une rrustrated and relatively 

individuals are not constrain sd fc, thein beliefs and 

values allowing for use of violence whenever and wherever they 
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feel but they ere influence^' by (1) th? in-dividual s t'-‘^ against , 
whrjm the violence is t-- bs used, i.e. the "victims” have t^ be 
those who lack 'resistance potential' toward aggressive behaviour, 
.and (ii) by the idea of the justificati<^n of their act (violence) 
before and after its commission. Thus, violence is i:fsed by these 
frustrated individuals when they view certrin individuals as 
appropriate victims and certain 3ituati''ns as su-ggastivo '-■f, * 

even opportune for, use of viol fane e, i.e. , in sp'Gcific circum- 
stances and. not in all circumstances. 

Let us take two recent examples r-f collective violence in 
Ahmedab-ad and Assam. In both cases, , the violence v/as the result 
of the feeling of deprivation. The -main issue in Ahmedabad was 
the. reservation issue, where both 'groups - the * anti-reservation- 
ists' as well as the ‘ rosorvati'--nists' - frit deprived and 
frustratrri. Their f ructratif'n was exploited by political parties 
for their vested interests and the reservation issue carie tobe 
linked with caste and religion, Anti-S'-'cial 'lenerjts engage-d 
in b-^nt-legiging andtterivin-g because O'f t he political support 
also .spread communal venom. Thus, even a minor provocati^-n was 
enough t-^ flarc-up the popul^ati^-n sharply edvided along communal 
lines. 

The same frustration or the feelin-j .-'f Vconnmic, s.'^cial and 
political deprivation of the Assanese was resp'-'nsibXe for the 
rii^ts or cofll active violence in Assam,, as s'*'ori -s thr power 
elite besame serious and to^k peace Initiative t--' sr^lve the 
crisis, Assam was back to normal; and bbllective violence was 

;ibbatiQi:l:ea*;:;;;r’rvv 
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Bc'th these exanriples, thusp show how deprivation -induced 
col lective distontent and politicization of this discontent give 
sptr to violent action against political obj€C'’-;s and actr-.rs. 

O.ur Social Bond theory . te sed '-'n adjustment, coTnmitment and ' 
attachment and the relative feeling of deprivation is different 
from the Fru stration -Aggression theory in the sense that this 
theory (original Freudian theory ^ views the (-mergence of 
frustrations in terms of i nnate drive, Psychologists explain 
frustrations a.s a result of a variety of intrar-psychic conflicts 
and pressures. We explain frustrations as the cmsegaence of 
inter-personal relations and functioning -^f sub-systems in the 
society. In our'-approach thus’ the source of frustration is not 
interoal but external. However, our approach accepts the modified 
psychological claim of Dr Hard* s , and Berkowitz' s^? that aggression 
is always directed towards the source of the frustration. But we 
do not accept their' view that aggression is a learned;. response. 

Our contention, is that aggression is Specifically chosen to achieve 
a. particular <g~>al, r^r that it is in strum en t al aggression', our 
contention is that aggression is specifically ' chosen to achieve 
a .particular goal, or that it is instrumental aggression."' Our 
theoretical .approach thus has a sociological oriexitatl.on. ' 

It may be argued' that the crucepts of adjustment, attachment 
and commitment and social bond and relative doprivntion may be more 
applicable' ■to individual's vioienc,e but not to a big. group's 
violence. My answer would be that as already ej<plained earlier, 
thou'^i many-a-time it is a big group which feels frustrated and .d 
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discontc'nded but it is a small sub-group or a compact subse<gaent 
of a numericallY large heterogeneous group which initiates a 
violent action axid gradually mere and more people become involved 
in it. Thus, social B-^nd theory is not an ; extension of the 
explanation -■■'f individual' s behaviour to social levels but it 
exjplains the collective frustration and the C'-.llective violence 
of small and bi.g groups. 

At the seme time, the Social Bo^nd explanation is not 
essentially an elitist theory of violence that the small sub- 
group which takes the initiative is ideologically 'super* to 
decide when and how violence will be anployed ' for the gDod' of 
the total frustrated group, on whose behalf it vocalises its 
protest. Further, the small group does not depend upon a widespread 
collective actir'n of the frustrated masses. In this context, our 
explanation is in contrast to orthodox Marxist theory because Marx 
did envisage this kind of mass uprising and mass revolution, 

Tht: social Bond theory supports the linkage between change and 
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violence as explained by Coser and Dahrendorf, but not Karl Marx. 
Goser sees violence as mechanism for conflict-resolution when 
established authority fails to accommodate to demands of new groups, 
Dahrendorf has also viewed violence as instrument of intervention 
and as the necessary prerecjiisite of change, 

I may conclude •Uiat Social Bond explan.ation holds that : 

(1) the main cause of collective violence is lack of integration 
because of failure of attachment, commitment and adjustment on the 
part of the discontented people (2) Cpllective viol«ice is 
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lack of integration because- of failure of attactment# comniitment 
and adjustm ent on th e part o f the di scontented ' per'ple ( 2) 
collective violence is sympotomatic of various shortcomings in the 
social order, .'(3) it is closely related to instrumental behaviour, 
(4) it is a rational and adaptive responses, and (5) it is not 
development itself but the process and ]Dstts,m o f d e vel opm ent o ■ 
(Rasheedduin Khan and Sugatta Das Gupta have called it . 
•maldevelOEinenf ) that results In collectivs violence. 
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CONIMFOtUlY TERKOBia4 IN INDI.^ - k THEM) IN , CaLLSGTIVELr IdJEIVIEED 
•yiOLENGE. IaITTH SPECIE RBg ERENOS TO TES OGCURHBNGBS IH PUMJiiJB 

- 3.S. SRIVASIiiVii 

The paper attempts to analyse the coHectdve dynamics in deTeloping 
orgojoised violence of er^treme criEmalising nature. It is more an analysis 
of oo?ulectiv44y beliind .an structured violant behaviour than the study of 
■tdie collective violence per-so. It therefore, endeavours to distinguish 
two different but overlappiag violent ciliainial phenomena, 

(i) Emotionally charged, vandalie collective upsurge 

(small or large) reflecting, sui-goneris, spontaneity . 

May be it is a mobilised action motivated by a group 
with latent vested interests, like riots or other forms 
of hostile mob reactions. 

(ii) Strategically structured phenomena, reflectiag typical 
continutv. built on the, support of a collectivity with 
more manifest interests, by and large, political and 
economic, like terrorism. 

The structured violence deserves serious attention of the social 
scientists and the fiinctionaries of the criminal justice, particularly 
in the so-classed developing countries like India, which, are cuivently 
facing the menace much more thafi the rela.tively developed coxantrios. 

The process of growth marked v/ith the prepondensance of disparities and 
despairin^y reactive classes, appears to generate expressive violence 
as a aystom of interaction at different levels - social, economic and 
political. In an obstinate and non-coiipromising situation, certain groups 
may turn it into means of extreme terror in order to humiliate the 
adversary for getting things done,. , . 

Notwithstanding the exigency of tb© problem, the eupirical refemece 
material in regard to this phenomehon.: is scarce. The. difficulty of 
contact with the activists - precipitators or , laotivators, is obvious. 





The phenomenon also has poor predictability in tiiico and place. 

Nevertheless, the viGtin>-suivey approach and collection of inter- 
subjoctive in'pressions of different obsoxT/ors plus the detailed study 
of the ecology and the social structuie, may yield sufficiently 
acceptable facts. 

The study of terrorism - a colloctivo uprising, may need a 
holiste approach. It is neither a randum and venomous attach of a 
frustrated and misguided youth nor it is an irritant and indiscriminate ' 
out-burst of an excited group. It is, inter-alia, a cool and calculated 
action of an organised collectivity precipitated for a pro-determined 
purpose. 

The contenporary terrorism in India, is a complex and diversified 
phenomenon branching in th3?ee major typologies - terrorism in Punjab, 
insurgency in the North-Eastern border states and ’’naxalism*' in other 
parts of the country. These structures differ in regard to the determinants 
of strains, ideological commitment on the part of the precipitators 
and supporters, the nature of demands and the ecology of the area. 
Nevertheless, there are some common elements likie mutuality of existence 
in terms of time, modus-oporandi- relying heavily on the use of excessive 
■violence with indiffGren<s to victim, aiid some personality traits ff the 
activists. 

The ’terrorism’ can be con(Ssptualised as aa interaction of 
aggressicttal power between two diver^nt interest groups held in an 
'adversary situation ■vtiere one conmits felonious acts on the othor said 
to oppose the former's interest satisfaction, in order to push the 
latter to a position of weakness, in the context of the contemporary 




Indian scons ■fch.s ijargs'b group is said io iiavs ■the support of tte fonaal 
power-tho poi-jor of the stats ^ the intimidating group challenges it with 
the infonnal powor that they muster tbiough organisation and the help 
of the suppo3ti-eoisra.unity, 

A further elaboration of the typology, may define terrorism as an 
orgainsed rode of action (destruction of life and property), or threat 
to complete such .an action by a group of precipitators, set on selected, 
chance or spHl-over target (including 'self in a suicidcO. action). I ho 
terrorists are specific persons owning allegiance to a supporfc-coiamunity 
( collocti-vity) claiming an ideolo©^ justifying such action for achieving 
specific goals. I’he support-community generates powers for the precipi- 
tators by extending them money, material, organisation and protection. 

-The targets are recognised as the members and supporters of the group 
taken as hostile and thus relegated to . an inimical po-sition deserving the 
treatment as an act of natural justice. Ihe terrorism thus is a rationaL 
action. The major components of this definition can he analysed as under: 

i. The wHful nature of the act. 

ii. The precipitators. 

iii. The support-community (intra-national and extra national) . 

iv. Belief in violence as a mod© of actioui^ 

V, Terror purpose, 
vi, Organisatioral structure, 
vdd. Targets. . ' . 

vili.^ Iirplications. 

These components in a relative sequence of .function esjplain a 
particular mode of terrorist phenomena. 
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a necessary elonont in the genesis of coniminical terroriss. 

To sron-up one ceJi conveniently conaLtuio timt tlie present day 
susceptibility to violence serves as a necessary pre-condition (a strong 
contidbutory factor) if not a sufficient corjdition of rise of political 
and econoEiic-terrorism in the country. There ifl8.y he other o.ssociating 
factors to nake the pro-condition sufficient to give an action fraiae to 
develop a particular mode of terroristic phenomena. Those factors 
endo^noously emerged out or exogeneously inducted in> are to to identified 
in reference to the sxio-ocological context. One can notice that when 
serious social strains abound every wheie in. the coimtiy there are certain 
areas only which are rela,tively more prone to terrorism or "for a particular 
node of terrorism. Maybe their cultural values and traditions support 
assaultive behaviour as a problem solving moclranisn - tr:'nslatin|; cultural 
belief in violence into action for existential purpose. Whether this 
instrumentalisation of "feerroristic violence has solely .an intra-national, 
gonesisj, or is being also inculcated in by the extra-national inteibsts, 
is to be empirically assessed by analysing the structure of the phenomena. 

The deductive -holistic approach to study the structure of terrorism 
may nectessitato the consideration of the following loc.ol cultural 
preconditions : . ' 

i. Presence of some sort of Durkhiurnian collectivd consciousness 
promoting homicidiCL-suicidal reactions for the defence of 
collective interest, 

' ii, Syrabolisation of collGctivti interest in foms of sacred 
values with a history of vendettas for. their defence, 

iii, Carrj/ing, keeping and 'worshipping arms as* ritual and 
symptomatic of masculinity, 

iv. Resistance to secularization, ; :: 
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vi, Hf^biMation to hard life, xd.th excessive tolerancxa to pain 
ond quick dissipation of fear. 

These propertios identify the presence of a sub-cultura of violence 
and promote development of regional and commmcal chamctor. They create 
a strong dualism of personality, a highly moralistic, religious person 
may often justify irrlligious indulgences and marginally culturalised 
groups can be provoked to fi^t to death for sacred cause, 

Punjab terrorism is a tj-pical example of polarisation of separatistic 
communal politics drawing strength from religion and linguistic differences 
hy exploiting the surplus youth power and the general vulunerability of 
youth to violence. It is a toactful conversion of a- minority communii 
movement into a violent political movement by a group interested in another 
division of the maintained,- 

The strong cultural, sensitivity to such a lino of action lias 




effused because a community not averse to aggressive behaviour, feels 
economic strain which throws alarming number of youth persons out to loose 
economic and social status. They are at the same time psycholgised x.ith 
a belief that sucession (or even strong political concession) is feasible 
and is the panacea of the ailment. The strong counter-separalist resistance 
put up by the nationalist sections and the law enforcement, has crimmalised ' 
the movement feking its hard core under ground. Punjab is in web of 
■political group conflicts. . Some empirical observations h^ve identified 
^thr£^ near -to distinct but over-lappdng groups with different locus-standi. 

1. who abide -with the Constitution but call for 

the socio-economic status of the State. A sfetten ' ' ■ 
conoessionisti ,dro strive fo? special 
status for polxtmcal consideroiions. They include 
sx2ab_Q marginals so far as natioial identity is concerned In 
the recent election the conformists nrd tho 

oombta.d to give, a heavy to to have 
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2. Radicals , who follow the broad conanmiist idoologr/j section, of 
thi radicals my have tacit faith in the politics of aggression 
(iiaxalites) . Radicalism in Pmjab howovor, could muster a 
limited following only. 

3. Communal SoP8.roiist s . who erdcavour to cl-aitn a sepa^nato 

national identity, Torrorism in them exists as a surreptitious 
weapon since the demand they advocate is non-negotiablo under 
tlie Gonstitutioa i • 

The separatists, however, cl^m to muster a strong sympathetic 
cemaurdty support-iitbra and international. Thobintor“na.tional fratemity- 
the migrants, play a significant role in precipitating terroristic activities 
They enjoy relatively a higher economic status vis-a-vis their native 
fraters ’.■j'ho perceive greater mental and social identity vdth them, 

'In discussing the specified forces instrumental in fomenting cor-munal 
turbulence in Punjab, one c.an cognise three undercurrents. 

The firot refers to the surreptitious movement set by the migrants 
ojho of late, are experiencing strong aiiti-Iiidian walo atacl ai'-e being 
squeezed out of their present mooring mth no plausible •nltorna.tive settle- 
ment, They have built up a strong Bonsansus to divert significant portion 
of their investments to support their separottist fraters in India, L 
separa,te homeland where their effects and savings can be safely trans- 
ferred without being diluted in the general economy of the country, is their 
tacit ambition. The migrants constitute strong support coiamunity intoi® sted 
in dostabilisfeng the country. The destabilisation process is further 
reinforced by an iiicroasingLy strong group of would-bo migrants vjho are 
non-being furstratingLy . hold in a state of sub-national animation . They are 
the' folks who have built-up a strong lefeTOnco- group relationship -with their 
western modernized fraters but are unable to join them because of the 
cuiront constraiirfes on immigration to the -wostern countries. 


The distressing state of sub-national animation and tliat too on 
the part of the unskilled youths eulogising their marshall capabilities, 
is hi^y oonucivo to the formation of pressure groups for protruding 
communal warfare. 

The other undarforce distracting the youth (especially of villages) 
from the national mainstream and pushing them to sectarian politics, emerges 
out of the serious economic imbalance the state economy has developed from 
within. 


Not-with-standing the policy of green-revolution, the major portion 
of the economic inputs (money, raw material, technological help) in frae- 
market situation, has slided more towards urban industrial growth; barely 
35^ of the peasant rj''-the largo land-holders, have got the feonefit of them 
(Punjab Orisis-Gontext and Trends, G.R.R.I.D. , Chandigarh, 1984)* 65^ of 

the peasantry are small land-holders. They have raised their productivity 
by ’sheer hard labour. But, they have surplus man power-unskilled unmarried 
youths, ready to migrate to cities (even abroad) for employment and education. 
Such transient migrants are found to be susceptible to deviant behaviour 
etBDn of anti-naticn;iL character. 

The industrial growth. of Punjab, 'by and large, has been confined to 
the growth of small, private, hrban sectors with limited job potential. 

Punjab has not shown due interest in developing natimal level enterprises 
vhich could have generated sufficient job opportunities besides inclucating 
national self-conception among the working classes. An interesting genom- 
lisatioh relates tiie mcontiolled small scale entrepreneurs with sectarian 
politics mostly to defend their indulgences in profit raising economic 
offences and production of spurious and sub-standard material. 
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On the whole, Punlab cities '■^iboim.d -Sfjith masses, of nnskilled youths 
(rural and urban) without econoraic^ engagement and social conimitment, 
congregating inntlie educa-tional institutions, 'keeking socifi status moie 
than education peruse. The youths have enough leisure tnoe to tfike to 
indiscriminate politicisEition including polaris-ations for strong ^ri-olent 
political movement involvi.ng grout risk to life. The sub-national 
olvaracter failitates tiiC polarls'diion, ' ' 

The tlTird factor synibioticCilly related to the f irst one - tiie role 
of the migrants, btit subscribing much more heavily to the dreaded terrorism, 
is the criminsl intiiiiidation by the cross-national hostile forces. The 
boaeders are vulnerable. 

Th<^ cultural proxinity of the poopls of both sides vritii age-old 
free interactions, ha.ve not diocked illegltiraate to and fro movements of 
men and material including those conconring proliferation' of torroiism. 

The trafficking of contrab,snd theiuforo, has infested the villages ^vitil 
traditional offenders as well, vi:o operate hand in hand with the terrorists 
]nald.ng terrorisva a complicabed structirrc. 1 topical, marginality in terms 
of national clraractor prevails all along the boroder, whioli gous in fa.vour 
of development and persistence of anti-national activities. 

imalysing the functional structure of terra rism in the country, one 
may find it a liuninated. hierarchical but highly unified composition 
comprising a central core with a strong ring of trusted iind trained b.and 
of field operators and these two rest., on tije- support-comunity. The 
terrorists are mostly idontifiod with the field operators. ■ Both the core 
and the members of the support-community ^t the pririlege of the social 
self and thus greatly remain anmymous (unLoss eau^t as abettors. The core 
maintains the linkage with the hi^st authority functioning incognito, 
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f3rom outside the country. The suppoit-comniunity (intra-national) are 
the part of the conventional society and the socio-economic-cultural 
base on vrhich the moveraent rests and thrives. 

Notwithstanding the iii^ peimability between the ’ core ’ and the 
ring, (the field-workers) the latter appears to bo a different class since 
many of them are ideologically inapt s and having long criminal records. 

Many of them even have changed their appearance for enonymity^ which the 
religion they fi^t to defend, does not permit. Some of then even belong 
to different communities and operate as hired mercenaries. The ring 
therefore, is a hybrid class and gives an impression that irreligious 
youths fight for a religious cause. 

Terrorism therefore, does not symbolise a violent social movement. 
Even as a violent political process it is a dangerous phenomenon embodying 
sevorol vested interests. The phenomenon thus often may have an inherent 
interest, not concerned with the negotiation of the demand but with the 
continuance of the terrorism itself. This is the reason of its hihemfition 
and reappearance periodically. Ifter nkalis gained political power with 
heavy mandate thure was a lull, but now the ferocious criminality is ■ - 
appearing again, . , 



There are some important generalisations which may bo of value v/hon 
formulation of a policy and corresponding programme of coumtep-terrorlsm, 
are ' anvisagod, 

I. Tettorlst class with sophisticated weapons, training and cover 
. ' ■ of the aaPPQit. community - stands privUoged vis-a-vis the combatant 

forces. In hi^iLy frustrating situations the latter may cover- 
reaot (like Sri Larikan security forces) . The over-reactions 
■ ^ 'strangth^^ the cause of tonoilsm> ard humiliates the comhaitants ‘ 




2. Tho terroiists if contiauo to be blessed by the Iniirdcal 
trans-ni’tionfil powers^ can lay bards on still so ni sophis- 
ticated tochnology a.nd can Ixave much -wider nobility. Of 
late, hovXJvor, the problera is shovdng boomerang effect on 
the surreptitiously hosting nations. 

3. Sven if the majority of the support-oorai'iunity backs out, 
a section of the terrorists may still stay on in "the life 
of criiae, L now sub-cxilture of violence for sectarian 
(criminal) interests has been sot in. 'Terrorism* has given 
on operational field to the traditional offenders. 

4. The political compraffifee >dthout striking the sources of 
strain and the criminal motive, may contain the mwholesome 
effect for short duration only. 


The Punjab torroidsm therefore, is n highly complex phenomenon. 

The counter-action will necossarj?" be a multi-dimensional approa.ch. The 
accord and the restoration of the democratic institutiaas ax-e the right 
stops. But there are quite a fev; urgont tasks which are to be done 
almost iramediatoly, 

T, Heinforconont' of law-eixforcement to break the core and 

the ring and to plug the sources of help. Banics and commercial 
centres aie to be xorotected with special emphasis. One fails 
to understand as to why bank security is not being given the 
needed priority when bank' robberies are every day occurrence 
and robbers, moro-of'ben-than-notji are related to terrorists. 

2. Induction of a programao for development of concept of loyiilty 
to nation, to be taken up at the primary group level (family, 
school and village) . It will be a behaviour management 
programme through education, mass-media and group-work. Constant 
monitoring shall be required in order to Iseep t he progi-aomo 
iCLive, The current integrated child development and adult 
education progrcuimss can be suitably amended in this li^t, 

I 

3. The suPTXxit-communitv has to be biougjit in the nationel 
mainstream so that they -^tMinw the, ri^t of sanctury 
extended to the precipitators. It may not be an impossible 
task since 65% of ths Punjab popuLati^i of for that matter 
even a larger chunk of the mrginaLs have respect for 
nationalisra and democracy,' I^njab has rendered signal 
contribution to tho national developmont. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The present paper is intended to explore the implications of 
some aspects of change in Indian society in recent times for 
emergence of forms of social violence. Both social chenge and 
social violence have complex origin ard diverse character, and 
only some significant elements of their relationships will he 
covered here. It is necessary at tb.e outset, to define and 
delimit the meaning of social violence. Violence majr he defined 
as application of physical force to inflict in, juiy or damage. 

It is an intentional act to lis-rm or injure. It is considered as 


a persisting feature of 


relationships and societies. Violence 


may he defined as application of physical for.ce to inflict injury 
or damage. It is an intentional act to -harm or injure. It is 
considered as a persisting feature of social relationships and 
societies. Violence may not only he understood in physical sense 
as being the exercise of plr/sical forcey it may he mental or 


psychological, it may also he. institutional. 


,e, inherent in 


the institutions of the society itself end operating in a very 
subtle and imperceptible way. Much of violence found in 
contemporary society may be classed into three categories s First, 
violence which is used in. the commission of crimes maybe termed 
as criminal violence, ■ The e^io lent crimes, or ’crimes of violence’ 
fall iii tills categor^^. Secondly, social vi.olence which occurs 
at the societal level as- an integral featuire of interpersonal or 
intergroup relationships. It tclies place among the various social 
groupings of society such as' caste, communal, political, economic, 
ethnic, majority- minority etc. Third, state violence in which 
the state uses force and coercion apainst itvS cun citizens in a 
legitimate manner to ’ civilize’ Theso distinctiens among tbiree 
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kT.nds of violence may only be tentative for the purpOvOes of 
di-sc-assiorij often, there maybe consideravle overlap among them, 

A J-1 kinds : Of- violence may be ’ criminal’ from the strictl 3 r legal 
point of view. But the distinguishing feature of social violence 
is that it occurs at- the - societal’ level during, or as a consequence 
of, some features of social relationships among members- -of" 
different social groupings. 

Basic Propositions 

Social violence, in the above sense, is a predominant 
feature of plural societies -i-rit multiplicity of groups, each 
trying to fulfill its own differing and sectional interests. 

The groups -with opposing, interests compete -^-j-ith e ach other for 
power and privileges to which they have differential access. This 
often results in contradictions, coercion, and conflict. Thus it 
may be argued that transofrmation of a society from a homogeneous 
and weljl integrated- one to a heterogeneous and plural type is 
accompanied bs?" increased situations of social conflict and violence. 
These situations are characterized by poorly defined interpersonal 
relationships, lack of consensus, confusion of norms, and social 
anonymity and alientation of groups from each other,' ' There is 
the resulting terkon, maladjustments, and conflicts in society, 

A s commitment to social norms weakens, law and other formo of 
formal control. emerge to enforce rules in society, -i^hich in any 
case are rendered ineffective due to their lack of moral force. 

As a corollary to the above, it may be stated' that social conflict 
and violence can be reduced only by enhanced Integrative processes 
and mechanisms set in operation and by bringing about some fundamental 
changes in socio-economic and political structures. 

, -Another proposition is that the tendency to violence is 

determined' by several factors, First, the tendency to violence is 
learned, and finc-.s expression, in certain specific social contexts j 
It has to be prompted by a favourable combination of socia,! -f actors, 



mo ti-vations , r at ionaliaat ions , 
tendency to Tiolence also vari 
individuals and groups in the. 


values axid noims. Secondj the 
es accoi’-ding to the pos ition of the 
social order, and how they condition 


themselves to respond to various 


social pressures. 


The Indian Contexts 


The general context of some of the specific hinds of social 
violence in conteri^iorary Indian society can he understood in terms 
of some of the basic propositions stated above. Though India 
has historically been a plural and complex societjrj its internal 
integration had been sustained to a larger degree by some of its 


traditional values and stmtures, 


oc- 


;* Vv.se were characterised 


by the autonony and independence of social and cultural traditions , 
absence of a single overa.rch3.ng state or political centre, hierarchi 


cal division of society/, iiistitu'*"’’ 


j j o^vu^.ua.onalized inequality, holism, 


and transcendance. 




of 


;e traditional features 


facilitated integrative mechanisms, 
the same features also created some 


in the wehc of mode 
dis integration and 


:cnization 
conflicts, - 


Par' secularly since I dependence, the processes of economic develop- 
ment and social change , accompanied by va-lucs of democracy, 
socia,lism, and secularism, deri.ved from 'both the freedom struggle 
and impact of western values, led to the emergence of various 
interest groups or pressure giroups. The different groups and 
cleavages were brought together in: a common frame -v/ork through 
participator^^ political processes. This res'alted not only iit 
thej.r growing interddpendencG but also increasing c3-oavage and 
conflict, encouraged by an urge to obtain- pos it ions and privileges 
offered in 'the new social order. The social conflicts among - 
various groups tended to become 'more., organized, ha,ving society- wide 
organizations, and exploiting .traditional, and parochial loyalties. 
The social conflicts were used as symbols of social and political 
identif ication and also as a means, of demonstration of power l.n a 
competitive struggle for powers and privileges. In the initial 


phase of Independence (in the early fifties) the potential for 
tension and open confrontation aniong severe,! groups was held haok 
considerably by several factors s There was hope ajnong all 
sections of society that the future would bring :all of them nearer 
towards the idea,ls of equality and social justice 'proyiised to 
them during the freedom, struggle as well as on achieving Independefice, 
Much faith was also reposed in the political leadership and ruling 
elites who had involved the masses in the struggle for freedom, 
instilled a sense of nationalism, and projected a vision of the 
*New- Society’ before them. It was also hoped that the powerful 
and affluent classes will sacrifice some of their class and 
sectional interests and extend their support to the ameliorative 
and welfare policies to realize the goals of social justice. Above 
all, there was a sense of confidence that the newly emerged 
Independent nation state would be able to work effectively and , 
sincerely to help the weaker and underprivileged sections of society 
to realize their constitutional dreams. 

During the decades s nee Independence, India has no doubt 
made tremendous progress in economic sphere, agricultural and 
industrial production, and scientific and technical fields. But 
unfortunately, the failures in realizing goals of social justice 
are more glaring. Uneven economic development of various parts 
and regions of the country, failure to carry the fruits of economic 
development to all sections of society, particularly the weaker 
and underprivileged ones, failure of many ambitious poverty 
ameliorative and other programmes in-tended to bring about a radical 
change in prevailing economic structure, such as land reforms, 
a state sponsored capitalist system in a professed socialistic 
garb, and administrative failures and corruption .have all combined 
to. generate a high degree of tension and resentment among several 
sections. . of : society, resulting from failure of their aspirations 
raised by initial hopes, visions, and pledges made to them by 
leaders as well as the constitution of free India, 


This then, is 


the hroad scenario v/itliin which social 
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understood more clearijr liY 


Socio hcononiic x^imension 


There a,rc soTeral socio-economic dine ns ions of the prehlom 
of social violence. In the first place, 5 the process of planned 
economic devel-opmcnt itself generated a lot of tension and social 
inirest. The existence of regional disparities, end the anxities 
to have a share in the 'National Cahe* , coupled with the suspicion 
of other regions and groups led to ,a number of agitations ond 
collect3.ve violenco in several parts of India, The vast rural 
areas which wore considered placid and tranquil till recently 
s,re seething with anger and dissatisfaction. Increased tagricul- 
turo.-l production and ’ Green Revolution? in a few pockets have 
generated, tension and social conflicts by creating feelings of 
deprivation among those who could, not reap its fruits, in the same 
and other regions, ITew agr j-cultural technologies made agriculturo.! 
enterprise more profito-ble, but the prevalence of an inequalitariaii 
agrarian structure and failures of Aranious land reform measures 
genera.ted and intensified socin.1 cohflicts in rural areas, A 
new class of largo f armors has emerged in rural areas, but few 
economic options and opportunities are left with the small and petty 
cultivators and avast humanity of landless lahourars* The 
rura,l-urban dispc,rity ciJid ,ga,p in terms of t e distribution of 
economic resources "'nd facilities has also generated a lot of social 
unrest. Though only about twenty per cent of the population lived 
in urban area.s, the bulk of the. fac.ilitie.s axe concentrated in the 
urban centres, An Important as poets of. rural violence is the 
caste rclrated violence, . Worse incidents of intercasto violence 
and atrlcities have tajeen place ' in recent years. The causes are 


both economic ond social. At the economic level, distribution 
of land resources, harvesting of crops, provision of wages and 
other work conditions have led to fierce collective caste based 
violence. At the social level, the values of social justice, 
institution of politicra democracy, end a general awakening have 
created a sense of rewentment among the castes who were traditionally 
assigned a low social status. They are no longer prepared to 
accept their traditioned. roles, which in turn invites violent 
reactions from caste Hindus who feel that their power end privileges 
are being scuttled. But caste violence occurs not only betvreen 


caste Hindus and Harijans, but a,lso between upper castes (traditional 
landlords) end lower raidd3.e or intermediate castes., and between 
intermediate and lovrer castes and harijans. So it is a very 
conplex phenomenon. The problem has bee":^ further complicated by 
involvement of criminal and antisocial gangs and use of terrdrism 
and *senas’ on both sides. The processes of urbanization and 
Indus thaliz at ion have in their wake- generated other sources of socia,! 
tension and violence in urban areas. These twin processes have 
brought together in urban « industrial centres , people belonging to 
various linciuistic, religious, regional groups, and castes through 
process of inter-regional migrations, ■ In a situation in which the 
ecobomic opportunity structure is limited, the;/ complete with each 
other to gain access to these limited, and often, ineq.ua,lite,rian, 
opportunities. The linguistic, regional and other 103 ra.ltiGs are 
then utilized to attain economic goals through collective mobilization 
agita.tions and violence. Varied phenomena, such- as the emergence 
of ’senas% ’sons of soil’ policies, prd- and anti-reservation stirs, 
etc, could be viewed in this perspective. The sudden oubursts 
of collective violence, whih are becoming an endemic feature of 
an urban centres could be seen as manifestations of symposiums'. 

They may assume communal, linguistic, regional or other forms, but 
have deeper socio-economic dimensions. It is difficult to understand 
tneir genesis merely by proximate or loca,l ca,uses which only ignite 
the immediate violence. ^He underlying socio-economic circumstances 


hc?"\re led to the emergence of quite explosi-rc elements in cities. 

This chiefly comprises of the rural migi-antg vrho come to cities 
with many hopes and aspirations but are lost in the Tastness, 
r-jionymity, powertyj and squalor of uroan complexities. The 
contrp„3ts of city life generate a strong sense of deprivation, 
class hatred, '^nd individual worthlessness. The ariiy of jobless* 
and homeless youths, cut off from their roots, become the potential 
recruits for those in search of ’hired’ irierceno.ries for mobilization 
and violence along comBTunal, regional, linguistic or other lines. 
Extreme poverty, unemploymont, widening d is parities, and lack of 
social justice provide much of the inflamiaablc material constituting 
our urban socio .1 volcanoes. Unplanned urban growth, corruption, 
bre.akdoam of urbr-'n governments, rnd lack of civil araenities have 
played no lesser role in exacerbating varioun forms of social 
violence in urban areas. Collective mobilisations have taken place 
on such issues as city transport, water and electricity, s anitation, 
housing, p.nd a host of other problems which In/c boan aggravated by 
growing inGfficicnc3'" and corruption of local governments. Another 
disturbing feature of urban violence in recent, times hc,s been the. 
increasing role the organised criminal elements have, been pLaying 
in fomenting and participr,ting in collective violence of various 
typos. Some well k.no\m smugglers .are reported to have actively 
supported and. incited conmiunal riots in Bombay ad Bhiwandi a couple 
of years .go rnd cities like Bombay', Ahmedabad, Barcdr., Surat have 
of late, witnessed fierce coEnunal violence prompted by rivalries 
of bootleggers and gnnd lo<adcrs for control of illicit liqi.tor trade 
in the citr^, Also', the struggle for rca,l estate in urban areas 
has also been- .attracting the attontion of slum lords, smiigglers, and 
mafia leaders. They first set up unauthorised colonies and slJums 
and then take recourse to thrca.t and violence fo foi’ce out the 
occupants in order to • take, posses s, ion., of precious urban land. The 
very character of urban riotingj.’has^ ;ch.r.ngedtdue; to invo,lvemcnt of , . 
organized crikinals. Now urban ruots involve more arson, 


accomprjxicd by looting, in order to suppress ,all evidence 5 use 
of more sophisticated techniquos raid arms, use of terrorism, and, 
above all, x^ersistenee of rioting for a long time vrliich becomes 
difficult to conta.in. 

Another faetor in present day urban violence is. the growth 
urbanized pcriphera.l villages, Due to gorwth of our big cities, 
the villa.gGS on the fringe have been absorbed in the spranling 
urban complex. The residents of these villages had been dispossessed 
of their land by relative nominal compensations for ■urban growth, 
and they have witnessed 'the escalating cost of the same lajid. This 
has created considcrcable resentment in their minds. The'lr 
frustrabion and anger finds expression in organised incidents of 
looting and a3son in the city which they perceive as the ’ cause V 
of tirioir despair. They ane easily recruited to panticipate in 
the urban -’lots and violence* The Novemher 196 b Delhi riots 
D,re a cawc in point, - 

Political Dimension 

Social violence has important political dimensions. In a, 
panticipatcry deiiiocrany, based on elections and vebes, 
eanh political party strives to establish and maintain its pockets 
of influence. In this struggle of corapetiti'VG pcldtlcs, various 
loyalties, such as co-mmunal, caste, regional, or linguistic, are 
exploited to mobilize the collectivities for political action 
and support. It is used as a means of demonstrating one’s 
political power also. Violence becomes an integral part of such 
mobilization for political purposes. Its dramatic nature 
unfailingly draws the attention of the lahole comnTunity and helps 
in focussing attention on the issues involved, or ovon deflecting 
attention from the real issues ■which may be politica.lly inconvenient. 
Violence also has. an emotional s-ppeal to activists and- pan tic i^o ants 
and helps in rallying them towards ■ the political cause. 


Some times, local pol.itj.cir ns, whose political position 
hoGomes precarious or uncertain instigate violence as a channel 
for self amhancement, or, to regain their lost political position. 
Apart - from these direct ways of politically prompted vj.olence, 
the linlcs of rioters and. crl'ninals sritli politicians, end the 
po.litical protection and patironage given to them cniboldens them 
in indulfi inga in f 'ature houLts of violence , It may also be argued 
that the moral decay of Indian politics and political loaders 
breeds' more violonco in sociG:b3^, The verbal coirmiit me nt of 
political parties and 'i.oadcrs to : such values as secularism, 
sooilaism, domocracy, social jutice etc! is not manifested in 
their political practices .and gcneisates an OLtrnosphere of violence 
in society, Tho lad: of a filrm and seculon political loa-dcrship 
is another-, factor of scciGta.l violence. The political office is 
not perceived. Oi-S a public service but merely as a means of social 
mobility and personal aggrandizement through an access to a system 
of spoils by these power brokers and agents ’s. The. resulting lack 
of confidence rnd c^micism among a.vcra,gc c’-'-tizens a.bout politicans 
and political pa,rtios lead them to desperate violent actions,.- 

Emergent Va.lues 


Certain va^lues and life styles have emerged during the 
,lmt clout four dccaacs of Independence j..n our country which ha.ve 
oncoura.ged a culture of violence and are a. rca.l threat to national 
integration itself. During these years ma.riy contradictions 
of the development process hacv'c surfaced, posing nevr challenges. 
These new values and lif-e stylos originate from the neo-rich 
middle class of our society who have gained considerable wealth 
since Independence as a result of deriving maximum benefits from 
the programmes and policies of economic development in both rura.1 
and urban a.rcas,. , The contractors, ’medium level business 
entrepreneurs, brokers, agents, black -money operators, and a host 
of others who have rea,pcd- benofits through exploiting in a corrupt 
sjrstern of spoiis. In rural'.areas -als.o, some sections have been 



particularly bane fitted by newer prcgratmes of develooments 
= nd retoras and they hwe acquired ccnsider,bio ^^it^ These 
neo-rich sections wield tremendous influence over society. 

Tney have projected values centering around self-interests, 
cunningness, lack of fellow feeling, dishonesty, corruption, and 
opportunism. All aspects of social life-social, economic, 
polttloal, educational are being influenced by their philosophy 
and values. The values of consumeiism and shameless exhibition 
of wealth on their part have serious consequences for a scclety 
marked by a high degree of economic and social disparities. The 
ensuing irustratlon and 'normlessnoss ' ,ie reflected in recurrent 
social confllcts-caste, regional, minority-majority, etc. m 
sum, it may be stated that there has not been a development of 

cultural values commensurate with social mobility and economic 
progress. 

Socicj-P svcholoqlnal Dimenslnn 

Though social violence occurs in group situations, it' is 
important to underst- nd the psychology of the individual 
participants and psychology of group. collective processes are 
constituted of series of Individual actions, .nd in critical and 
resistant situations individuals often resort to violent reactions 
These individual reactions v-ry according to individual. s portion' 
in social order, his bond with the members of his groups - nd 
outgioup.s, stereotyped images held about others, ethnic’ dlssatisfac 
tlons and frustrations, and above all, the learned pattern of ’ 
response to social pressures and frustrations. The child rearing 
and s.oclallzing practices differ in different classes, which make 

If in some sections 

_ ^ i-xcuiar conditioning of individuals in 

the deprieved-' sections of society, frustr f-i n - a 

is directed onwards, resulting in i x. , ^ssion 

. in violent behaviour. m t he 

middle and upper classes it is dire^i-aa . n luvnt 

directed inwards, resulting in 


depressive^ and often suicidal tendencies and behaviour. 

Heightened personal expectations genera t.e a sense of’ relative 
deprivation, and individual worthlessness. The indivi-dual 
perceives violence as a channel to self-regard and self-enh-^.nce- 
raent, - He is easily attr .cted by the ■ appeals of religious 
fundamentalists, political agtators, and other instigators of 
collective violence because such appeals provide him hopes and 
collective identityi His participation in collective violence 
is an alternative to individual criminality in which he partici- 
pates with a ‘nothing to loose attitude', 

• ' Each individual comes to percsi've members of outgroups 

not as individuals but as a collectivity which is assigned certain 
stereotyped characteristics. He is guided, by this perception 
in his interpersonal interaction. The '.othors ' are perceived 
as full with evils with no positive tr Hits. Given these, 

perceptions and beliefs, merely external symbols - religious, 
linguistic, Gaste-begin to be exploited for starting a reciprocal 
. and unending chain of actions v^hose end-product is violence. . 

In this the inter-group violence becomes persistent, more brutal, 
and uncontra ollable. The underlying beliefs and: Images causing 

hostile outbursts are- spread through rumour, SGapegoating , or d 
knowledge of a specific incident. whoth..,^ such beliefs are 
true or greatly exaggerated is irrelav:- nr. The important 

point is that they are 'believed' ro be true ind serve as a 
bakegroun.:. for action. Given these beliefs, coupled with 
structural strains and conduciveness, the individual becomes a 
ready material for mobilisation for collective action. It is 
in this background that any rimous, or an insignif ic=>nt event 
serves as a precipitating and praximate 'couse' to igDite 
collective violence. 

T he Social control Dimension '■ 

The operation -nd effectiveness of the various factors - 
both proximate and predisposing -depend on the level of success 
of general social control meahanism.^to coi^'^'’ih violence in society. 



ihi„ has savjial aspects. Host important among these coneltl-.ng 
la the prevalence of a general atmosphere of nonviolence in 
surety. Much clepenHs on the extent to which there exists a 
tradrtron of non violence in society and the Internalisation of 
norms^of nonviolence are »aXenea, then outbursts of vi;iance to 

do n^t, create soclety_„iae outrage or concern. People gradually 
get accustomed to ■Violence nr rpam--.-,-, ,• a-ugxxy 

ioxenc^ or r^mciin indifferent, which in turn 
promotes further violence Tm- . , . ^ ' m turn 

of . society - the f" . ' - " Wlxes that the institutions 

on'h g +. ' ^®ighbourhood, community, dreligious 

a a eoucation::.! institutions, mass media „ all 'c-n nl~v 

Important role in fo=!t'^r-i nox t-K ^ ^ Pl'-'^Y a very 

la ^ ■f-eit- in -LOstering the norma nf 

Similarly, the ef f^ctivenec- f - T m society. 

1/. ext.„ct;iveness of readership in -11 walks of life 

to whi h ru! ' >-®liSiohs r determine the extent 

develop negative attitudes towards leadership 

noirns of ^on^vxolBnc© ’F'Fnr^ni i- 4. k -p 

the state anx its agJJIL re 1“ 

personal and group violence -=nd reven^rb^ .^otivatdons to 
+.> unvcx . . revenge become stronger if 

: : iUyHr::: :::t.at:rr^ “ --- 

y. xt th. state fails to promptly punish the culprit^ cf 
viol©ncG/ oir nivGq t-hpm ' P ^ of 

is not t X encouragement, or firm and prompt action 

it not tahen to contain vi Hence and redress grlev «ies of people 

it IS a sure way to prop up violence in society. The state 
structure, administration, police, and Judicl ry are t 
not only of maintaining law and order but of -If " '"'■'instay 
Justice in a democratic soci-ty “ T-, ' " ’ 

' Lr:! violate as :: 

society s L^enSnfo^te" * 

j as oeponoont on the respect for law m=kers and 1- 

enforces. If they lose moral authority and res a a , 

Inefficiency, corruption, or misuse of power thr'^it"”^ 
for people is violence. ® alternative 
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conGluslon 

Social violence as an aspect of integroup relationship 
does not take place in a vaccum# but -a number of- social and 
cultural factors determina its origin and expression. As a 
symptom^ it reflects' the underlying socio-cultural structure 
and' dynamics of society. Even if the oft-repeated slogan, 

“All change is revolutionary change", may not be accepted, 
it can be argued that the processes of social ch--nge are often 
accompanied by, ’ and sometimes are •■ilso initiated by, sme 
amount of social vi Hence, In the Indian context the processes 
of’ Industrie liaation, urbanlz*'tion, democratization, and 
cultural modernization have tended to bring together diverse 
'-'ollectivities -into mutual interdependence and impingement* 
Possibilities of strains and conflict among them ha-ve increased 
becuase of accept-ince of new values and ide-^ls of equality «nd 
social justice, and a widening gap between these ideals. and 
practice. As the knowledge and awareness of the gap between 
these ideals and practice. As the knowledge and awareness 
of the gap between poverty -nd wealth incre-ises, along with;^ ^^^^^^^^^^^ ^ ^ 
the rising aspirations and assertion of one's rights, the conflict 
is intensified. As a result of the perception of the state 
structure as inefficient, partisan, and corrupt, its external 
symbols themselves becc^me the target of attack. Faith in the 
social institutions ~ law, pvolice, judiciary begins to decline 
and a tendency for ‘direct action* becomes stronger. New 
techniques of mass protests are divised to browbest the law 
enforcing agencies. Above all, new rationalizations for recourse 
to violence are invented. It will be futile to search for the 
'causes' of collective social violence, of whatever shade, in 
merely loc-ilized. events and f 'c tors. The deeproote-d unrest, 

having its ramif iC'<tions at the national level h?>s to be 
carefully analyzed. we cannot afford to proceed from incident 
to incident in an adhoc fashion In search of causes and solutions. 
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This also, unclsrlines the fact that there cannot bs e ms rely 
‘law and order' solution to the problem of collective social 
violence. ^ In fact, rhe legislative, policing, and judical 
apparatus need to be geared to meet the complex challenges 
by integrating them with other community actions and developmental 
programmes. In so far as collective srxjial violence could be 

viewed as an attempt at redefinition ^ndrestructuring of the 

prevailing social structure, possibility of an Iter native --nd 


peaceful manner of such ch-nge could alv7-ys be explored, 
iqrtunately, in our country,, the norms ?nd tr=ditions of violent 
social change have not ye-^ .become firmly established; the 
informal social control mechanisms have not been completed dislona- 
ted; the pathological ,y- lues of the , neo-middle class h-ve not 
jaxsn t.iken aeep roots; = no the values of .concili=’tion and 
compronise inherited from the .National Movement are still -.live. 
There is still time for us to pause, reflect, and take timely 
ectien to contain the impending disaster. 
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Uday lairf^ 

In a democratic society the functioning of different 
forinal organizations and institutions play a vital role in 
the socio-psycho logical climate of the countr:/, for it is 
their success which leads any nation on the path of development. 

3 spec tally, in the developing countries, like India, often the 
r.ro press is hampered ."because of the ill- functioning of these 
organizations. Every organization and institution in our country 
enjoys freedom under the law and excercises its power through 
hierarchical structure. The dynamics of the functioning is such 
that social benefits of these Institutions can easily be diverted 
to the vested gains. These vested gains are varied but the magni-, 
hr.rle of the gains is directly in proportion to the power of the 
person ivho wishes to enjoy the gains. In this process of gain 
and loss various informal and formal groups often emerge in 
institutions which are largely based on caste, community, 

??3gion or political affiliation. Indian universities are not 
erceptions in this regard. The university authorities, the 
teachers, the students and other employees within their cells 
are organised for their personal benefits. In this game of 
maximizing gains most often than not. conflicts batv/een these groups 
lake the violent turn and functioning of the institutions are badly 
iistairbed. The analj^sis of this violence should be made in the 
context of the total social environment rather than as a separate 
•independent and isolated case (Singh, 1972) » 


Reader 'in Psychology, Bhopal Unive,rs.ity', Bhopal-^62026. 



In the literature seTers!,! theories of 
have hsen offered but they lack sufficient 


^ai^reslion and violence 
sunnort. 


Recently, a few empirical studies have been carried out in India 
(oogi, Sin.ah, 1972s Chatterjee, Singh & Hao, 196?: Sarkar, 1964) 
and their analarsis of violence suggests multiple but uniform 
pattern of the causes of violence in university -and other 
Organizations, The present jpapers reports a case study of vio- 
lence at an Atriculbural university. This case of violence is 
unique in the sense thac it was a conflict between university 
authorities and farm labourers rather than the students. 

A descriptive part of the agita,tion was published elsewhere 
(see Iyer, Jain snd others, 1978) . 

inci den t - In the said university for the first time in its 
history oi 18 years thenon- teaching employees formed an union 
and recruited the farm labourers as the members of this union. 
Subsequently, they placed a six point charter of demands to the 
Vice Chancellor (VC) . The main demands induced the implimen- 
tation of the Minimum Wages Act and the reductj-on of workiig 
hours from 12 to 8 a day for the security guards, formulations of 
service ruJus, medical facilities and recognition of union. The 
aiithorities conceded only one demand, i.e. no deduction of 
payment for housing, electricity and water. A few days later one 
worker was shot at with a country made pistol by a relative' os ^ 
fa.™ Office, lesultlnc in tbe loss of o;.. eye. 4^0 a,»ior;eo; on 
struee for two days and apaln placed their demands includlna 
the punishment for the criminal act committed hy the relatiye . 

The agreement between the unlTerslty and union was soumhtout by the 
mterventlon of the district administration. But Instead of 
ImplemenMng the agreement, university services irere. declared 
essential and 90 wrkers of Crop Research Center, who were active 
union members, were retrenched. This restated almost in the 

stoppage of work by over Voo inkers at this unit. Few of' these 
workCiS v/ere arrested. In protest of their 

ment, over 2000 worker’s from the rr t’- retrench- 

. ^^cpKero trom tl..e various parts of the farm 

presented a peaceful demonstration at the police station. 
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Police arrested 1000 workers and kept them hmfTr;/ for 2h hvs , 
a,nd then released them. The university authorities also rein- 
instated all the 90 retrenched workers , Just after a few days 
the senior research sissistants of Crop Research Center, in 
contravention to the agreement si,gned earlier, tried to force 
the workers for 12 hrs . work. This follows scuffles between the 
research assistants said a group of wrorkers . Counter cases were 
filled by the university and the union. This was the first time 
th8,t the Provincicil Armed Constabulary (PAG) was inducted in to 
the campus . Soonafter 17 labourers were arrested and released 
on b8.il. They resumed their duties on a day and were sacked on 
the other day. They were also asked to vacate their huts an.d to 
leave the campus. Then union presented a charter of 14 demands 
and posed a threat to go on strike from a specified date in case 
the demands v/ere not conceded. The Vice Chancellor gave a 
written repl3/' to all the 1^ demands (see Iyer, Jain & others, 
1978)., and could not concede any of the demands . These demands 
included the reinstatement of the 17, workers, withdrawn of PAC 
from the campus, end withdrawl of the ordinance promulgating 
the Essential Service Act. Vfeen their demands were not conceded 
the union declared strike. 


The refusal of V.C. to negotiate further, his announced 


threat of disciplinary action, the retrenchment of some labourers 
and office clerks, tho union strike, the scuffles between labourers 
and PAC at various points in the ca,mpus the raids in the houses 
of the union leaders and. workers, and the arrest of several of them 
contributed to increase in the tenEvion and resulted in a state of 


confusion. On the 3rd day of the strike the hurdreds of 
labourers were coming to participate .in the procession. At the 
main corssing of the campus the workers were prevented by the PAC 
to proceed further. The, Union leaders feltirked and instantly 
decided on a.pro^^ramme of mass .arrest,' The PAC opened firing 
and as the official sources declared 13' persons were killed, and 
3^1- were injured. The news pape.rs: and , the campus people reported 
50 to 100 persons as killed add a ■few,: hun as injured. 



An e mio Ir ic a 1 s t udv s 


-O 


study the precipitating causes of the 


incident and its socio-psychological effects upon the residents 
at the esrnpus, just after the t days of this incident 3 ue 
interviewed a cross section of the students, inhabitants, and others 
who were witness to the scene these included the university 
employees, labourers, schoolteachers rikshapullers , and the 
shopkeepers. A sample from ea.ch investigator visited all the 
labour colonies, shopping centers, ar 


staff quarters 


The 


effort was made to interview one person at a, time but in case 
of labourers presence of other labourers could not be avoided. 
Each person v/as allowed to speak freely and relevant information 
was immediately recorded. Some of the informations were also 
collected from the university office. 


An interview' schedule was prepared for this purpose as a guide 
for the investigators. This schedule contained questions 
regarding the history of the agitation, the service and living 
conditions of the la,bourers, and other employees, the duration 
of their stay in the campus, etc. All the participants were 
asked to evaluate their perceptions and feelings of this incident 
on five point rating scales. The collected information was cate- 
gorised in to specific categories. The results appear in 
Tables 1 to 6 . The main findings can be summarized as follo,>rs, 

1 . More than of the labourers, and clerks considered that 

there vms no genuine cause of firing. A few of them including 
the third party, reported the firing as pre-planned. 

Caste groups participants perceived the cause of firing due 
to the clash between workers. 


*The research team, consisted, of Iyer, G,,. Jain, U. ‘^r^kssh ” 
Mazid Af .and Tripathi,.?,. V ^ m a, 



Tile violence at a particular place occm''od t-ecaaise it was 
pre-planned 5 was reported by the majority of the labourers 3 
clerks and students. All the caste -group participants 
reported the cause to the agitation of workers. Majority of 
the third ijarty reported confrontation with PAG at the 
particular place, 

I'fost of the participants except the caste group reported 
that warning was not given. 

Majority of the labourers, clerks, s tud.ents and even 50^ 
of the caste group pa.rticipants accepted that firing was not 
essential. 

In response to the question whether, procession indulged 
in any violence most of the labourers, clerks, and third 
party reported no violence of the nro cess ion, whereas students 
reported that workers were raising slogans, Foifever, the 
caste group participants reported that workers were violent. 

All the participants expressed high confidence in guessing the 
number of persons killed. The reported range of deaths varied 
from 15 to 100. Third party, labourers, technical staff 
reported 6l-66/^ chances of the non occuiTence of such incident 
in future, whereas clerks and students reported 57/^ and h7% 
chances, respectively. 

Only ^0 to problems were reported to be solved because 
of this incidents; 26 to kAfo reform in the farm management was 
assessed after this incident. '43 to 61^ improvement was 
gLiessed in the condition of the labourers in futui*e of this 
' . 'ihC;idb|iil|gtt j j':;' 1 

65/^ to 86^ participants reported confidence in the union, 

77 to 93^ participants per eeived; the. genuineness of the 
demands , 
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7^ to 925b participants viewed that the iiniversity was capable of 
fullfilling the deiiiands of the workers . 

?8 to 875b persons cohesiveness in the worhers was guessed by 
various groups. 


56/b to 76^ participants opened' that 


reform is possible through 


this type of movement. 


20 to 38/fc participants felt that Government Officials have 
important role in choching this incident, 

36 to 73/^ participants attributed . responsibility of . the present 
incident to the farm officer and 20fc> to 5^5°. (third party) to the 
Government. The students attributed 7^ responsibility to union 
and 9/^ to (third) to 285o (lab. tech.) to the Police. 


Additional informat ion » 


Formation of the union played a caitalytic role to aggravate 
the situation. It is only because of this growing frustration 
which unite the labourers and all the J.abourers of the farm 
accepted the union membership at the first call by. ministerial 
staff, of the university. Formation of the union might not have 
led to this fatal incident if university authorities- would not 
have objected so vigorously to the formation of the union. 
Secondly, if university authorities would have acted according 
to tic o.greemcnt initially made between the university and the 
union the trouble miglt not have taken this serious turn. As is 
evident from the interview's of labourers, union -v/orkers, and 
students the farm supervisors were engaging these labourers in 
their domestic v/ork writhout any payment, the formation of union 
might have been perceived as an attack by the supervisors on 
uneir material benefits and physical comforts. These officers, 
therefore, could pijusuade the 7.0, to. obstruct the formation of 
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tlie union. Thus the tuo r^tval forces were eraerged for consta,nt 
conflicts. Students and teachers remained neutral to all these 
developments-. 

In spite of the long liistoiy of oppression of the labourers, 
the history of their agitation is so short that one may wonder 
how this fatal incident toot place. There were two sections of 
the oppres.sed theirselves vizu leaders belonging to the lower 
middle class and the followers belonging to the poor class. The 
ignorance of their demands and the xoesvsimis tic views about 
future was evident in the interviews of the workers (Tables 3 j^s 5? 6) 
Probably, it is because of this reason that the authorities could 
take such an extreme step of suppression. To support their 
actions and to distort reality, farm officials tried. to create 
confusion by raising the caste and regional feelings, (This is 
evident from the leafless they distributed after the incident). 

It is probably the power motive intermingled with vested 
considerations which led these officials to confuse the whole 
issue for public. All of these irrespective of their status 
expressed verbal sympathy to these victims. This is a crucial 
problem in all other ssmnilar situi^ttons, that the oppressors 
always rationalize their actions and put the blames on the third 
which may not exist at all. It wres their. -first effort to fight 
for their ri,ghts which' vras opposed with an intensive threat. Most 
of the workers showed their doubts in continuing their agitation. 

Observation of Table 6 reveals the variations in the 
perception by various groups also supports some of these 
observations. The aim of the ciuestionnaire was to ascertain their 
confidence in future perceived instrumental value of the present 
incident in the reform of working conditions etc, and attribution 
of casuality to the present incident. It is evident from the 
table thet all the groups shovred high confidence in their guesses 
of the number of persons kil.led. The reported number of persons 
varied from 15-100. The official record shored only 3^-i- deaths 


"out reported nuiitoer 
discrepant reports 
was sure that he ha 
technical staff and 


varies considerably. I'hs h 
are the results of ajiibiguity 
d the correct j'nfGrinat ion. 
third party shoored higher p 


igh confidence and 
, though every-one 
Labourers 5 
rob ability of the 


non-occurrence) of such s,,ccident 


in future as compared to clerical 


staff and students. 


Whether this sacrifice will bring solutions co some oi their 
problems*? Labourers could hope the solution Ox proDiecicj 

students could hope to an extent of t)ut all other groups did 

not show much hopso Similar trend was observed in the hope of 
improvement in the working conditions. This shows that all the 
groups did not perceive this incident as futile. This hope 
along\'jith the student’s help perhaps riiotivated them to stay at 
the campus , 


All the groups did not show much hope for the reform in farm 
conditions. This ims , perhaps, because the farm officials vxere 
by and large belonging to particular caste group, whose role was 
perceived as dubious dui'ing the present movement,. 

Quite a high hope from the union was perceived by all the 
g;roups , In view of the fa,ct that the union workers and leaders 
were acb-^ely engaged in looking after the victims, in helping 
the family members t-o ri-Rt, the coiapensation etc, their perception by 
the workers continued to remain positive, ■ 

Every-one reported the genuineness of the demends to a higher 
degree and perceived the university as quite ■ capable of meeting 
tlieir demands. Whatever the real economic conditions and 
limitations of the university may be in acceding to the demands 
of tlie union, the perception of the university capacity by the 
employee is important which motivated them to place their demands. 


The efforts of the Government officials in controlling this 
accident was perceived as very limited. ' Which is obvious from the 
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initial efforts of the Government official to bring some agreements 


De'cveen 


ana UTiXon 


could not be maintained. 


The major I'ssponsl.bilitj of 
to the farm authorities, and to th 
perceived responsil-ji?Lity of P.A.G. 
Government and fama officers. 


thris incident 
a Goveriirnent 
was coranarat 


was attributed 
, However, the 
ivel.y lower than 


Analvs is 2 




data was done in the context 


of the history of the university, the service conditions, and the 
living conditions of the labourers 5 the appointments of the farm 
officers belonging to a particular caste group to which aT.C, 
belongs, and the actions of the V.C, after the Union was formed. 


It can be seen from the data collected that working and living 


conditions of the labourers remained poor throughout. Because of 
the insecurity of jobs and poor economic conditions these labourers 
were helpless. For them, the work on the farm was a must as they 
came from a different state (Bihar) only to earn some means of 
living. The Farm officers belonged to a particular caste end 
were very powerful having the political connections with the 
state leaders and the V.C, These officers could xmderstand the 
helplessness of the labourers and could exploit them. It is, 
perhaps, because of this reason that labourers could not demand 
their rights till the mlon was not formed. The campus remained 
silent for 1 ? years. Fere we can also infer that the university 
authorities strtegically restrain the development of such forces 
which could oppose them. This inference is evi.dent from the fact 
that even the students’ union was not allowed to take place. 

Hence the forma:bion of the union by the middle class employees 
of the university could provide the chance to the labourers to 
express , their resentnBnt, , , , ; , 

Exploitation, poor vrorking and living conditions of the 
labourers accummulated frustrations as,,, many of the labourers 
were working on these farms since the inception of this university. 
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E'ovever, tliere was no provision of the electric 
conneetions inside these huts. Moreover, if the two or more 


The glaring ecampl-S of their exploitation was bh^^ fticb tnat 
these lahoiirers construotod small huts in the fields hy the 
permission of the authorities hut the university was charging 
the house rent and the electricity and water charges from the 
labourers , 

as inside these huts. Moreover, 
labourers were sharing any of these huts the house, rent was 
deducted from the payments of_all those labourers. Since they 
were temporary or casual employees they were depending on the 
mercy of the farm officers who rrere in the habit of .taking .extra 
work on their or/n fields and in house hold chores. Most of 
these workers used to remain, out of Jobs for ;iiany days in the 
year, , and used to pull the rikshaw during those days. Most of 
these workers were living alone without their families as there 
was no place to keep the families. Hence consistent growing 
frustrations forced them to express their resentment at the call 
of the union. 


One may ask a cpaestion liere that why there weis no protest 
in the past? It can be inferred that gradually the numoer of 
the farm officers belonging to a particular caste group increased 
who could increase the frustration of the workers as. a strong 
group in the univervSity, And some how the union could net be 
formed. The caste feelings were so explicit that the students 
belonging to the same caste group reported the agitation as a 
creation of the labourers and the union, whereas the other 
students reported differently and wore similar to the other 
groups, notwithstanding the fact that the caste lobby was active- 
inside the campus alone but the neighbouring farmers of the 
same caste groups had linkages with the university authorities 
as they were deriving some benefits in the purchasing of the 
seeds xrom the university farms, getting some labourers at the 
cheaper rates, etc. However.3 the caste and class are merged at 
this university as the farm officers belonged to the higher 
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caste and higher middle class, whereas, the labourers belonged 
to the lower-caste and class therefore. This agitation can be 
attributed to the caste-class differences, 

■The behaviour of the power-class seevas to follow a model 
of supression of the demands of the power- less class by violent 
means to protest their OT,m personal gains. The behaviour of 
the power-less class seems to follow the model of collective 
protest to safeguard their interests. It is a vis clous circle 
in which behaviours of both the classes are reinforced in the 
sense that ultimately a few demands of the powerless are accepted, 
and jjower-class takes pride of solving the problems . This is 
what exactly happened at this university. The functioning of 
power-class in tlie direction of vested interest has been 
reported fis the most important cause of corruption by the 
educated class in the Indian society (lain & Misra, 1985) • 

Imt)lication5 for theory and nolicv 

It seems that caste, class, community, and political 
affiliations provide a basis for group forimtion in the pursuit 
of their vested interests. People informally organize themselves 
on this basis in various institutions. In an extreme com- 
petitive situation vrhich here become more intense due to rapid 
population grovrth (Jain, 1976) the aggression and violence are 
most lilcely to increase. Theoretically, social learning approach 
provides the concept of modelling on the basis of which 
collective violence can be best understood. As opposed to the 
Freudian ana, lysis and other drive theories, social learning 
theory (Bandura, 1973 ) eniphasizes on the external ca.uses of 
violence. Caste -class dr comraunity provide such models through 
vicarious reinforcement whi^ can easily be acquired by the 
members in their socialization process. Higher caste-class people 
who enjoy powers seem to have developed a model in this system 
that to supress the voice of lower caste-class people terrorized 
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tactics is the best means V The ’ Jamindars ^ were talcing the help 
of their paid worlcers' to supress. the lov.' caste-cla-ss people said 
the present power caste“-clci,ss people are taking the he±p or police 
to do the same. It is a ps^^cho logical finding that large 
gathering of the people protesting is perceived a,s aggressively 
valenced stiranlie Berkowitz (197O5 1972 ) has pointed out that 
aggressive responses are automatically and involurita,rily 
elicited by aggressively vg.lued stimuli. Thus on the campus a 
large number of police and a large number of workers or students 
if present then violence is most likely. 

In general despite condemnation of their d.egrading and 
exploited conditions of life, comparatively few of the sufferers 
talce active measures to pre-warranted changes, A vast majority 
of the disadvantaged population do not engage in disruptive 
public protest. The helplessness of the disadvantaged is evident 
in one of our studies (Sinha, lain, & Pande;/, 1980 ) whero the 
lower class people even own their failure by attributing the 
cause of their failure to their bad luck or inability. On the 
other hand, the higher class people attributed their failure to 
external factors. The point here is to high light the fact that 
higher caste/class people seem to follow a model of running the 
institutions by i.snoring the advantages of the lowercaste-class 
people and by maximiging their personal gains at the cost of their 
social gains. This seems to be a sigr.ificant cause of the violence 
in the institutions. 

The present analysis implicates that reduction of violence' in 
the institucioiis and organizations can be attained by safeguarding 
the justified benefits of the subordinates at the right time, 
i^orcover, the checks of the misuse of powers must be effectively 
implemented. The power class should not be reinforced for the 
misuse of powers in any way, 
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Table S'] . The immediate 

cause 

that s 

narked of 

the firing. 


Response in % 

« 






Lab, 

Clerks 

Tech, 

Student 

.s Caste- 

group 

Thi: 

Par 

No cause of firing 

60,83 

65.51 

21 ,^2 

- 

- 

Pre-planned by Univ, 

..13.^3 

10,3^ ■ 

21,4? 

- 

59 

Pre-planned by PAG 

17.39 

- 

28,57 

- 


Class between workers 

0.0 

. 6t89 

14.28 

1 CO 

m 

No response' 

8.69 

17.25- 

35.71 

■ 

50 


Tables 2, Q. did the firing took place at the particular 
tiiTiC and place . 


Categories La 

•bourers 

Clerks 3 : 


Caste 

Third 



Technicians ■ 

Students 

gT^OUp 

Part3" 

M . . cw Mi* mu. »■ «» aw* m. kx. 

, ar* «»• 





1 . Pre planned 

2. Caste group 

34.47 

31 .03 

50,00 


12.5 

■ ^ wanted 'to' 
kill 

4 , 34 



««• 

0.0 

3 . Confrontation 






with PAG 

17,39 

3.^^4 

28.57 

"w.' „ 

37.5 

4, To create 






terror 

8,69' 

20.68 

0.0 


0,0 

5 . No reason 

6. '^i’iolent 

13.04 

20.68 

14,28 



Labourers 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

100 


7 , No response. 

21.73 

24. 1 3 

7.14 


50.0 



Tables 3. T'id PAG VJarnecl before fi: 
Categories ' Labourers Clerks 


1 . No measures 86.9^ 85,20 

2. Verbal Viarning 0.0 3.^!^ 


3. Tear gas 

8 . 68 

6.89 

5 . Latliicliar ge 

0,0 

0.0 

5, No response 

3.3^+ 

3,5 

Table?’ ■ 5 , VJas 

the firing 

essential 

Categories 

Labourers 

Clerks 
& Techn. 

1 . Not essen- 
tial 

100.00 

96. 60 

2. Essential 

- 

- 

3 » Cannot Say 


- 

5 . No response 

- 

3 * 5-0 

Tables 5» Did 

the Droces 

sion indul 

Categories 

Labourers 

Clerks 



& Techn, 

1 , No . 

95.65 

89 , 65 

2 . Yes 


pm- ' ■ 

3. Slogans 

5.35 


5 -. ‘Qurrell 


10.35 


overwater 


Students Caste ' Third 
group party 

57 " 75.00 

0.0 12.5 

21 ,58 

12.5-3 100 

7.5+ “ 12.5 


Students Caste 
O-roup 

92.85 50,0 97.5 

7.15 50-.00 

12,5 





100 



Tabl 

es 6. A CffilPimATWE EEPB 

esehtaii 

ON OF 

KE PERCENTAGE 



OF ATTITUDE SCOEiES 

OF EACH 

ITEM 

FOR EACH 

G-ROITP 


- 

{$ SCOPES) 





SJ'Jo 

. Attitude Items Clerical 

Tech. 

Labou- 

Stu- 

Third 


■ ■ ■ St 

aff 

staff 

rers 

dents 

party 

1, 

Hovraiamr workers were 
killed 1 0 - 1 00? 

What is the Prob of 
this no. being correct 

70 

85 

82 

81 

80 

r'\ 

cH « ■ 

Probability that this 
type of incident will 
not occur in future" 

^7 

61 

62 

li-7 

66 

3. 

How many of the workers 
problems would be solved 
this incident? 

40 

46 

51 

5^ 

40 


How far this incident 







would help reform of 
the farm management? 

26 

38 

41 

38 

4g ■ 

5. 

To what extent the con- 
ditions of workers would 







improve after this 
incidents? 

48 

61 

54 

^3 

56 

6. 

How far this movement 
proved take careful to 
the workers? 


49 

4l 

’-4- 

43 

7. 

How far it was possible 
to control the situation 
without the help of 
police? 

90 

..92 

88 

76 

80 


How far the union could 
do for tEie betterment of 
workers? 

84 

86 

65 

66 

71 

9. 

How far the demands were 







genuine? 

93 

92 

88 

77 

73 

10. 

To what extent the ’Farm’ 
was capable of meeting 
their demands? 

91 

83 

92 

83 

74 


How far the workers are 
cooperative?. , : 

97 

90 

85 

78 

80 

liiiiii-iiip 

Probability of es■^abli- 







sing a better govs* thro- 
ugh this type of ' - ' 







Movement? 

76 

56 

67 

75' 

EIo res , 


'.How far the Govt, offi-. ■ 






cers tried td prevent ' 







. .this incident? ' ^ „ ■ 

^ ^ t ‘ ^ 

iiliill 

llltli 

lllilli: 

38 

30 
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In 1985 a head of a college in Nagpur was 
murdered by his, students. Why did they take away 
the life of their teacher, their Principal? 

Violence on the camous is raising its uqly head 
and Naqour is not an exceotion. The murder in 
Mahavidyalaya only represented a growing tendency 
of rebel lion among the students. 

Violence consists of legal or Illegal 
behaviour that results in the damage or destru- 
ction of property or in the iniury or death of 
an individual, group or community. It includes 
behaviour such as homicide, armed robbery, 
dacoity, rape, child abuse, individual or group 
vandalism, organized crime, arson, terrorism, 
violence resulting from strike, political crimes, 
inhuman and cruel acts of police, army and a 
legally or illegally constituted Government. 

Collective violence of students which ir.volve 
groups of students who act towards a group goal 
which is destructive in nature. It can be divided 
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1. Primitive Collective violence. 

2. Reactionary Collective violence. 

3. Modern Collective Violence. 

Primitive collective' violence is >non~ 
political in nature and involves the participation 
of local communal student, groups. Here one small 
group of students fights anotlrer small group. 

Reactionary collective violence is usually 
small in nature, but it pits loosely organised 
students of various categories against represen- 
tatives of those who hold power. 

Modern student collective violence is 
organised for political or economic goal. Violent 
strikes, student vandalism, guarrila warfare, 
student political violence, student terrorism' etc. 
can be included in this category. These .types 
of student collective violence have certain well 
defined objectives. 

College education has an important role in 
training the youth of the country. Hence student 
collective violence to a great extent is attributed 
to poor education or failure of the educational 
institutions. Student . collective violence is also 
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constantly reflective and responsive to a given 
community norms and cultural traditions' at a given 
time. In other words, S'tudent collective violence 
is possible only in terms of a given socio- 
cultural, mould.' 

Student Collective violence is nevertheless 
a human behaviour. Theref ore it must be explained 
within the same general principles w'hich are employed 
to explain other human behaviour. The 
explanati.on of student collective violence should 
be in consonance with a general theory of human 
behaviour. 

Students and Ali enation 

It is generally accepted that a good number of 
students in India are alienated from the University 
and the Society. These students experience oower- 
lessness. It is the expectation that one’s own 
behaviour cannot determine the outcome he seeks. 
Although this category of students may hove clear 
goals, pov/erlessness is the assertion that, 'whatever 
they do the goal will not be achieved. 

•mt:n:yd:pf ; ' %he itl ndi.a'^ 

find meaninglessness * It is .the .inability 'bo malce 
any interpretation of events at all. For them the 
events which occur in their .colleges and the society 
3re unintelligible?. These students . also may observe 
normless loss ^ It is the; a war one ss, that socially 


unapproved behaviour are most efficient in attaining 
desired goals . ^ ^ 

A large number of students also feel isolation. 

^t is the anxiety that they do not belong to the main 
stream of Indian social and economic life. They do 
feel self estrangement which is the devaluation of 
self in terms of ideal standards. It is characterized 
by the negative comparision between that oart of the 
self image arising out of actual behaviour and the 
ideal standards incorporated through socialization. 

Student collective violence is a national 
problem and in the 70s and 80s it has assumed rather 
serious proportions in most of the Universities in 
India, disrupting in many areas the normal functioning 
of Colleges and often leading to the breakdavn of 
law and order in various States. Can this phenomenon 
be explained away as a manifestation of "war against 
corruption", or the sign of alienation of students or _ 
crisis of identity, or attributed to the growing" 

menace of political interference or bleak employment 
opportunities"? 

&bIi65Caugative;fePapt^s ^l' 

- Students collective violence Is the major 
characteristics of student indicpllne In Indian 


Universities . 


violence has of 


In many northex-n Universities this 
ten involved des'bruction of private 


S 


governn'cnt and college oroperty. For example agitation 


against hike of bus or 
fa ci li 'ties i n Os ma ni a or 
in Ravish-ankar or Msdura 


train fares in Bombay^ lec 
Patna Universities fee hi 
i Universities, are often 


of. 


0 


accompanied by student collective violence. This 
collective violence of students may be related to 
the lack of ventilation of biter feelings through 
which the desplay frustated students can voice dissent. 
Violence might occur when a oerson is frustrated and 
his , effort to obtain some goal is obstructed. 

The causes of the student uiire.st that s'wept 
Ahmedvbad, Aligarh, Sraroda, C?uv'/ahati, and Allohabad 
in the 70s and 80s are typical of the factors which 
have stimulated such violence since Independence . 

It is not difficult to discern the causes for these 
student violence, for in most instances local grie- 
vances stimulated the violence. 

Student Collective violence is a solution to 
problem arising out of frustrated desires. Demands 
related to examj.nation and the administration of 
Universities and Colleges are a major cause of 
violence. Protest against police, action and other 
government functionaries is also a reason f or colle- 
ctive violence. Very of tan. regional differences 
mirror in patterns of student collective violence. 


student collective violence aimed at political 
issues directly related tp broader social or national 
issues such as the foreigners problem in Assam or_ 
reservation policy in Gujarat is most significant, 
as it is the most widespread and often most destruc- 
tive. This type of student collective violence is 
tigqered by a soecific local issue which may have 
national reference and spreads gradually to other 
colleges or Universities . The real cause, however 
lies beyond the specific incident and is related to 
the more serious and general problems that students 
of that University or State encounter both in their 
day to day lives and in their vision to the future. 

The behaviour of the students of many Universities 
in Tamil Nadu, Karnataka and Andhra Pradesh became 
so violent against the imposition of Hindi and the 
Central Government was force to change its policy. 

There exist major institutional variations in 
student collective violence. Student collective 
violence is not a problem in most of the prestigious 
professional and technological educational institutions 
as the Tata Institute of Social Sciences, the Indian 
Institute of Management, or the Indian Institute of 
Technology, etc. It is also observed that Church 
administered educational institutions, such as the 
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Lo'/nL33, the St. Xaviers or the Don Bose os have had 
less difficuit// i-hcjn other colleoes, perhaps because 
there is oiteti a ui'ciur^iGr! ot acadernic excellence and 
a more satisfactory student - teacher - public relat- 
ionship at these colleges. 

ihe main causes for student collective violence 
are not difficult to perceive. There are five main 
causes for student collective violence: 

1- Lack of proper academic atmosphere; 

2. Absence of respect of authority; 

3. Alienation and ideological frustration; 

4. Political interference; 

5. Socio- cultural and ^economic problems and 
bleak employment opportunities. 

In many Universities, a good number of students 
are unable to orovids the minimum necessities of life 
for themselves. A substantial number of college 
students are undernourislioJ and in urban areas may 
of them do not get proper accommodation. 

'■student collective violence has a crucial 
impact in Indj.a. One need only mention Kerala, 

Gujarat and Assam in which student violence has actually 
brought dewn governments to indicate the importance 
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Student Collective violence is no rreans a 
phenomenon onlv of the 1980s. Although it has 
received massive publicity recently, student violence 
in India has a long history. The variety and scope 
of student violence in various Universities in India 
is substantial. In recent years, in India, student 
population becante less homogenous and conditions 
within the Universities deteriorated. In almost all 
the states the problem of educated unemployment 
became acute. Violence erupted in many Universities.' 

It has tended to be Idealized, focussed on University 
issues or local conflicts. Student violence in many 
colleges had led to repression by college or govern- ' 
ment authorities.- 

Under the surface, students in many Universities, 
maintain a latent interest in violence. Violent 
behaviour results when the restraining forces are 
too weak to curb inherent aggressive and destructive 
tendencies. The high chances of unemployn^nt induce 
in students a sense of frustration. Violence stems 
from real frustrations of the students and since 
these frustrations are difficult to solve, 

it is likely that violence will be a continuing 
phenomenon, ' 
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The corruption vrhich students perceive at all 
levels of Indian life rrekes them more frustrated. The 
political intrigues and neptoism in raost of the Univer- 
sities is a further cause for student violence. In India, 
the rapid expansion of university education has not been 
matched by growth in the kinds of professional or skilled 
jobs suitable for degree holders. 

Student collective violence does not exist in 
a vacuum. The students are members of a college 
community. The College milieu is therefore of crucial 
importance in any examination of student collective 
violence. Today's students do not seem to like the 
educational environment the way it is, and they resent 
their teachers having created it in such an insincere way. 

The principal of a small college had to teach a basic 
course in the post— graduate level, but he never taught it. 

At the end of the academic year, after numerous requests from 
the students to engage the classes, the Principal proclaimed- 
"Don ‘ t worry, I will give you the. questions, I am the 
Chaijrman of the Moderation Committee in the University". 

But he failed to understand that irresponsible uttarances 
of a Principal can ignite the frustrated emotions of the 
students which may cause collective violence. 
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Teacher - student relationships are typically 
the most . conflicting during student days., and cat of 
these conflicts the search for separate identifications 
intensifies. Revolt in collt-ges seem to be related 
in such identification. Double standard in evaluation 
hypocrisy in the practice of rules and regulations, 
not teaching the required courses, interference in 
choice of friends,, authooitorian attitude, etc. are reasons 
for these revolts. 

. Man's uniqueness among animals is that in him 
questioning has risen to consciousness. Students 
too question everything, otheirwise they are not 
students, ^''h.en they question, the authorities see 
then as rebels. But rebellion is one of the essential 
dimensions of mankind. Man is the only creature 
who refuses to be what he is. T^e spirit of rebellion 
exists in colleges where ignorance overshadows knowledge? 
where precepts and practices are poles apart; where academic 
and research excellence is ignored for "cultural" progranines, 
where theoretic equality, conceals great factual ■ inequalities . 

The students, who are the rebels, believe that 
they have a better way, ■ better than anything they might 
achieve under their teachers, ' They are convinced 
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of a philosophy based on freedom of choice. Together 
with the feeling of rebellion students do understand 
that their intrinsic interests ■ are subordinated to 
getting higher grades. They are socialised to the 
belief that success in college reveals one's fundamental 
character and that the rewards of such success are a 
validation of one's intrinsic v/orth. 

Students in Universities gradually become av/are 
that the values which are glorified in the text boohs 
are not the values on v/hich either the college or 
the community are based. The students painfully 
understand tha_^t the Vice-Chancellor, the Principal 
and most of the teachers are interested only , in 
money, making rather than academic achievements and 
student development. The students also see the society 
filled with dichotomies, caste problems, fanatic 
riots, poverty, hunger, illness, repression, hatred, 
divorce, abortion, dishonesty, black money, corruption 
religipus violence and assassination. All these create ' 
in than insecurity, and lack of purpose associated with 
college education. The students see the educational 
system as a monolith, a leviathan, which is static, 
brutish and deaf. To overpower it the students have 
to become delinquents or criminals. The sporadic instance 
of collective violence in Our edxicational institutions are 
related to this chaotic situa,tion. 



Where acaderrdc atmosphere and employment oppor- 
tuhities are Ideal, student Goilective violence may 
be less likely. Atmosphere of learning, the orientation 
of curriculum, the intellectLial base of the teachers, 
freedom of choice, opportunities of enployment, all 
contribute to the nature of student violence. The location 

of the- college often has a relation to the nature and scope 
of violence. 

Higher educational institutions are responsible 
for training citizen in modem societies. In India, 
these institutions have assumed an important political 

function which directly or indirectly fosters student 
collective violence, 

J ks , Qtloq^l _ ^e.ct of Student 

Collective violence among Indian College students 
oes not exist by itself. It has socio~-cultural and 
politico~economic ramifications. 

Student collective violence may also reflect 
the liberating influences of the educational institutions. 
Students often express their newly found freedom by 
engaging in violence, 
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Students opinion as to the place of collective 
violence in their lives is inherently related to 
employment avenues and economic and political power 
position in the country. Hence, the effort to 
separate colleges from extramural influences depends 
upon these factors. In Assam, Gujarat, Kerala and 
Tamil Nadu student collective violence is also 
affected to a considerable degree by the social 
position and political values of the intellectuals 
of these States, The intellectuals and a few 
academicians in these States realize that they can 
influence the student community considerably. Academicians 
who are resentfeil to the policies of their State often 

stimulate rebellious shidents. In many Universities, 
these academicians see themselves as a deprived lot, 
one which is not given the rewards of working conditions 
appropriate to their role. 

Student colle ctive violence in college has also 
been linked with the low salaries, long hours, and 
bad working conditions of the faculty. The, low salaries 
of University teachers in India which require them to 
find other sources of remuneration, is a factor lowering 
the educational standards all over India., Thio directly 
or indirectly encourages student collective violence. 
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Students become violent when they lack legitimate 
channels of coirmnications with the college authorities, 
university or government. Students turn violent when 
they find themselves ignored by the power structure. 

Indian college students generally lack a long time 
perspective. They tend to become quickly frustrated 

if their demands are not met immediately. Some times 

students may turn to -jr u-v 

rn uo violence if they are activated 

by a major moral issue. 

In various Universities in India student col- 
lective Violence, in addition to meeting certain 
emotional and intellectual needs of students also 

has a number of othp-i- j. j. 

or other important functions. Student 

ctive violence is often a primary contact between 

stuoant population and the University or State 

authorities, thus functioning as a .^ans of oo^unl- 

cation between the key elements in higher education 

system, ^en the students fed atrongly about a 

aoaral, cultural, economic or political issue, they 

can force the authorities by den^nding reform and 

enforcing their desires by violent behaviour. 

College life ts a transitory state, usually . - 

lasting to three to fi^^ n 

, . ^ny, collective 

,olence is a stepping stone ^ 'to social - ^ 
ment economic advance- 

a time of .absolute freedom. 
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•Social class and power stracture arc also affected 
by student violence. The relationship between the student 
and society can also have an impact on the nature of violence. 

Student collective violence often plays a radical 
role in the University. It can also act as a reactionary 
force. It has played an important and at times crucial role 
in many States. 

COi'ICIjUSION I 

The enormous increase in the number of Universities 
and affiliated colleges is to some extent responsible 
for the frequency and intensity of student collective 
violence. The standard in education has deteriorated 
with the rapid increase in the- number of students bringing 
to surface violent behaviour. 

The. rush in getting admission has given rise to 
problems such lil.a the lack of adequete facilities, 
i.e. classrooms, library, laboratories etc. Educational 
institutions are an integral part of the society. The 
problems belonging to a particular field, no longer 
remain confined to their spheres. Thus, the colleges 
are affected by issues in society or the society at 
large gets involved in problems of ; educational institu- 
tions. The interaction of the .college and the society 
is normally confined to their inmediate environment. 
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To prevent collective violence the authorities 
may plan certain concrete programmes including?- 

1„ Enrolment of only highly motivated students in 

higher education. 

2. Centralized selection of college faculty. 

3. Defence of academic and ideological freedom. 

4. Nationalization of all colleges in India. 

5. Security and improvement of student life. 

6. Equal opportunities for education. 

7. Depoiitization of education. 

8. Better employment opportunities. 

9. Headship by rotation, even in colleges, 

10. Appointment of academians of repute as Vice- 
Chancellors. 

Student collective violence will not doubt continue 
in various Universities in India at a fairly high level. 

If factional politics within the Universities is curtailed 
and other reform measures taken, the intensity of student 
collective violence can probably be limited without major 
changes in the educational system. 
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the pattern of leadership? Does sconomic dsuelopmont 
excsrbata or mitigate social violence? Uhat are the 
major directions and targets of their action? I am sura 
these are the issu’S UB uould be confronted uith in the Seminar, 
rather than uith the ethical or legal aspect of violence. 

Collective violence is a crude uay of communication. 
Sometimes it communicates rate, anger and frustration, on 
other occasions it reflects deep lamented desire to bring 
in radical changes in social order. It may be used to 
extract concessions from the authorities or it may be designed 
to ovcrthrou the established political order. 

There could be tuo extreme forms of collective 
violence. In one form the disorderly activity takes place 
without preparation or organisation. For instance, in 
Calcutta in 1958, the Fire Brigade advertised for candidates 
for 100 Firemen's jobs. At the time of interview 20,D00 
candiates turned up which frightened the authoritiss and 
they closed recruitment for the day. The crowd exploded 
and started destroying whatever came in their way. The 
immediate event may be insifnificant but it is seen as an 
unwndurabla irritant, leading to eruption of violsnee. This 
reflects deep seated frustration and dissatisfaction with 
the existing social order, which is perceived as incapable 
of change through organised, activity, i'e may term such 
violence as 'violence of despair’. 

In ether pattern, the participants possess leadership 
and organisational capaicity to articulate a grievance, to 
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inob„^j.&8 hu!nr3n and rinancial fr'sour c6s and 'bo cornmand a 
follcuinq, 'ii nl ano 3_ may not bn openly organised by the 
nroup bub cihu leading tu it are gonoi'aHy organissd^ 

iU8 prelude to i/iolence is visible, it has a clear bsginTO.ng 
in torms of publicly taken decision or action. Uiolence as 
scan in A'isan: and kunj ab in recent yaars would fall in this 
category. It is certainly a goal directed activity. 


The agitators roalized that there is a certain scale of 
violence which if reached would force the Government in 
taking a decision in their favour. 


Agitational politics in India is always perceived to be 
mors 3 f f '.'ct i ve , Unfortunately, Govsrnmsnt also judges the 


intensity of popular feeling on any subject by the number 
of bunds and riots it has evoked. It disregards all domands 
which are not coupled with a' threat to public order as not 
having public sanction behind thsm. The test for gaining 
attontion from the Governmant becomes therofore the size 
of crowd and tiia amount of disorder which is particular 
demand can generate. Even' within the Assembly, the 
Oopcaition l^embers often resort to uiolence in order to 
attract attention Politics in India h oS , therefore, become 
mO''G a matter of mass mobilisation in the strriets rntlior 
than a matter of accommodation and discussion in the 

Factors uhich are responsible for growth of collective 
violonce in society may be economic, political, social or 

tps y chulo^giGdli ‘ 'ip: A tbi 
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Tb::ve appears to ba no agreement as to uh st kj.nds of 
.economic conditions lead to collectiue ciolence. I'larxists 
point to a gradual aconomic decline and deprossion, accompanied 
by increasing impoverishment of the masses _ Slow economic 
progress which craatss expectations from n au population groups 
that the economy is unable to fulfil can also produce social 
protest^ On the other hand, rapid economic growth, like in 
Iran, may cause social dislocation and the resulting 
alienation may increase violent behaviour. 

Conflicts over power are more fundamental than over 
material goods. Therefore, study of political conditions 
would generally be a good pointer to conditions which sustain 
violence. Loss of power by a group, whathijr based on religion, 
region, language, class or casts, is rarely tolerated without 
a fight and therefore imbalance in existing power structure 
could lead to collective violence. Moreover certain organised 
groups in a society like urban groups, students, political 
parties etc have greater threatening power and if their 
aspirations are not satisfied, they may take to violence. 

According to the social approach, modernisation produces 
a mass society in which social bonds become loose and people 
develop deep rooted feelings of insecurity. Often development 
leads to inconsistency between the existing and the normative 
order. Inequalities may be considered unjust in a modernising 
society . but they do exist and some timt-js in a more acute 
.form - thus l-aading -to anomaly faetw.een whit exists and what 
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is considered dasirable« Oe velopmerit also leads to 
disequilibrium in the ranks of , the people - some may, be 
educated txit not rich, some may be ricii rut not accepted 
as elite and so on. Such widespread dissatisfaction often 
breeds violence. ' . • 

Accordinq to the psycholcgical thecry, a necess'ary pre- 
requisite for violence is relative deprivrtion as perceived 
by the peapla as discrepancy between the value expectations 
and value capabilities of the environment. Mcro severe is 
relative deprivation, the greater is the likelihood and 
intensity of violsnce. 

A ouraly structure or unidirnsnsional theory may be 
difficult to sustain as so many different and some time 
contradictory objective social conditions seem capable of 
generating violence. In some situations the most manifest 
cause of violence seems to be violence itself j, ong instance 
following another, often without a recurrence of the 
conditions that led to the original event, '’lolance is thus 
self-perpetuating, ’’’his is often' true of communal violence. 

Having covered the subject from a theoretical perspective 
we would now discuss to what’ extent modernisation and 
economic development haS affected two. forms of violence in 
India - Hindu-PtiClim vicl'ence and agrarian violence. 

Hindu-Fl.:sllm violsnce started becoming an endemic 
feature of I'dian public life from the early twentieth century 
Riots on the occasion of religious festivals took place 
in those districts of North, India uhera social and political 
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activity on the part of organised groups like the Arya 
Samaj j f'luslim League., Indian National Congress etc uas 
prominent.. There appears to be a positive corelation 
between periods of Int ens e, riot ing and deterioration of 
relations between the top political leaders of the ti,iQ 
C :mmunitiBS. The peak, of communal frenzy was reached in 
1946-8.48, during which political activity and political 
mobilisation of the two communities against each other was 
also at its peak. 

After independence riots have tahen place in urban 
areas with a substantial muslim population, ranging between 
2o to 40 percent, Gspecially in such towns where rnuslim artisans 
hive done quite well in the last 10 years. Within Uttar 
Pradesh, western U P. seems to be more riot prone than 
eastern U P. The percentage, of immigrant muslim's from Central 
Asia and 'converts from high Hindu castas is also higher 
in western Uttar Pradesh than in eastern Uttar Pradesh. 

Many writers have tried to find economic factors behind 
such riots. Economic argument may be expressd in a number 
of Ways. First, it is asserted that most of the employers, 
industralists and middlemen are Hindu whereas most of the 
employees, workers and artisans are Muslims. Therefore, 
communal., riots are a distorted form of class-conflict. Second, 
it is hypothised that there is., a competitive conflict of. 
interests within the middle class and the self-employed people 
over access'to a given array of opportunities like government 
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j obs j export contracts ^ market share etc. Sines identities 
of groups have already been formed on rGligiouS' linss uhich 
are time-resist, iot in naturCj group clashes occur along 
communal linao juE-'t as in Bihar where there is a class of 
interests between caste igroups like Brahmins ^ Raj puts j 

Bhumihars, and Kayashthas, Third, it is alleged that communal 


clashes are deliberately supplanted over the social fabric 
in order to ensure that the formation of identities on 
class lines does not take place. Exponents of this 
explanation find a strong corelation between periods of 
economic slump in traditional artisan-based actiwities and 
Dcriods of communal clashes. Fourth, it is asserted that 
continued economic crises in ' nur society and persistence 
of scarcity conditions have led to brutalization of everyday 
existence leading not only to communal violence but also 
increassd atrocities on uomen , scheduled castes and members 
of the weaker sec’-'ions of the society. In a stagnant economy 
there would nluays be nreutor danger of violence against 
such members of thie society whose existence is marginal, 
who are not regarded as full members of the society, and 
who are living ! cyond the sale of legitimacy in the oyus 
of the majority group. 

It is possible to get evidence in support of each of 
the above theories from micro-leysl data. The rloplah riots 
in Kerala during the period 1836-1921, had a strong component 
of class conflict as land uas owned by Hindu but was cultivated 
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by Moplah muslims, Ferozabad riocs of 1952 also exhibitad 
strong sense of insocurity among the muslim artisans as 
well as dasirs on tbs part of Hindu industralists to take 
action against th-ir recalcitrant uorkors. 

Housvar, the basic causa behind Hindu-fluslim antagonism 
of the last 100 years has net baen economic, it is rather 
political in nature. The tuo groups have never been able 
to come to an agreement on the nature of an ideal socioty. 

The Hindus uho would like to define an ideal socirty as 
one in which all citizens participate freely in all forms 
of social interaction with no concern for communal 
affiliation. In th air view, the State should not be 
concerned with the problems of any group based on religion. 

It may allow for some degr.e of cultural diversity but on 
political mabtors the State should recognise only individual 
rights, privileges and duties. Muslims on the other hand, 
have perceived lack of protection from the state as tyranny. 
They would like to believe in policies of political 
pluralism in which privileges are distributed according to 
their share in population. State, to them, is a feder’^tion 
of communities. Hence poor representation in elite 
professions per se is perceived as evidence of discrimination 
which leads to frustration and anger. 

In a way, partition of the country enabled the Hindu 
view point to dominate the emerging politics, f'luslims 
were forced to give up .political demands and the fact that 
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they were Ipft in a minority in almost all orouincas 
and distriots, t'-iov became the only identi Pia ble group in 
India, unlike regional grpu ps , uhi ch cannot convert tiioir 
cultural identity into a political pressure group, [“luslims 
politicians get elocbed f'n siznahle hindu votes and ore 
thus constrained from giving voice to extremist demands of 
their community. Although, f^uslirns feel very strongly about 
their cultural and educational demands like preservation of 
fluslims Personal Lau, status for Urdu, etc. ynt from the 
point of view of their political status for Urdu , . at c , yet 
from the point of vieu of thsir political status these are 
non-issues. These are the consequance rather than cause 
of the fiuslims distorted mind uhich is dua to thoir non- 
participation in policies on the terms of their choice. 

Thus, P'l us liras in India have acquired a psychology of 
a- deprived- group uith. feelings of alienation and perceived 
persecution. An- ordinary incident like a Hindu band 
playing music in front of the Mosque takes on an entirely 
different meaning in the Muslim mind. They see it as a gross 
and violent manifestation of vindictive hostility b-oing 
perpetrated upon them by the entire Hindu community. 

The h^^ritane of partition -nd the m!3mQ”ios of th,o 
■intense political conflict uhich tnpk place in thr first 
.half of th-e twentieth century keaps .Hindu fears and prejudice 
alive against Muslims. The school text books -ilso unfor-- 
tunately encourage anti muslim faB,lings by raising the 
l.-bul tu r s; Ibn d';l^@lPePl:p::f 
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yi owing the problem from a glo tsl porspoctive, 
one finds that not only the ThiT'd World countries, but the 
deueloped countries ha\/G also seen emergence of communal 

conflicts bassd on ragion, religion and language. In the 
196os and 70s one witnessed athnic uiolence in developing 

nations like Nigeria, Sadan, Guyana and Malays ia^ just as th 
stability of- Western countries like Canada, U K, and Belgium 
Was also threaten ad by strong minority movemants. These led 
social scientists to do rethinking on the relationship 
between economic development and communal conflict. 

It has often been assumed that echnological and 
economic development would lessen communal conflict, as neu 
economic identites would subsume communal categories. This 
may not always happen. Tha experience from developing 
countries shows that communalism is a persistent feature 
of Social change. 

Whan a traditional society starts modernising, 
competition is often defined and explained in communal 
language. People perceive their competitivu world through 
a communal prism and personal successes/failures are 
explained in terms of their communal connoctions. 

As different c immunal groups are placed at different 
levels of economic development, the rate of economic growth 
for these groups may not be^ the same. Because of earlier 
western contacts or cultural predispositions, soma groups 
get mobilised' at a faster' rate, . Thus, another dimension is 



addad to tha communal cloavogc. Thus in ths first half of 
the 2Qth Century j f'^uslLms often sgu thorns slues as being left 
behind in I'ne race for oducotion and gouarnmont j o i'js and 
definsd ths conflict as botuHsn rich Hindus and poor fiuslims. 

Eyen if Onu ornmi-ont policios try to reduce inequalities 
in either education, job opportunities, wealth, status nr 
power, it may lead to greater hostility from the already 
entrenched group. Roducticn of imbalance in one dimension 
produces increased impatience with the remaining imbalance 
and thus int ensifies communal dis-satis faction, A rich member 
of the scheduled castes may be more intolerant of patronising 
behaviour from the upper castes than a poor landless tribal. 

Although modernisation produces neu kinds of 
identities and conflicts based upvon occupation , class or 
political affiliation, yet it is possible for human beings 
to operate at several levels and traditional identities may 
still persist, 

Uu are not suggesting that development would always 
cxcita f'thnio bonds in human beings, uo arc merely cautioning 
that m''.terial satisfaction, under certain circumstances, 
may heighten communal consciousness. In fact, there is a 
high dQ-^res of indeterminacy in specific out comas - different 
groups may react difforently. to the sama, sot of objective 



Next ue discuss the linkages bstu an deualopmsnt 
and agrarian uiolencs in India. 

The popular view about the Indian peasantry . being 
passive, docile and unresisting is not borne but by the 
facts. During the colonial period Indian pr-'asantry took 
part in a numbsr of agitations ranging from protest mousment 
to large scale revolts. Mention may be made of Santhol 
Rebellion (1355-56) Bengal Rant Disturbances (l36n-73), Indigo 
Strike (1859), D ocean Revolt (1S57) Cahmparan Struggle 
(l917), Khaira and Bardoli No rent Campagin (l918), f'loplah 
Outbreaks (1836-1921 ), UP and Bihar Tenant Strugglt;s 
(192Q— 38), Tebhaga Movement (l946) and Talengana Uprising 
(1946-51). 

Most, of the movements except the Telangana Uprising 
had limited objective of rodressal. of specific grievances 
or of taking revenge against the oppressive landlords. 

There uas no effort to bring in a basic transformation of 
agr nrian -Structure. The 19th Century movements took place 
in such areas of Bengal, Bihar and Bombay where commercial 
cultivation of cotton, Bute, Tobacco and Indigo uas being 
encouraged. This led to poor -availability of foodgrains 
for the villagers, and created uncertainity of cash accruals 
for them as output prices, kept on fluctuating because of 
■ undef-developmentTin markets. Thus, the new imperfect 
commercial relations in agriculture broke the traditional 
■social ties,' disrupted economic equilibrium and created 
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conditions of crustr -^tion . However, the 20th esntury 
mo V om '.;nt s ofeon took plocs in rrrsfis whore t rodi-tionol rnodo 
of cultivation of foodgnins ues still in vagua. In UP 
for instanco, the movement was directed against illsqal 
levies, and unlawful evictions. The landlords porcoived 
that the income of tenants had gone up hetueon 1870-1918 
because of rise in prices rand productivity. But as rent did 
not increase in the same ratio and rrioraover the practics of 
getting rent in kind was belong slowly givon up because of 
Governmant intervention, the landlords perceived a relative 
fall in thsir incomes and started oppressing th o tenants 
to ^■'extract surplus from them. In many parts of Qudh, 
tenants were treated worse than slauas . Th involvemi-int 
of Kisan Sabhas and the Congr''Ss orovided direction and 
leadership to the Tenant movoiments. This lod to substantial 
changes in tenancy laws, and for tho first tima tr^nants 
were provided life tenancies. 

One would have expected that after independence - 
with grovater domocratis ation , auarenesa and batt -^r inoans of 
communications — such movements would grow in sbrunouh. 
Increasing dlsparties j.n asset holding and incnmes should 
have produced sharpened conflicts, espncislly 3.n bho graen 
revolution areas in India, i’. oes nob seen to nave 
'pa iaSo n S; - 

thus the tinge of militancy has henn taken out of thorn. 
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Second, annauncGmcnt of radical programmes like ceiling 
on land holdings, 5FDA, IRD etc e hawa err -tod an imprassion 
that the GouarnrR''nt is keen to help the poor and, theirefore, 
antagonism against the State doas not get mobilized into 
action. Third, although disparitins may haue increased 
in quantitative terms but qualitative inequalities uhereby 
the poor were rsgardod as less than huma.n beings have 
certainly been reduced. Fourth, although scope for upward 
mobility is severely limited for the poor, yet th.s more 
enterprising among them, uho would have otherwise provided 
leadership for militant movements, have b -.en helped by the 
Stat a- mach in er y by way of job reservations, political 
offices, land distribution and credit .polici-.-s., and thus 
their class interest has changed. Fifth, the process of 
growth of capitalism in agriculture is n slow one and thus 
class antagonism between the landed that the landless has 
not become widespread, as vast majority of the poor are 
tiny land holders, acting as a buffer between the two 
classes. Sixth, it can be debated whether the poor 
consisting of landless labourers, marginal farmers, artisans 
and urban uorkers share a homogeneity of economic interests 
They rire a social group rather than an economic cl'iss , 
Certain features of post-independence agrarian 
unrest are worth noting^. First, those arc concentrated in 
rice producing areas of Bihar, h'est Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, 
Tamilnadu and Kerala. These aro neither .agriculturally the 
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^ most bockuard. Areas uhora 

■jraen rriVQlurxon n-is dsan highly successful liks Pun.-jab, 
Haryana and '^estarn Li P. ns also the backward areas like 
i n I-., [ , y 1 . .j .vd ; :jii..; — r.L->j nav/ij not urtnessed rnany agitations 

-•fc^cundly, uct pnddv cultivation requires long hours of back- 
breaking work in mud or deep water and there fare svan small 
pcasonts '.JsrQ traditionally Itoasing out their lands to the 
land lass iaboursrs to av/oic! manual work. Thus share- 


cropping and sub-tenancy is gsnarally high in th 'Se areas 
leading to high degree of antagonism botuern I'^nd ouning 
nun-culti vators and sharecroppers. Third, there is heavy 
pressure of population on land. Fourth, a l5!rgD sccticn 
of population dapandent .on agriculture in theso are.as consists 
of l-'ndlnss labourers. In the districts of west Gndauari, 
Palgh'.t, Allappey and Tanjvour more than half of the 
agricultural famili s own no land at all. Fifth, distribut- 
ion of land is nenor'-lly inequitous. Sixth, in some districts 
like Tonj avur uhich arc-; under p’.ckage programme tonsions 
have aepoared undar conditions of cubstantial growth in 
agricultural production. And last, distinctions of class 
get hoightenod b-c.auso of caste^ thn share-croppers and 
agricultural workers belonging to louor cast os and the rich 
cultivators belonging to middle and upper castes. 
.TL;:;TT::L:-LtL:i:h'::::vLpanYL::ar:das 

A^T:l;e j3^F)y',L";o r^gan is^dt:iPP:dl;'L'3'dt x-yi ::®T:P;P'|,i;P;ha;:jd^;a"^ 

violence. This changed th.e consarv/ative and traditiapal 
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norms of the poor to egalitarian norms uithout a corresponding 
change in the values of the Rich. Thus the transformation 
of the rural society from a harmonic to a disharmonic system 
gave rise to agrarian tension. So long as there uas a 
consensus, which uas accepted by the poor, that the rich had 
a right to exploit them and that it u as their duty to work 
for long hours for the rich uithout expecting adequate rewards, 
the society remained tension free. The continuance of 
exploitation combined with the change in belief of the poor 
in its being unjust produced a potentially vio lent situation . 
Introduction of commercialisation and capitalism in agriculture 
polarises wealth and pouer| it also shatters the old integrative 
institutions. It is this combination of auarenoss about 
injustice, breakdown of old patron-client relations, continuance 
of sharecropping and the role of political parties uhich ■ 
makes the situation simmer with discontent. 

Although agrarian tensions are likely to continue in 
India in future, they are likely to have a limited objective 
of redressal of specific grievances uithin the existing 
sydtem. There is neither any attempt to challenge the 
latigimacy of the regime nor to bring in basic transformation 
on society and government, except during the Telengana 
uprising and .the Nazaliire movement uhicb could perhaps be 
classified as agrarian revolts, as there uas some attempt 
to capture state power. Both of these movements failed 
miserably despite initial success. One general conclusion 
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uhich could be draun .is that so long as the mo'jemBnt 
remained broadbased with emphasis on involvement of the 
people it mot uith success. When agitational approach 
and mass mobilization uas replaced by tcrriorist violence 
and individual killing of cl .~ss an smirks the movement Failed. 

The history of revolution in .other countries proves 
that misery alone does not cause rovclution. It needs 
uidesprsad deprivation, a brEof that governm -nt is incapable 
of action, high class antagonism, weak or dividad state 
machinery and a strong baliaf in the success of ravclutionary 
struggle. Revolution takes place not against mildly incomp- 
etent governments uhich are failing to solve difficult 
problems but against deeply detested and tyrranical regim'-s. 
Either bsfore or after the emsrgency it is difficult to 
describe the Indian govarnmant as burdensome or tyrranical. 
Even the left parties in India talk of rsvolution only as 
a rhetoric and do not mean it seriously, ivaspite inequality 
poverty and injustice, thore are no signs th-at class is 
bec'-ming the principal msdium for reprasontation and 
consciousness. Politics in India has b'cn so far centrist 
in nature and this middle-.of-.th.u road' oolicy is likely 
to continue for many yu'ars to come, notuithotanding 
sporadic agitations and violence. 
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which could be drawn .is that so long as the movement 
rernainsd broadbassd with emphasis on involvsmont of the 
people it mot with success. U'nen agit.ationgl approach 
and mass mobilization w.a.s replaced by tarriorist violence 
and individual killing of cl-^ss enemies the movement failed. 

The history of revolution in other countries proves 
that missry alone does not cause revolution. It needs 
widespraad deprivation, a brief that governm-nt is incapable 
of action, high class antagonism, weak or divided state 
machinery and a strong baliof in the; success of revolutionary 
struggle. Revolution takes place not against mildly incomp- 
etent govsrnm-nts which are failing to solve difficult 
problems but against deeply detested and tyrranical rsgim'"S. 
cither before or aft.er the emergency it is difficult to 
describe the Indian government as burd.onsame or tyrranical. 
Even the left parties in India talk of ravnlution only as 
a rhetoric and do not mean it seriously. Uaspite inequality 
poverty and injustice, there are no signs that class is 
beC'''ming the principa.1 medium for repr .-i'sentation and 
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If large numbers applaud the patently illegal 
blinding of criminals in Bhagalpur and a Station House.; 
Officer in U,P.*s OaUnpUr is lynched and his body 
dismBmbered by a yelling mob within yards of his police 
Station because ha insisted on complying with the court’s 
order to ensure possession of land to a Harijanj if a 
Flafia l<ills an engineer and his son for refusing to award 
a contract against rulos and if gun-toting bands of 
hoodlums overrun polling booths at the instigation of 
persons in responsible poaitionsj if even junior high 
school examinations cannot be conducted without the 
presence of the armed policej if RUslim fundamentalists 
go on the rampage in Patna and government servants 
threaten agitation, over Supreme Court dudgemants, they 
do not likej if some legislators of U.P, threaten to 
gherao the Governor when he goes to address the budget 
session, it is time for all Indians to sit up and ponder. i 
Uhat the ’Pioneer’, a leading daily of Lucknow, 
recently wrote, sums up the nations* s.oonDsrn. *' If we are 
out to demonstrate that we are an Ungovernable people in a 
democratic way, ua are succeeding uncommonly uell.i'* was 
the comment of a top-ranking politician on the tumultuous 
agitations that Lucknow has witnessed during the last three 
days,! Quite a feu o bsarverS of: the; Ind^^ have been 



similarly distressadj not rnersly by tbs current goings-on 
in Lucknou but by euants in other ms tropolr tan oitxas 
as ubH including Calcutta? Ahmsdabad, Amritsar and 
places.i'i Prime minister Cauaharlal Nehru had described 
Calcutta as a” nightmare city" -and ” a city of processions 
That soubriquet nou applied virtually to all stats capitals 
and important industrial centres. , It is disconcerting to 
note that uhat is knoun as the ‘lynch law is being 
practised in several regions.^ Reports come pouring in 
from many places that persons indulging in anti-social 
acts are set upon by the people gfid bsateri to death**,! 
Lucknou, it said, uas under siege" uith artgry ’ processions 
of school teachers, lawyers, junior engineers and tsmpo 
drivers trying to converge on the Council House to vent 
their uarth France, on the ave of the Second 

Uorld Uar, hod a similar rash of uhat uas describad as 
"gimmes” (give ms this, give me that),^ They eroded both 
the stability and the economy of France uith the result 
that the country collapsed at the first breath of 
agression Ue can afford to ignore that lesson at our 
oun peril, for history has an uncanny uay of repeating 
itself,!" 

A survey in U&st Bengal revealed that the incidents 
in uhich the public took lau into its oun hands had risen 
alarmingly over the last feu years,' Even outside Calcutta, 
over 630 persons fall cictims to ®ob violence betueen 
1982 and 1984, many of them, criminals caUght committing 
offences,’ In another State, it could be gun toting gangs 
capturing booths durigg elections;,' In s Ghazipur. 

they are the "Gorakhpur mafia" of. Hari. Shankar Tiuari and 
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the heroin lobby” trying to settle scores uith an honest 
3.P, In Fatehpur it uss the ire of the ptsople over the 
death of s pregnat woman at Railway Station in suspicious 
circumstancQs#' In , Ahmo dabad? it is a clash betueen 
pro-rGservationists, thtiir opponents and the Police, | 

In Patna* they, are the Fluslin fundamentalists protesting 
against the Supreme Court judgement in Shah Bano* s case. 

The circumstances and tho proximate causative 
factors may. differ in saffh case, but there arc some basic 
underlying patterns discornabls in most such happenings,; 

The foremost is the erosion of faith in or contempt for 
rule of lau.i 

These flareups art3 unmistakable symptoms of the 
decay of the system. None of the organs created by the 
Constitution or law has bean functioning normally*: At the 
rate at uhich disorder crops up in one part of the country 
after another, us may so.on h?ve, at hand, a situation in 
which no order can be maintained uithout a battalion of 
troops. In his book,” Terrorism History lAnd Facets In 
The Uorld And In India”, Sri N.^S,' Sakssna has rightly 
observed that ” the militarization of lau and order is 
like the use of narcotics, the dosage has to be continuously 
increased,' ”nili tarizod lau and order administration and 
a government run'^in accordance uith a democratic 
Constitution cannot co-^'sxist for long,* Even the Strongest ■■ 
army, alienated from the people, cannot ■ pre van t a collapse, 
Iran and former East Pakistan are 'amongst tha many 
oxamples.l . ■ ' 
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ift people so disparnte as ours, Bconomicnlly, 
socially and politically, can bo held together only by an 
abiding faith in the rule of lau.' 

A three uay test for uhethf.r there is rule of 
lauj iss^ 

(1) Do the Gove-mment and the people alike haue respect 
for the lau of the land? 

(2) Is the Government of the country conducted in 
accordance with the law which uo have given to ourselves? 

(3) Have the various organs created by the Constitution 
themselves observed certain minimum standards in 
matters of both substance and procedure? 

Road together, those would mean that rule of law 
transcends tho narrow principle of strict legality. 

Lest even the Icgitimptoly enacted laws become oppressive 
ordiscriminatory, the Constitution framers madn the 
citizens' several rights inviolable even by the Parliament* 

The framers of the Constitution knew that the only uay 
"uncqUals" could be persuaded to play tho game was to 
assure them that it uculd be played according to the 
agreed rules' and that those rules would never be manipulated 
to the undue advantage of the "more equal”,' 

Four examples of the , genuine adheranca to the 
rule of law uould amplify the point. By a concidenos, 
three of these relato to U,'K,! and tho fourth to U.S.A, " ■, 

During the thick of the "Quit India *^^Qvement”, an appeal" 
uas made .^0 the Federal Court against detentions 'without 


trial under Rule 26 of D.I.R.I Indians had at time neither 
the prssant Constitution nor the Fundamental Rights. 

Yet, imagine a Britisher, Sir Sauries Guyer, sitting as 

the Chief Custice daore sing ' that the pro v/lsions of Rule 26 

of the Defence of India Rules uere ultra vires as those 

uere repugnant to the principles of natural justice. 

The second instance relates to the correspondence 
betueen the "Home Government" as the British Government 
uas then called and the Uiceroy.^ in 1945, uith tne end 
of the Second World War in sight, the question to decide 
uas, about the manner in which Subhas Bose should be dealt with. 
DBspite-thB dangers inherent, the British Government 
rejected the Viceroy' s suggestion of an in-cemera trial 
outsid,e India because that would be constrary to the 
principle of fair trial held so sacred by the British. 

The third instance relates to Richard Butler, than 

Britain’ s Horne Ss ore tary.- About him, it uas s>aid, i,he beot 
Prime PJinistar Britain nvar h^d". ^‘e sacrificed his, bright 
pclitical career on an issue, the politicians in this country 
would ignore as ridiculously inconsequential. The Scotland yard 
were in vttstigating a charity with which his wife was 
indirectly linked and the m.atter related to "a 'period when 
Butler held no office. But the resigned, lest there should 
bs even a remote doubt about the impartiality of the 
investigation. 

■ The last is the verdict of the American Supreme 
Court disallowing, in 1974, the claim of rresident Nixon , 
for immunity. The claim of PiiesidBctial Privilage for the ■ 
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tapes, the Court held^had to be considered in the 
light of our commitment to rule of lau."” . ^ t added, 
generalised assertion of privilege must yield to the 
demonstrated, specific need for evidencE in a pending 
criminal trial.!” ' ' 

If ue uitness in our country the disruption of 
"the game” every nou and then, the principal reason 
is that ue hayo subjected the rules of the game to 
remorseless battering. And hardly anyone uho exercised 
authority of any kind since independsneo can escape the 
blams. The institutions uhich the Constitution created 
were intended to be the umbrellas -for ensuring protection 
to ■ the uoak and the ne sdy ’ against abuse of authority 
by^ those in power. All umbrellas ' would look alike in good 
weather. The real tost of their ;dspendabili ty is during 
a downpour. Our country* s short histo-ry since we gave 
"ourselves this Constitution ** is .rsplcte with evidence of 
the pathetic brittleness of all our major institutions, 
whether it be the political parties swearing by democracy 
without holding party poll or legislatures, more in 
neus for their bcalams than for seeking consensus on 
resolving a state* s problcmsj the .executive, (including 
the pliant services and the' police) or the educational ■ 
institutions, where youngmen are trained in success 
through short cuts. Way bo, as Girilal Oain said in 
his article " Indian State in Decay” (Ths Time of India? 
Delhi dated 26*i1,ij982) It wo uld.be ridiculous to 
suggest that the" Indian people- as a whole shared the 
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ideals of secularisroj libsrtyj equality and progress 
towards modernity or that the Constitution uas the 
handiwork of a small minority",* But one should have 
expected that ones the Constitution had bssn adoptsd, 
all of us would prove true both in lottor and spirit 
to the Oath of loyalty to it all of us took,! Instead, 
hardly an^ political party or group has let go an 
opportunity to manipulate it to their ends.; Indeed, 
if the Various , poll ti cal parties have displayed identity of 
approach on any matter, it is in this area** Ue have had 

TriTeT^Fi i ni s t e r s o f di f f^'^'nTtS~'tTCfSs"; who “^deTe c“t¥a~'atbrrg^F~ ' 

with their entire legislature Partyj party leaders who 
saw nothing wrong in heading a Government without facing 
the legislature even oncej a Governor who ordered the 
arrest of Chief l-linister and another who treated with- 
contempt, severs strictures on his conduot by the Supreme 
Court; or a Gudge who saw no harm in offering himself 
as the candidate of a pclitical Party even before 
formally quitting office, and anothcrj who sought land 
and other favours from a Chief . flinistsr of notorious repute,; 
Said retired Supreme Court Budge l/,R,> Krishna Iyer, 
"behavioural anarchy is creeping in " amongst Budges.-. 
Imagine a G.fl,- who openly says that the. place of men pf 
high integrity is in the ' Himalayas and home ministers who' 
rationalise fake encounters ba cause, they believe that 
no law can adequately deal with crimes,- Heard of a highly 
placed politician who, without, satting an eyelid , 
openly asks election staff and police on duty in an election 
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to collude uith him in casting bogus uctss and another 

leading a gun uielding, group to CapturB election booths? 

East Pakistan could ha'^s been saued if efiorts had not 
been na'ds to- undo the results of the Peneral alsctions, 

Ub have had a '/ice Chancellor uho rendered the entire 
system suspect by bending the admission rules to admit 
A 'J,t,!P* s son to the msdical college and another who did not dare 
go to his university a whole year,; 

The most telling admission of this decay cams 
in the speech at the recently concluded Congress 

Centenary Session. Neuspapsrs of Dacamber 29, 19.B5 have 
reported him as "having taXa’dr'o'f'"”'^ tha brokers of power 
and influence " riding on tha back of ruling, par ty workers” 
to convert a mass movemsnt into ,a feudal oligarchy , self 
perpetrating cliques, who thrive by invoking the siogsns 
of religion and by enmeshing the living body of the 
Congress in their net of avarice”, thsir life style, 
their thinking - or lack of it, their self- aggrandisement, 
their corrupt ways, their linkages with tha vested 
interests in society, and their sanctiomnious, , posturing 
are wholly incompatible with work among the people,; They 
are reducing the Congress organisation to a shell from, 
which the spirit of service and sacrifice has been 
emptied”, trade union mcvemant who claimed power 
without responsibility and rights wi thou t.. du tie sj business 
and industrial establishments'* ” which sheltered 
battalions of law breakars^ and tax evaders ”, the ‘ ' : 

bureaucracy which was like the fence that ate away the 
' crop,'” Ue have government servants who do not uphold the 



Xau but shield the guilty, tax, collectors who do 
not collect taxes but connive uith those uhp cheat 
the St_ate, and uhols legions uho se only concsrn is 
their private uelfara at the cost of tb so ci sty . ' They 
have no work ethic no feeling for the public cause, 
no involvemsnt in the, future of thg, ,.n atioci, no. , 
comprshension of national goals, no cojrimitms nt to 
the values of modern India.' They. havs only a grasping ' : 
mercenary .outlook, devoid of competencs, integrity and . 
commitment the political parties locked. in thsir 

internal contradictions. The sorry, unedifying spectacle 
of, their, total incapacity, corruption,nepo tism, 
hypocrisy has disfigured our political, landscape. They , 
have shoun a cynical disregard for sensitive issues of 
national security*' Some have not hesitated even to-' T' 
collude uith anti -national elements. Their ideological 
roots a^e shall ou, their political outlook circumscribed', 
by region, caste and rBligidn, uihe'ever they have come to 
pouer The regretted that the nation uas imprisoned 

by the narrow domestic walls of religion, language, caste 
and region,^ 

I shall quote a simple example of how a break-down 
of the rule of law can generate a oollectivs display 
of contempt for lau Way back in 1978, the Delhi 
Administration were greatly concerned at nearly five 
lakhs of traffic cases remaining pending disposal for a 
year or more,- This had led to a visible contempt amongst 
the road^usars towards the directions of the police;! 




A meeting uaa arranged uith the Chief Justice, Delhi 
High Court*' The only solution, the High Court could 
offer uas that nearly one lakh cases pending for over a 
year should be j ust ’’ fil^-d"* The Delhi Police officers 
felt outraged for several reasons. Firstly, prosecutions 
for traffic vilations would become irrelevant if nothing 
was heard of tha cases for years. People had already 
begun taking the traffic police for granted and in 
ssvarat oases torn off challans and thrown those in 
Policemen’ s faces,! They, and by their examples other 
road-users would now become more defiant,' Secondly, this 
visible contempt for law would encourage more serious 
crimes*! Thirdly, it would, make the police look paper 
tigers and would, additionally, corrupt them*’ Yet those 
who had the key to the problem, took three years to take 
a fimple and wall tried decision that the traffic police 
should be authorised to impose spot fines,' Judges have 
often been advised to acquire a social philosophy but they 
heve overlooked a famous dictum of Lord Bryce that ** it is 
not the severity of punishment but the certainty of it” 
that deters the violators of the law*' In our country, the 
delays of law have rendered the entire concept of rule of 
law irrelevantj the expenses of it havs made it worse. 
There have been two kinds of reactions to such a 
situation,: One is generation of cynicism and the other 
is the temptation to take the law in one’s own hands*’ 
Eventually, even a feeling of cynicism must build up 
into a violent reaction. The fiery trade union leader of 



Bombay, Dr.i Datt Samant and NaXalism ou?; their, rapid rise 
to such a raction.- ^t is said that once a uorker, long 
denied his uages and unable to contest coUrt proceedings, 
usnt up to Dr»' Samant crying. ;Dr.! Samant made a theatrical 
gesture to: his aides ” Taks auay thi.s fsllou,; don’ t 
want uet^pi'^9 uorksrs| I uant fighting uorkers The 
message uas driven home* The uork?r uipsd off his tears and 
suore to follou Dr.- Samant’ s path of confrontation. His 
slogan that courts of lau are a trap for the poor, caught on. 

Over tuo dozen cases against notorious gang 
leaders of Gorakhpur in U.P, have remained pending for 
trial for years because no judge or magistrate dares 
take them up.i Pampering by politicians in power had made 
these criminals so bold that even when an accused uas 
present, the .judge uould put off the hearing ”on grounds of 
his absence”,! It uas a herculean task to build up cases 
under :N* S, against several of them because their, victims 
were moT tally affaid even of lodging reports. For people, 
suffering at their hands, both the police Stations and 
the Courts had become irrelevant.! Assured of political 
quid pro quo, the mafias set up their oun coUrts uhich 
uould administer” cheap and instant justice,!” 

An example of hou they manipulated to stall any 
measures to uaaken their hold cornss from Nainital. 
district of U.P,' fluch of the land there is virgin and had 
been turning ’’gold ” ,i Therefore, the scramble for this land 
degenerated into its virtual loo t. : l/ery soon, might 


be cams right, compounded by the acquiscsnco of the 
frightened or corrupt local forest, irrigation, revenue 
and polios officials, Manipulated land records uere totally 
at Variance uith the pcs ti on on the ground. Murders and 
riots and even arson became a frequent occurence in 1970-71,- 
NaXalites scented this as a ’’fertile'* ground for their 
operations and had made Rudrapur (near Nainital) their 
base, Anticipating large scale violence, the D. I. G. Police 
sent a detailed proposal to Government sugocsting a 
large scale survsy follouad by consolidation of land 
holdings. Before this u.as done, he felt that postiing of 
officials of proven intogrity and ' dedication from the 
Forest , Irrigation, Revenue and p olice departments must be 
ensured.' Nothing happened for tuo years uhilo riots 
and murdors continued to take place. Hg explained ths 
Urgency of it to the Home Minister in early 1973,! The 
Minister’s simple, reply uas, ’’ Uhat you say, is unexceptionable 
but please uait till the 1974 Assembly elections arc 
over, ” The D, I«G. argued in vain that the action should 
be taken uithout delay. After all, periodical clc-- ctio ns 
are an inssparable part of the democratic cycle. Soon 
aftcruards, a uholc family of cloven along uith thoir 
cattle ware roasted alive over a bigha of land or so.- 
As Sri N.'S.iSakscna has observed in his book on Terrorism, 

”If invpstigations, , arrests and prosecutions arc all to 
bs guided by an assessment of vote banks for the ruling 
Party,...: the. very basis of combating' Terrorism 'is destroyed.!” 

Political support for some quid pro quo is the 
principal prop of the mafia gangs of piacUcall all hucs*^ 
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Backed up by this support, they enlarge their areas 
of operation and organise themselves into uhat goes 
by the name of private armies. Unable to got any 
assurance of protection from the Administration, the 
victims sought altornativa backing, ^ The follouing 
extract from a urite up in. the ” Pionaer'' dated 25,i11,i985 
will reveal the havoc the private armies in Bihar have 
uroght on the criminal justice sys.tsml. , 

“Private armies (Senas) are proliferating in 
Bihar uith the growing militancy of the landless. 

There arc at least nine such private armies in the 
State, most of thc-m organised on caste lines by landlords 
and some by the landless demanding land reforms, 
implementation of minimum wages acts, freeing of 
bonded labour and provision of house sites.: 

Ths latest of these armies is the “Lorik Sena“ 

which struck terror in the interior parts of Nalanda and Gaya 
districts r£C--ntly.^ “Lorik Sena” raided four ■ village s 

in the Nalanda district on November 15 and killed three 

people supposed to be members of the “Lai Sana” (red army) 

of extremists. The killing was allegedly in retaliation to 

the murder of two miombers of the “Lorik Sena” by the 

“Rad Army “ a day earlier. The. strength of thesa civil 

armies could be judged from the fact that the fighting 

between them lasted eight hours. These “armies" are well 

organised and in some cases have the backing of even police 

officials.! This becomes clear from a report sent by the 

Gaya district magistrate on the involvemsnt of the -in-chargc 



of a police station in Nalanda in the '’Lorik Sena^’ 
attack on the landless, As- a- result of the runnino battle 
land remainG d; uncul tu uatc d an d economy shattered.'* 

^ of their existence 

is the total collapse oT -the criminal justicE system.^ ' 
fligration to ths urban areas and brisk business in 
illicit fire arms havs folloued as tuo major corollaries 
of the development. • . ' 

Some, times, uhon' for political reasons, the police 
havs be-^n pressed for. magic solutions they have often 
resorued.,uO illegal killings, commonly knoun as fake 
encounters* 


Quite often, it is . the policies of the Government 
uhich are the direct .cause of collective upsurge and 
violence. ,At other ^times, these have tended to encourage 
collective dsfinanco. Let- us recall Government's roactioi 
to any uoll organised agitation.. The invariable drill, 
uhich most rabbis rouscrs' havo taken for granted, is 
that the Go vr mmsht "dSclarBs a proposed strike illegal 
and tells the : author! ties concerned to deal uith it 
uith firmnessr Cases' arc fagistersd and arrests made. 
Cases -ate' cveri-'sen't'' to ■.cdurt, uhiln negotiations 
go on.^ ,.As-'-'-and uhdrrh "thET' negotiations succeed, one of the 
inevitable dccisldns is lb release arrested persons on 
bail, trr'at the' period spent on strike as on duty or 
leave and stop ponding investigationo./^ is folloued by 
a dirccUon. that cases, -except of “those involved in 
violent crimes'*, would be uithdraun from courts, there 
has been violence and police have- rdsor tel to firing,' - . 



unfortunately killing soms agitators, tha dsmand for judicial 
enquiry is usually conceded and polios cffi errs cones rm^d 

transferred. Euen e x-gratia payments .for dead and injured 

gould be an-nounesd. ,^f the Government had not created such 
an impression, perhaps eases of organised violence in 

rec-nt years uould have be.vn feuGr. I. can recall the 

U.'P, ElGotriclty Engineers* strike of 1973.: I uas a Rang'-. 
D.l.cy then,! It all began in danuary 1973 ui th the hunger 
.strike by a feu engineers.' Tho Govcmm.vint responded firmly, 
publishing a long press note sh.ouing hou much the Government 


had already conceded and uhatever else uas being 
considered by 3 Commission. Citizens ucirc braV- ly aosuri d 
that alternative arrangementa had boon made and the 
engine ' rs could not be al lowed to black-mail. Uhen they 
did go on strike a ucek lat- r, and resorted to sabotage, 
all alt- rn stive arrangements went haywire,- For a while, 
Government continued to put up a show of, firmness. 
Instructions’ went to the district .magistrates and police 
that if aoy of the absconding •onginQers cculd not be 
areested, resort to had to attachment proceedings 
u/s 87/88 Cr,'; P.€,' (nou 82/83 Cr.' P.C. )»■ Another uireless 
message from the Home, Secretary said those proceedings 
should be carried ” to th-eir logical conclusion” .i 
Such a message was altogether unnecessary but another 
one that folloucd the next day uaS truly shocking 
to most police officers. It said'that attachment proceeding 
should MOT be carried to their logical conclusion. 

A Part from being illegal, such a 'roossage sent on 


uircloss must have shouin the Govamprent in an extrcmoly 
poor light#: I protested to the Chief Secretary,; uas 
himself aghast at the absurdity of such an order. 

In the mean time, neatly 150 senior engineers 
had been arrested. The services of several others ucrc 
terminated, 9u o the uOvernniEnt* s ** alternative atrangeinsnts*^ 
proved altogethsr inadeqUato putting the citizens to 
untold misery and expenditure. Emboldened, tho engineers 
of other departments threatened to make common cause. 

The Government yielded, As part of the deal, the 
Chairman and the Secretary of the State Electricity 
Board had to bo transforred apart from the usual 
ujithdraual of cases. It uas, later,; discovered that uhat 
enabled the agitators to muster largo support uas the 
fact that several legitimate demands had remained 
unattended for years because of the usUal smugness and 
red-tapism. The finale made the Government look a more 
Pape tiger. In the process, even some bad cases of 
anti-national aptivitiss of the engineers like sabotage 
us re condoned. 

A more or less similar situation developed uhen 
the Delhi police resorted to firing at" Bangla Sahsb 
Gurduara on November 5, 1978 on a violent mob of Akalis, 
killing tuo persons. Tuo Akali ministers at the Centra 
resigned. The Ganta Government uas shaken.! With a visu to 
tide over the political crisis, the Government asked the 
Delhi Administration to somehou gat : the arrested persons 
released on bail before daun. An unusual spectacle uas 
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uitnssssd. A magistrate uas sent to the Dell at night to 
rslecsa all the arrested Akalis.- When ssvsrel of thein 
declined to offer bail? the 3 ail authorities had a 
tryinq time pursuading the lau breakers to get rslsassd 
on bail* The Gouernmsnt surv/iusd but rule of law stood 
mauled. 

It has besn rightly concluded that, had the Li,-P, 
•anginerrs* and doctors* strike (that follousd ) been 
firmly dealt with ac=°i^ding to the lau, there uould 
have been no mutiny of the U .P P*A. C, in May# 1973. 1 The 
way Gouernmsnt had dealt uith the various agitatioiis, left 
r,Q one in doubt that nothing could be achieved unless 
there uas resort to agitation while even a wholly untenable 
demand was achiayable if that ,uas backed by organised 
definance. Police and P.A.C*' who had baan handling these 
agitations, had thp'ir own and perfectly legitimate 
grievances (as the National police Commission has 
confirmed).! U.P, P.A.C. had a long record of extremely 
meritorious service. Nothing is more dangerous than 
unresolved issues over which large sections# specially as 
sensitive as a uniformed force, are agitated. On the one 
hand, Policemen saw how organised definance had been yielding 
quick resultsj on the other, t/isir own chanin of command had 
been totally disrupted, eating into, their discipline 
and loyal ty.i 

In order to gain cheap popularity# the State 
Government in April 1971, headed- .by KamiaPati Tripathi , 
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had countarmandad 3 u-ry sensible decision of the 
earlier Go usrnmsnt to make student unions optionsl*: 

The. earlier decision to make the uniions optional had 
complstely neutralised the professional politicians 
amongst them and the State had, for once enjoyed an 
uninterrupted academic session,! Seldom are consequences 
of a urong decision taken so soon. These student 
politicians, inebriated by thsir success held the Lucknou 
University to ransom* Ironically, it is they uho uere 
joined by the agitating P.A.C* personnel to be come the 
principal cause of the oust-r of the ministry tuo years 
later. 

There is another aspect of this tragic episode,! 

It was dscided to invoke Article 311 2 (c) to summarily 
dismiss the activists amongst the P*.A. C. men. When the 
lists ware draun up, the Administration again developed 
cold feet,! During discussions, ; efforts uera made at the 
Secretariat level to persuade senior Police officers to take 
a '’human'’ view and the lists were' drastically reduced," 

The Home Secretary rationalised this approach by pleading” 
that if they uere all dismissed, they might take to crimo 
and thair families would starve,' Several senior officers 
sau the absurdity .of the argument. It uas mentioned 
that even in normal course, three to four hundred policemen 
uers dismissed every year, often on less ssripus charges, i 
No one ever displayed any solicitude for the families of 
those.' Were ue not creating an impression that collective 
definance uas safer than individual indiscipline ? Would it 
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not hau" been far more profitable to snou this concern for 
the half fedj half clati families of those uho served in a 
disciplined, sfficienb and honest manner? 

An important factor in ensuring tho good health 
of a unifoririod orgsnissticn is the selection of a suitable 
Chief. But Government have o.ften /elt tempted to look 
for leaders of the force from amongst pliant officers 
lackinq scruples. Th:’y may be good stooges but can 
never earn the affection and respect of ths men.: Perhaps, 
this mutiny could have been averted if tho Government 
had, not committed the short-sighted folly of replacing s' 
very respected and competent State Policy Chief by another 
of a questionable past. 

Some areas of the St, 3 1": like the Hills remained 
free of ths indiscipline, thBre, the S.S.P,; had a 
constabl:; agitator promptly arrested and sent to jail. 

The case against him ucre speedily investigatod and tried 
on priority basis. He uas convicted, his appeal uas dismissed 
and he uas also dismissed from sarvics - all yithin a 
spell of tuc months.- 

Government have felt compelled to order judicial 
onquirios even in small incidents. But such a large scale 
mutiny uas not considered worthy of an enquirty, probably 
boceUSE it would have thrown many . skeletons off ths 
cupboard. 

Encouragement to indiscipline and illegal’ actions 
Can take some other equally disastrous forms,' In U,P, a 
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minister of State for Home fslt advised that the short -cut 

' T 

to success lay through fake encounters, "^f he co'uld get 

a feu hundred criminals liquidated thus, he could go 

down in history as the person who found a lasting 
solution to an intractable problem. Srr N,S. Saksena 
aptly described the situation (in an article in, the 
Times of India dated December 5, 1983). 

i’Insharp contrast to uhat Col. Slecrnan did, 

(to liquidate thugs) the police forces in India now 
devote a major part of their time and energy in small 
things dear to the politicians.^ ThereforCj they havc- 
j ust no time for uorthuhile investigation, yhy blame the 
Punjab Police alone? Faced uith increasing dacoities, the 
police in U.P,- acted in the same uay from 1978 to 1982,' 

This led to a vicious circle of encounters**, and 

“revenge murdors**. Thanks to the propaganda machinery 

of the U.P, government- including paid advertisements in 

th" press— ue hav/e a oood idea of rhe number of dacoits killed 

by the U.P. Police in '’encounters'* during this period.' 

The figure rose from 50 in 1970 to 983 in 1980 and 
further to 1,391 in 1981,1.' Oust imagino: An average of f^ur 
dacoits killed nearly every day in 1981. i The vast majority 
ucrc done to death in ” fake oncounters*’ and, in 
r'evenge, the dacoits killed nearly 125 officers and men of 
U.P.^ police in less than tuo years. As soon as the number 
of ** fake encounters” declined - mainly as a result of a 
pending case in the Supreme Court - the number of '’revenge 
murders” dropped dramatically.! 
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To some extant, the si tu ation in Punj eb is 
similar. Criminals, in the guise of extremists, haue to be 
dealth ijith lika the thugs in 1330s, ^ Our aim should be 
total elimination by legal rnebnods of arrest, prosecution 
and execution after a fair judicial trial. This requires 
hard uork,: An administration,, which wants quick results 
for political propaganda, will employ, as it is doing 
nou, msthqds which are likely to aggravate the problem. 

At best it uill only drive the criminals undergound 
to surface at a suitable opportunity soon enough,;*' 

It is a fact that an unwritten code of conduct 
had existed between the police and the dacoits,i As, 

Shobha Kalichand use told by one Ajay, claiming to be a 
'’’idao pirate king". 

"The only ruls us follow is - never kill a police 
officer, because you cannot get away with it. Sooner 
or later ,his brother officers will get you in a staged 
p olicB encounter". The unwritten "Code" had bean 
that once a criminal wjs arrested, no physical harm 
would poms to him and even hazardous criminals would avoid 
confrontation with a policeman. In U,P, atleast between 
1980 and 1982, it is the police who seem to have deviated from 
this norm by staging" encounters".' The gangs retaliated* One 
retaliatory massacre at village Behmai in Kanpur led to 
the exist of. the C.M. Sri l/ishwa .Nath PrataP Singh.* 

Uith him was swept away his [Minister of State Sri Rajandra 
Tripathi, the fo.ster father of these fake encounters,! 
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Another fall out of this neu philosophy uos ths 
notorious flay a Tyagi rape case of Baghpat (Fieerut) of 
1980.1 A uotnan, Hays, Tyagi uas molested at the police station 
and her husband alonguith a companion uas killed in a 
stage encounter,- Uhen there uas a furore, the C.I.O,' were 
asked to investigate the complaint. The Government could 
have got out of difficult situation unscathed if it 
had just alloued the C.I.iD.i investigation to be carried 
to its logical conclusion,- Instead, pressures uere brought 
on the C,I,D, to tailor its report and uphold the local 
police story of encounter,: A couple of senior C.I.iD.i 
officers uho refused to relent uere transferred out. A mass 
agitatrin follouad in uhich an estimated 22000 people 
courted arrests. Eventually, the Government uas compslled 
to order a judicial enquirty* The Oudgs by and large, 
upheld ths version of ths complainant that her husband 
uas killed in a fake encounter.- Cases of murder had to 
be registered against several police officers Ghc Govt,! 

' i ' 

could have been easily spared this embarrassment if the 



lau had just been alloued to take its course. Additionally, 
policemen uould, in future, behave more responsibly and 
legally.' 


Incidentally, provisions like Section 197 Cr.P.C. 


requiring sanction of the .. Government for prosecuting a 
police officer, have tsnded to make policcmsn irresponsible 
In Britain, no such protection is available. ^There is no 


reason uhy ue should not fall in lips 


policemen 


knous that he oahnot get auay uith his illegal actions, 
he will be less tempted to pander to. the target- 
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orient'---d and illGgal directions of political bosses 
and inscrupulous superiors,' Even if it uer::: expedient to 
arm the policemen uith the authority to identify and 
linuidatc hn ard-cus criminals, uould they not, considering 
the genGrally lou level of integrity and objectivity 
at the lou'-r Icvelsj abuse this authority to greeze their 
plsms and to settle, ti'ieir oun or somsone ciss* s scores? 

This and a statistical evaluation of tndir pcrformanci would, 
invariably, operate to the disadvantage of the weak and 
the poor,’ Ironically# it is tliey who need lau‘s protection 
most.' . . 

It is not as if the political high-ups did not', 
know the consoquences of their action. It uas pointed out 
to them that the C.T.jD,; is an agency uhose findings inspire 
confidence. A mere promise of a C,I.D« probo had in the Past 
helped governments to defuse explosive situations. 

Secondly, Govrnmnnt would, at leas t so metim_es , need to 
kno u the . truth . Uho will do it if this reliable instrument 
is destroyed? Thase please, apparently, did not impress 
thorn.' Yet, it is because of the declining prestige of 
tho State C.I.iD,' that demands aro made for investigations 
by the C.B.T,! Such a crisis of confidence invariably ends 
up in confrontation in the. streets.- 

Not unoftesn, politicians and police Chiefs, 
unsure of the stability of tenures, caUse long term 
damage by seeking short-cuts . for quick results. In 
September 1'979, there was a acommunal incident in 3ama 
flasjid area of Delhi,, Within half an hour, all the 
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ssnlor officsrs uc^rf at ths spot.' The situation uas 

brought under control within less than tuo hours. Next b 

day, lots of people uho met the Dy.! P.n., and the 

: • ' ■ V*'*' 

Lt,l GoA/ernor uhsn they uent round, unequivocally admired 

ths strong and promot action by ths police preventing ■ 

I 

any loss of lire and uxth only minimal loss of property* .( 

Tuo days later, houe VEr, the Commissioner ucs told that * 

ths high-ups uantsd. the Dy,' Commissioner of the district 

transfarrod as the price for byying the support of 3 

poll ti CO— r ali giou 3 leader in the ensuing parliamentary 

elections, A strange rsuard for the sxcsllent uork dons 

by toat Officer »i ijhen the pressure mounted, the 

Commissioner told the highest that hs would prefer to 

quite rathsr than fall in the estimotion of his force as 

a man of bravs uords but shying from action uhen his 

leadership uas on test. The Government yielded and the ^ 

Dy,' Commissioner stay-d on for' more than a year. Hod the 

Corfmissionsr given in and the transfer effected, it uould 

have destroyed the morals of ths Delhi Police and : 

eniboldenod criminals. No Policeman uould stick his neck 

out at the behest of such a Isador*: \ 


Gust as tardy onforcement of lau encourages 
violence, so could tha impipmentation of laus uhich 
do not have ilide social accaptance. It uill be enough 
to quote one incident of, Rajasthan. A conscientious 
: - station hoqse to a. village, uith 

, ' : uhats vpr , force ,hp opuld muster, on an information that 

. 'y , a largo numbpf of parsons uo re.,. feasting on tho occasion 


of a marriage 'at the residan'os of , an influon tial 

'Ay, if', ' ^ 
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pErson in violation of tns buost 
p olice officsr' insisted on doing 
arrest as ucll rs soirur- of the 


Control Order. Ths 
his duty uhich includo 
sstables. The host and 


d 


his frinds though that denying food to 


the invited 


nuests would be an insult for the unolG village. An 
argument led to a fr- fight for the ''honour" of tha 
village. Tha S.H.O.i was killed and several others injured. 
On top of it, Ev-ryons, including the seniors of ths 
dGcoased Police officer blamed him fnr creating a 
situation. In India, it is rare that the enactment of a 


social and economic legislation is preceded by a 
national debate to build up popular support for the 
j^ensurs. The consaqusnees have to be taken by the , 

enforcement agency,; 

In 1978, for over a year, hundreds of rich land ,, 
holders of villag-s Kanhaualo in Dslhi and tnair supporters 
fought pitched battles uiith the police, defying uhat thc.y 
alleged an illegal and unjust order of ths Administrations 
allotting land to the Harijans. 3cvGJ-ral Coys of C.R.B.: stood 
betu- n them and n blood both. No effort uas made in 
beturrn to politically resolve tnc issue. 

In dealing ulth' major lou and order situations, 
literal obs'-rvance of the laws is neither possible nor 
cv"n desirable. In 1978, the supporters of Sri Chomn 
Singh decided to hold o mass rally at the Boat Club, 

Ncu Delhi. His supporters urre knoun to be in foul mood 
Gincc his resignation from the Government.^ It uns 
cstimoted that lakhs of people from the neighbouring. , . 
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States vuould^ rally.^ Thc rp usre suggestions from 

high quarters that police should prevent them by uhatover 
means to reach Delhi, The police, houever, stuck to their 
oun assessment that it uould be legally indefensible and 
administratively disastrous to try to block the entry 
into Delhi of such emotionally charged multitudes,: 

Nor was it desirable tc ban the rally by imposing 
restrictions u/s 144 Cr,' P.iC.i uhich the Police kneu, 
could not be enforced.' Insteadj thors uould be traffic 
jams on all the trunk routosj Police firings and 
inevitable retaliatory violonca in and around Delhi,: 
.Administration being the art of the possible, it uas 
decided to enlist'tha cooperation of the organisers. 

Once it uas knoun that they did not intend being violent, 
Policamcn ucre told to politely guide the incoming 
crouds, Adequate parking arrangements uer'O mode at 
convenient points all over the city.> Arrangements uerc 
made even for drinking uator, toilets and first aid,' Even 
vendors of oatablcs were encouraged to be availablo at 
convenient points. Barricading uas done by ths police in 
cooporation uith the organisers as part of the lau and 
orders arrangements,' They uers advised on installing 
reliable public address systom and even 'C.C, T, At the 
same time, they uere clearly told that their vohioles 
violating any of the laus uould be prosecuted (though 
not impounded in the circumstances),! Poliocmen and 
B.S.'F,’ had .cloaf and uritten instructions that if any 
section pf the rally turned violent, there should be no 
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hesitation to resort to c-ffnerivn firing# The orgari-LSv-^rs, 
ro aisc ni ociw r=' *p. re oT it in no unc‘.:rtciin c-.rrno® >(^1 tnc. 
and of ity cu'fryonij Frimi rlinistor doununrdsjs and rhe 
organisers ucre haPPy thr,t the cv/ant passEd of without 
s yen a skirmish , 

rtmy of the situations leading to coli:;ctiv/o or 
prolonged uiolcncc have r-sultsd from the Government's 
or the local odrninistration' s failure to remc dy an, 
injustici:. soon enough,: The reaction of a group of people, 
emotionally charged on account of ad inj ustice, cannot 
be easily contained. In Novernber 1959, a village woman 
was allegedly roped at a city out-post in Kanpur. Uhile the 
news spread, the local "police ofiiccrs, including thu 
Senior Supc ri nt ; ndc n,t of police were blissfully unaware 
of the angry build up. Even when tney learnt of it, 

■^hc initial rection was more to varnisii th.- evil deed. 

As a r'-’sult Kanpur was on fire and under curfew for 

sOiTjC days at the Ci:d of wnicn n’early ■cwcnry p.-rsons died and 

tro-o than forty were injured. 

In contrast, uas a similar ease in'1969 at the 
same ploce. Late one night, come persons led by a 
local political leader reached the: S, 3, 'P.'s residence 
and reported that one of , his orderlies had robbed a 
pasSE^nger bound for Bombay at. the Railway Station* The 
constable, they alleged, had also forcibly taken away 
a young woman accompanying . that , person,; The S.S.P.- promptly 
roacted.! A ease was registered at the p olicc station 
and the 3u b-Divisio nal police officer arrested the 
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constable by midnight and put him in the lock-up . Uaitina 
Pressmen and mernbers of the public uere apprised of the 
action. The sxplosiua situation uas quickly defused to the 
satisfaction of everyone, Tuo recent incidents of 
collective violsncs - one at Railway station, Fatshpur 
and the other in Lucknou resulting in huge loss of 
property and life could simioarly have been easily 
prevented if the police officers had promptly reacted 

and registered cases against all -concerned, ' 

No'thing provides a mors fertile ground for 
collective violence than the belief that the administration, 
specially the police act more with a tribal instinct of self 
preservation than as trustees charged uith the sacred 
responsibility to ensure justice to the citizens. Driven 
to the wall, the aggrieved seek "Justice” where they get 
It. According to 3 write up appearing in ‘The Indian Express* 
dated 7 th narch, 1982, the genesis of the Naxalite movement 
in Bastar fl.P, could be traced back to a feu stray incidents 
in the early seventies. Naxalitss convinced the exploited 
tribals of the area to fight for adequate wages and 
against exploitation. The initial identification of 
exploiters soo‘n graduated to political indoctrination.- 
In several cases, they provided spot relief to the 
tribals by punishing corrupt officers. Their first target 
were Forest and Revenue officials who had exploited 
the tribals most,; They had assaulted them physically, 
forcad tham into tbegar* (free-labour), deprived them of 
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their possassions and eusn ravaged thsir uomen. NaXalitas 
adniiniste red punishment on tha spot to such officials. 

Thsy fought for ths tribals* rights and cOmpBlled 
contractors to pay fair usges. Instead of taking prommpt 
corrcctiwc measures on reports of such blatant exploitation, 
the Government, painted them as criminals and a threat 
to peace. The police engaged them in so-called encounters.i 
According to the GGvrmmBnt’ s oun admission, one 
such encounter took place- on, ths ,n.P.- -Andhra border in- 
Ganuary, .1981 uhon a police, party uent out in search of 
NaXalites follouing reports that thsy had thrSatsnsd a 
strike if the labours us re paid less than Rs.S/— psr 
day*;. •! The police are said to havs encircled them and 
asked them to surrender. LJhen they, allegedly, fired,, 
ths p olice r-e turned it - a typical background for on.a 
of those "encountGrod deaths” Tuo thousand jauans of ■ 
the S.A.uF. returned empty handed after ruthlsss combing 
operations for months. Thsy had only succeeded in alienating 
a Vast population* 

Uhat ths Tamil hadu Gov;rnment did in similar. 
circUmstancGS, uent down in the Press as ” Anti NaXalite 
Terror”*! * The Times of India*/ Delhi of 26 th flarch, 

1984 reported it as follousl- 

” This situation of underdevelopment and 
oppression formed the backdrop against which some youth^, 
ironically taking thair cu.c from the Chief Plinister’ s 
films, became active in the area* They starts d . rendering 
instant justice to the oppressors. Liko FiGR, who in his 
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films, nev/sr went to court to solve any social problem- 
be it explSiitation, bondedl labourer, uihatevi-r else- 
thc youths dispenssd justice in their oun uay. But HGR 
in his neu! but real iife rols, could not stomach such 
'’high-handodnGss",| Hou could be people take thelau 
into their hands? 

Ha came down heavily on ths activists, uho, by 
now, had caught the imagination of the educated youths 
and a section of therural poor#' False cases uore framed 
against the young activsts and repression uas let loose, 
r-loat of them uerc held under the Tamil Nadu prohibition 
Act or Section 41 of the Criminal Procedure Code, uhich 
authorises the police to arrest any person f’movina 
under suspicious cricums tances,,” This, nturally, drew 
thorn touiards some NaXalitc leaders from neighbouring 
Andhra. By 1980 more p---:opls joined the Naxalitics fcldj som 
landlords uere killed. 

"The Ram Chandran Government, partly, in its 
zeal to create a semblance of lau and ordor and, partly, 
ouiing to pressure from moneybags, gunned doun in 
"encountcrs»at least 19 Naxalitcs in 'North Arcot district 
alone. But uhat he foiled to sse uas that ha uas tr-^ating 
only ths symptoms rather than the cause of the malady.! 

Killing uent on unabated in the name of 
oombating NaXalism. The infamous '•q*’ branch of the policf’ 
uas set up ostensively to deal uith the NaXalitos.: Many 
innocent people usre branded NaXolitss and dealt uith 


seucrc-ly.l In fact, the MGR Government has an unsnviablG 
rc‘COrd:Qf 331 deaths behind bars, Betursn January 1981 
and May 1982 alone, as manV as 61 undo r- trials died in 
Tamil Nadu Jails. The Governnient sought to explain the 
dsaths; auay on tha.specius plsa of '* congestion” in Jails 

''Interestingly, convicts in Tamil Nadu Jails 
live longer than tha under -trials,'” 

The only Ic.sson ons can dreu is thnt governmental 
terror can never be. an ansuor to the enlarging shadow of 
coll ctivs definac" of lau. The only uay us can deal uith 
it is to end the dichotomy batu cn professions of 
adhcmnc'- to rule of lau and resort ro illegal short-cuts 
in prsctice* Happily, recent steps are signs of thr right 
load from the top. But it is a problem every Indian 
must f.5C'~ and help resolve,' There is not a moment to loso. 
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I, Collective actions have ali-jays evoked special attention on 

account of ‘tiieir ability to influence the social situation, both at 
the physical aiid non-physical levels. The factor of combiroation of 
many individual actions accords to. the coLLectivities or groups a 
unique ability to pr oduce enormous physical outcomes, destructive 
as well as constructn.ve. The point of physical level constructive 
ou'bcomos is well brought home by the shocking insta.nces of mob furj’’, 
communal frenay and other forms of group actions that riave become an 
integral part of the urban scenario today. The enormity of ‘cho 
consequences of such occurrences often loads to the policy of 
equating such incidents with natural calamities or disasters like 
earthquakes floods, tornados' and establishment of Disaster oentros 
with a view to cffoctivoly copying with such eventualities. This 
potential of physical level outcome is described by Burke as: 

'Libertjrj xd'ion men act in bodies, is pewer, ' The element of. power 

ii’ h : ' V ■ 2 ' ■' 

bocomes even more crucial when tho collective action turns violent, 

when it becomes associa-ted with divirso patterns of violent bohaT/dour 
like arson, loot, killing etc, Under such conditions collective 
violence becomes directed rx)t only , against certaiil charishod bodily 
and property interests but silsp poses a ehaHlengc to the social order 
itself. ' The eltjment of challenge. to the social order relates to the 
non-physical level outcome of colleotivo:, action. Thus, collective 
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action, particularly when it icnrolves the participation of a 
substantial section of the society, poses a ahallenge to the state 
and the foraial noinative system itself. ‘ Undei^tood in this sense 
each instance of collecti-ro action convoys an appeal to the external 
world, ^*ich mght innediately or ultrtatol^r logitiTnize the collectivity, 
on the one hand, and ddegitiin the authoiity/other target groups, ^ o 
on the other. In ihis sense collective action becomes a potert tool 
of political, action in aioy democratic society. Thus, the 'power' 
and the challenge ' potential of colLectivo action, partioularly where 
It manifests in vlolont forms, and control 

demands in every society. These demands ean be generalised as follows : 

There always exists a need to regulate and contiol collective 
actions through formal as well as informal means in eTOr-^- 
society. 

b. CollectivD violence affecting body, property and public order 
interests are treated more seriously and invariably subjected 
to formal means of control, 

0. Foranl Means of oontnol relate to a ,Ade range of actions of 

the authoidiy which law aM older keeping action of 

the police and other para-ndlitary forces, the preventive 

action and the punitive action* 

1. Since the nature, causes and-motlvations of oollootivo violence 
may vary frpnioase to ease there is always a need to constantly 
lO-exEMlne and apply norms and toohniques ret only on grounds 

of justice and morality but also on grounds of effective 

^ ’ oonttol and mana^ment* 
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II. The task of oxamining tho social control procGSSos in the 

context of collective irLolonce requires an understanding of tne nature, 
kirls and functional aspects of collectivities or groups, on tho one 
hand, and tlie rationale of the authoritative response to collective 

violence, on tlie other. Collective violence has been perceived 
differently by the psychologists, socieligists, political sciviiilsts, 
anthoiopologists, lawyers, judges and policy planners, depending upon 
tho object and the purpose of their analysis. 


The psychological perspective of coHectivo or group behaviour 
seeks to essplain the phenoaenon in terns of the psychological character- 
istics of the members as individuals and as a collectivity. There are 
two min lines of psychological analysis of collectiv-e behai^iour. 

The first deems collective behaviour, particuLarly of the crowds as 


a unconscious or irrational behaviour (see particularly hustav hobon 
(i960), S. Freud (l922), John Pavid and Serbest Harari (1968-), H. Bdward 
Ransford (l96S),.Koil J. Saolser (1962) and H. Blumer (1969). The 


second lino of thinking accepts that there is nothing funaameri-teliy 
different about cognitive processes in crowds and. that crow.:.o and other 
coHoctivities are engaged in the task of fulfilling indivadual and 
mutual needs. (See particularly Richard A. Berk (1974), Raxff 

(1959), (1970), Herman Chernoff and Sinooln Moses (1959), Robert M. Fogelar 
(1971), Tom H3?den (196?), Cohn and Murphy (1966). Both- the aforesaid 
lines of e3Cplanation of collecti-se behaviour perceive tn^ collective 
behaviour within' the 'social control- framework that assumes unquestioned 
acceptance of a value system- that is challenged by the collective behaviour, 


Kowevor, it is possible to view cjoUoctivo behaviour as a prot^Gia 
of social change and assume that at least some instances 
like political protests and domonstrations are in fionfixoity with 
the values of a competing social group, ^ 

The sociological perspective of collGctive behaviour is 
equally important for the understanding of the collective violence 
phenomemn. A collectivi'ty or a group is defined as'*a plurality of 
persons who interact with one another in a given context more thair 
they interact with anyone else,*’ (W.J.H. Sprott (1967), Accordin^y 
the collectivity of individuals shotld retain the following conditions 

There should be- some ld.nd of symbolic interaction between 
the members which should influence one another. 

b. Each member should appreciate himself as a part of the 
group and conversely the group should also recognise him 
as a member, 

c. Members are aware of their roles, duties and obligations 
resulting from group membership. The sociologists further 
classify collectivities or groups on the basis of the nature 
of their relationship as primary (family, clique of friends, 
gangs etx.) and secondary (trade unions, religions demoni- 
nations, professional organisations etc,). Furthermore, the 
socialogists display a majofr concern for face to face 
colleotivitios which are motfe intimately related to social 
order issues. The sodiologists perceive collective bahaviour 
particularly its violent form, as an instance of societal 
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no m violation, aii instance of disorganisation^ or disorder. 

The sGCond. way treats coHectivo behaviour as a device oi 
hcholditig the noms of the subggroup to which tho mariD-ers 
belong (see Hows-rd Bedkor (I 963 ) j ^dwiir h. Lenert (l970)j 
George B. Void (195S), -austinTafi-i Turk (1969), Lewis >. Coser 

(I966)i 

The legal perspective to collective behavdour is essontiall/ 
momber or indi-'d.dual oriented. The state lavjs denand -uiuversal 
obedience irrespective of the nature of character of tire poldticel 
sub-ordinates like the individuals, groups or other entities. Thus, 
transgressio;cs of thelc^ l^es by collectivities or groups is 
considered in iro W transgressions and are 

uiderstood to bo a product of huaan passioxis. There are certain special 
r-Lles of liability that are designed with a view to conbroliing group 
behaviours which includes preventive actions^^ in respocu o± prescribed 
associations, uriLavrfU assaablies, liability for , various level parti- 
cipa.i:ion in gtoup Deh-aviours eic* 

GenaraUjr tiiB insttinoos of oollootive Trioloiioo aro oonsidered 
oa ttio case to case basis. HoMOVor, for tho purposes of updersteMing 
aud aualysls collootiv„ or group violence can be dassiflod into the 
follouing bipad categories (a) classifroation on the baste si the .situro 
of issue invPlvod as in the oases of caste collective violence, coununaL 

collective violence, linguistic oollootdvc violence, rsgionai 

. .1 ■' ' 4 . /'•kI pal ncio-i ficatlon on the basis of the peculia- 

collective vxolonce etc, tbj classxlica=Dion o 

-VO -To the cases student collective violence, 

rities of the paitxcxpants - ae xn .rkiie 
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poasaai; collective violence^ Naxalitc violence. Labour collective 
violence etc* (c) classification on the basis of pecualiarities of the 
behaviour - as in cases of spontaneous, laob collective violence, gaxig 
or organised collective violence etc. One peculiar feature of the 
traditional classifications is that the instances of collective violence 
are viewed in a class neutral frame. Even in the case of labour 
collective violence classification the emphasis is not on the class 
character of the labour but their connaoiiLy understood identification. 
This kind of approach impairs a proper understanding and sTxLtable- action 
relating to collective behaviour, particularly the phenomenon of urban 
collective violence. 

Hi* The collective violence of the working class would mainly 
relate to the collective actions of the unioiiised and non-unionised 
labour, peasant and the other, working groups that qualify to fall within 
the ’proletariat class’ oategozy. The present paper rould, thus, focus 
on collective incidents involving small and large, organised and un- 
organised sections of the worldng. class. . This .would include of 
collective labour actions like picketing, gherao, doaonstrations and 
spontaneous collective actions lilce riots etc, of the urban working 
class and peasant upiisuigs and other mass actions of the rural working 
das s . It is. .contended that iti view of the peculiarities of thAo-p 
■ secio-economic (y?#.i tlQns and limits of choice of action the cnllontd.vfl 
violence,^.!. the w orking class, .needs to be appreciated' as a dlgt.-i nr>.t 
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Before examining the working class collective violence phenomenon 
it would be woithwhile to know something about the existential realities 
of the x^orking class population in India. According to the official 
statistics there were 24-0 million persons in our 'worldorce in 1980, Out 
of these only 163 million had stable employment, 67.9 million were 
employed casually and 4,1 million were totally xmemployed. In addition 
to this, approximately I 3 O million were self employed."^ A laiiije 
percentage of the working class (appox 175 million) are still unorganised 
or non-universed Also relevant for our purpose is the statistics raLating 
to persons liiang below poverty line, which comprises the stock pool out 
of which the wo rising class population is con-fstantly dravKi, According 
to Prof* Malcolm S. Adiseshiah (19S2) ’’S'! 7 million persons live under 
various levels of poverty. Thdre are the e:'Cbrame destitutes vino are 
spending betv/sen Rs. 0--15 per person per. month xdao . are 3.5 million in 
rural areas and 0,2 million in urban areas. In the next level are 16 
million people in rural areas aaad one million in urban areas who spend. 

Rs. 15-21 per i3erson per month. The third level from the bottom 
comprises 43 million persons in rural and 5 million persons in urban 
areas who spend Rs. .21-28 per person per month. The fourth level includes 
56 million persons in rural and 26 million in urban areas, spending 
Rs, 28-34 in rural and 28-43 in urban areas. These four groups of 
destitutes number less than 200. million and the balance 120 million are 
poor fek but rot destitute.” The urban surplus labour population is 
drawn from among the urban poor pupulation 01 approximately, 4^ million 
persons, x The surplus labour population is very well analysed by 



B. 




Karl Maix in terms of its four namely 'floating', 'latent', 'stagnant' 
and 'paupers 'and criminals' forms. 

IV. Tlio tastajioGs of working olaaa ooUeotiva rlolanoeoan bo put 

into three major categories as follows: 

'.forking class interest-oriented unionised collective actions 

of general nature. 

Working class interest oriented non-unionised collective 
actions related to specific grievances; 

Instigated workir^-class collectism actions 

The working dess ooUaotive aotioM falling in category A «,irLi 
oompmse of vast range of Trade Union ooUeotiya notions. By its vow 
naturS this tjpe of oolleotiTO vlolanee would terolyo balancing bctKon 
the -freedom of -action of the labour and the interest of security. As an 
instance of organised and unionised woiidng class action it migirt be 
possible to deal with pattern of coUeotlTe violenoe thipu^ infoimaV 
formal labour control devices. Instances of grave violence to bodily 
interest can always be subjected to oriminal liability. 

Category B includes within its ambit the non-unionised specifio 
grievance oriented cbUeotlve actions of the rorteLng class. OeneiallT 
this oate^ry of odiectlve violence would be spontaneous or an outc«e 
of a abort 4rration planning. Waroesof ooUeotiva violence following 
eviction notion from parsments. slums or government lands, action against 
takers and small staU owners, damial of ration-card and consequent 
errtltlement for cheap food grains etc.. This coUective violence of 
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Category B is best illustrated by the Beaph„Flgh8S^s.J^j^c^ 

C.ol 1 p.eti ve ViolGnce incident of December 3 and 4 j ”1985. -according to uhe 
newspapers^ and the Reports of tbe Gonmittee (-^CLl Incaa Lav^yer’ s Jnion, 

Madras District Gomittee on the Risheimen' s Problsra and the Police 

Action in Kad-dkuppam, 19B6), the incident of Fishermens coliective 
\riol 3 nce was an outcome of se^reral past incident like the Admim-stratxon 
embarking upon a Marina Beach beautification programue early in the 
month of Novanber, 19S5. Notices were sent by the State Goverrmienr 
disclosing thd- r intention of remo-ving the catamarons and boats from 
the beach, physical r-smoval of catamarans and boats from tne beach on 
4 th Novetaber, strike by fishermen against the reaoval of catamarans etc. 

on 5th November, beetings beteeen the fishermen the Fisheries 

Minister on 15th, 16th, l&th and 19th November, demand for rent by the 
Slum Clearance Board bill collectors on 3rd December, 19S5, Altercation 
and beating of one of the fishermen in the Slum Clearance Board office 
on 3rd December, 1985 and the fishermen meeting on the 4th December 
deciding to picket near the Slum Clearance Board. The cdlLective violence 
broke out on the 4th December morning after an altercation between the 
Qhaiiman, Sim Board and the group of fishermen. The police joined in 
to restore the warring factions and also became the target of fishermen 
collective violence. More detedls atout the exact sequence of events 
and nature of collective violence would come to li#it afte. the offi-ial 
enquiry but even on the basis of eidsting facts one can app.uciate 
peculiarities of this category of collective viRence whneh could be 
described more as a reaction to the dutho^tative action of « beautification- 
that had lefb little choice for the large number of fishermen. 
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TJrilike the categoiy A and category B collective violence, which 
centers round general or specific working class interest and is largdLy 
a working class affair, the category C relates to tiiose instances of 
^viorking class collective actions which might have nothing to do vdth 
working class interest and my be engineered and instigated, by rxon- ^ 
working class forces. In the recent times, particularly after the 
Bhiwandi (Bombay) riots (I9S4), the Delhi riots (hovamber I9S4), the 
ihmedabad riots (19S5) the collective violence of the ’degraded’ and 
the ’conterptiblo’ sections of the urban poor has acquired notoriety. 

There is enou^ evidence to establish that the main participants in 
those major incidents of collective violence were the urbanised .and 
peripheral villagers and the migrant population whose aspirations had 
far over-run their abilities, available job prospects, housing and other 
basic oitdc amenities. The mobs that burnt down the chav/ls along with 
their inmates in Bhiwandi, those who indulged in loot, arson and killings 
in Delhi and participated systematic destruction of houses and settlaaents 
in the inner city of Almiedbad belonged to that section of t he population 
vbloh exists in a dehumanized and frustrated state where the finer human 
sentiments and civilized oi’der values have little place. More important 
than all this is. the fact that in a majority of such cases the dlass 
indulging in collective violeace is a victim of mechanisations of the 
political or economic vested interest, xiio use the working class or 
surP-us labour class collective viol^ce to serve their interests (studies 
concerning the underlying motivations and economic interests of the 
Bhiwandi riots, the Delhi riots and' the ■^imieidabad riots amply illustrate 
the point)'. Regarding the collective violence of this category it 
mi^t not be wrong to make the fdLLowihg . generelisaticn s 1 
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Such collective actions are largely inspired ty the state of 
stress and frustration aiising on account of nultiplo disabilities 

they suffer from. 

Being in a state of stress and frustration makes them an easy 
play in the hands of the vested interest class who stands to 
gain both 'ey their collective action and consequent victimization. 
The proveness of the working class to collective vLolence is 
directly related to their economic condition and the consequence 


sense of individual worthlessness. 

iv. These incidents are more like signaJ.].ing device which sansetise 
the upper classes to the need for social re const ruction. 

Exaidning the foimal system’s response to wo rl-ong class collective 
violence we see little evidence that’ -.there is an adequate appreciation of 
the different categories of working class corLecti^e violence. Particularly 

the cohLective violence of the urban . surplus labour (those fahLing sii 

category C) are for all practical purposes equal<td vdth other orgarxrsed 
and pre-planned forms of -collective violence (tbn institution of criminal 
cases against the defenceless slum and Jhuggi-jhompri dwellers in connection 
with Delhi riots and criminal proceedings against the_labour class belonging 
to the active comunity in Bhiwandi is an evidence of this kind of formal 
response). PinaHy, I conclude with an observation of Lewis A. Coser : 
t’often the violent forms a rebellion of labouring poor, the destructiveness 
of the city mobs, i'md other forms of populair disturbances which mark 
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En^isli Social Histoiy from 1760's 10 tho middle of the nineteenth 
century helped to educate the governing elite of Encana - Wongs and 
Tory alike - to the recognition that they could ignore the plight of 
the poor only at their own peril,” (Levis h, Coser, 1966),^ 


- B,B. Pandoy, 

Reader j Faculty of Law, 
Delhi BTniversity, Delhi, 


IIOTES 


Tho Bisaster Rosearch CantiB, Ohio State University, Colmbus, 

U.S.i.. is currently engaged in the study aaid research concerning 
all kinds of disasters whether natural (like earthquakes, floods, 
tornedos) or nan-aade (like riots, noh action etc.) . 

Violence here is understood as a neutral, non-pe,] ora uive technique 

of coercion, (something similar to the use of the tails by led 
Robert Garr and H.D. Graham (1969) . Since the present paper mainiy 
focusses the violencb directed against the State or the ruling 
social group it should not mean that the author does not subscribe 
to the possibility of state -.rLolenco. 

Hobsbawni (1959) and (I 964 ) the first to take this in the 

context of the pre-indust rial city mobs. Thn same lino of thinking 
is reflected in the xnitings of John Phillips RGid(l977) and E.I. 
Qqarantelli and Russel R. Baynes (ly/0)» 

MSS: . 27 th Round (1972-73). 

The Hindu and the Indian Ejqsress, ..Sth BecemDor, 1985* 

Similar views are expressed hy Jsmos S. Campbell et al. in 
T,. ., ... Order Recongid^ , ^ Staff Report to’ the lational 
Commission on Causes- and Prevention of Violence, U.S. 
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IISITRODUCTinN 

The Gonc^^t of an organised; society as an on~going self- 
perpetuative system of human relation is linked with two 
antithetical types of social thout*s. Thomas Hobbeg is the; 
first among the classical thinkers to examine the q?4estion of : 
social order. His major propositions about society have 
re-incarnatad themselves into the contemporary functionalist, 
prospective to society. Hobbes assarted that society is "a 
conquest of violence”. Society as a viable enterprise according 
to this' schooi of thought comes into being after itp individual 
rai'mbers have ascended from the ‘State of nature* in which . . 

"every man was at war with every one". This ascandsncy of man 
from the state of nature marked^ by their accaptanGe of certain 
set of collectively cherished system of consensual values and 
related to these vplues/ certain sat of collactively acc^ted 
system of regulative norms. J^sence 'of collective values' and ; : 
norms Gharacterise Hobbesian man in the state of nature. 

The other school of thought however begins its inquiry 

from an a-priori assumption of the existence of social order 

and then tries to see violence as an .endemic social data of all 

social structures. Ortega-Y Gasset finds axistenca of builf-.in 

1. Thomas / Hobbes, Leviathan, cited in Chalmers Johnsons in 

his book. Revolutionary Changes, London, University 

w|r;;yv:;Sg;a:gs;f;:=v:;;:'Sd'ii^|dn9dn'“;BbesS'|:!%^ 
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social bas .s o£ viol-snc i among sod According to nirn 
"Men bad always bad rnODUrsa to viol'^ncn; soi^?- tini v this 
riCoursQ was 'a rnar'3 critTio and do«s not int^3r 3st us hcx^'. But 
at othsr tim;^s violsnco was tbe moans r3Sort.::d to by dm who 
had previously 'xocbaustad all oth^ars in da.tenG?. o£ rights of 
justice which he thought be possessed. It may be r eg re table 
that human nature tends on occasion to this form of violenc-'i 
but it is undeniablo that, it impli-es' the greatest tribur ;, to 
reason and justice. For this type of viol ^nc so. is none than 
r-iason exaspsrat id. ” Violence is thus treated as ultima ratio. 
K:n,d to r ssort to this ultima ratio arises as th.j principles on 
which Hobb'ssian social order ox the functionalists conception 
of Social systrin is based play partisan ,rolv) to various groups 
of men who ar-'i -part of social otdtr and whos,^ r:lations consti- 
tuto the social syst.eros and is emune to -all other r.-coursi 
isxccpt to •bho use of force and violence. 


The raging qu estion of ord^jr and its r-g'ection^ of 
conformity and deviance and of quisconce and revolt vis-a-vis 
the question of man's relation to society and the vic.e-v.^rsa 
are issuus of teleological nature, significant as th-.-se issu-.-.-s 
arc to our present context of research and rafle-ctions on 
violence and social order/ thpy ought to be bypass-ad at this 
juncture with an observation that they have convulsed themselves 
into,, a specific form of social philosophy which 'glorifies 
.yiol'Jsnce. This is referred to,^ as the N.^^w Left Philosophy. 
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Tha Nvw L aft Philosophy^ £rora Soral/Sartro to Fanon, 
axcluaing th-a revolutionary fight sis, such as Mpo, Cha Guava ra, 
Giap and Dabray and thair Popular classics^ oh the t.;-,chnicmas 
of revolution, has ■sho'wn a teodancy to transform macabre of 
rTOrdar and the morbidity of killing and blood shed into a 
civilisod man’s sacred ritual' for th a redemption of the fallen. 

So rel treats violence as a metaphor of 'lilfe-iorca'' or of 
’creativity of ma-x>'^.. - Violence for him is tho w.-'apon in the 
hands of the toiling working-class to rasurrect the ms elves. ^ 
Sartre, who dubs Sorel's writing as " facist ulterang as'' outpaces 
Sor-el in romanticising violenca# "Irrepressible viol-encG is 
neither sound and fury nor the resurrection of savago instinct, 
nor even thcoffect o— resen'tinent^ it is man riCreta ting himself", 
^vrites Sartre. Hq further go-^s to state Uiat "The reb.-d ' s 
weapon is the proof for his humanity. For in the first cays of 
revolt you must kill: to shoot down a European is to kill two 
birds at the same tira-a: there rejnains a dead man and a fio-. man". 
The nihilistic phcnomanology of violence is taken to th«i extreme 
when Sartre concludes," .*•« .Violence, like Aciiilles lane. , can 


heal the wound that it has Inflicted".'^ 



2, Such as, Mao Tsa-Tung, On the Pro 
Foreign Language Press, Che Guerara, 
(H. c, Peterson, People’s War, 'Padple 
iFrederick a Page and Regis Dabray, i 
1967, ‘Monthly Review, VqI, 19' (July 

3, - Georges Sorel, Reflections on Vi 

See Chapter II & lU. 

4, See, Jsan Paul Sartre’s Preface ^ 

The Wretchod of the Earth,., ,1974' 
and' 25 see also R, .p. Laing and ! 
Violence: Decade of Sartre's Pi 




Fanon is to attach' thsrapau tic potency to viol no; 


and blood shod in tho Colonial situati'^.n. 


a s s ■ i "t ^ ti a. H 


lovols o£ incUviduals, . violehco'-is a clv.ansing foreo. It ^ 

th-j nativoi 'from his inferiority compl-:x and from nis • 

' ' ■ - ■ !l 

, dteSPair and inaction; it raak :S him fearless and restor'-.s his 
self—rospect^" and further he goes to affirrii that "tiiis viol-inco/ j 
because it constitutes their only wo rk^ invests th;;ir clnaractors 
with positive? and creative qualiti^^s• The practice o:- violence 
binds them together as a whols/ since each individual -'.orms a 
vi 61 :.nt link in the groat chain> a part of they groat organism 

jr ' ■ ■ ' 

of violence which has surged upwairds. ••• •" ^ 

This t‘3nc-.3ncy of glorifying violenc?. and, blood sh; cl by 
the Now Left philosophers and intolloctuals is an unique 
phenomenon in tho growth of social thought in history’’. ’ Not 
that it infects th', minds of young, but also that, it provid:jS 

a moral justification and accords seemingly acaAomic tone to the 

'.Jt.' . ■ _ :■ 'V It.- ' *' . ■■ .'.'i 

acts, of revolt, terror and co 11 -active crim^:. as just ahd legitimate* 
Xbhorenco is- appreciati-jd and .adorned*' The emergence of this 
anarchic I psyche grounded deep, in the logic of nagations, nihilism 
and mutual destruction is a dangerous tendency menacing our ago* 

?ncl worst, by trea,ting the acts of destj:UGtion as that of 
careativify, it misguides the generation* Killings- abd counter 
killing end only in further killing and not in the creation of 
a ..‘whole man*' «. 

.. I , J . . Iimr-te- rtT-jf^mriniini n t- r ' ; i i \\j^' ' 

5t’ • Frantz Fanon, op*- Cit* ip. 74_ and 73 respoctivol^- 
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The dialactial relation batwocn , negation and violence 
resolved by violence applied to the csoncrete life situation of 
men yield nothing but demean the moaning of man and rob his 
goals and and s of their intrinsic values. Negation is a Poor 
producer of ribh values among men and societies. k tv^ndcncy 
to glamorise things gruesome is an attwimpt to concaal crucUtios 
of man in th-o guise- of ' intellectualism* Bat such an att.-nrpt 
can not.btt discarded at their face- values as they are in part 
the natural outcome of contradictions of 20th century so cioities. 
The, rise of working class at the face of persisting knights, 
priests and princes, rise of the value of liberty and freedom 
in the midst of the oppressed, c3d I onised and exploit'd men 
living in bondages and of the ■ tisc of the global c-entris o f 
powers with enormous aCGCss to the means .of violence and 
cnstriction of man arc some of tho'odclities in' waich the ct>ntQm-- 
Porary man lives. No doubt that in circumstances as it -.-xist 
today intellectuals are liabls- to odditis, -of -'thought. 

What concerns us most' is the fact that such type of 
thought system coincide with the growth of -various'^'typ-o of 
thought system coincidd with the growth -of various types of arras 
and o-tmmnition -aasily accessible to- the ordinary man.- Cbmbined 
with th^a ideologS' of violence/ thW "spread of th--,? m-ians of 
violence is ones of the. most, acute .problem of various socieities 
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amfl th.slr political syst,»iST ?.>» i^ o-oci itlas, as t-.p o-t-.n 
Po, cntain ana raflact rontrartitions in thoir stTOicturc, Aanc-is 
ior tho iaoology of vlolonco ana tta woaPons available t, the 
boarors of such an Icloology to succacd sabotaging social oraor 
booomo groatari Tho substantive status of violonos as social 
data, tborsforo, belong to the study of social stitctur.s of 
socioitios. wa shall conflno our analysis to the situation 
o£ , SQ'Gisty 

Th*s present articla is thersfors proQrarnatic in nat-.r~.» 

It seelcs to vscarnine the^ corresponcJ^sncQ hatwooen tha incK^asing 
inciCanG<3 o£ organis.jfl and tmorganised vxolynca an-.l blood sh .v,. 
in tha nama of symbolSv such as castw c:-ramunity.. croid and 
■ arraed . robollion ’ anol revo It against th« s tat .. with th<„ changing 
patterns of structura*. .Wo treat viol once as a 

ne( 3 atiyoly resorted to realise'; C‘i;rtain ends 
the existing no relative order of the 
act as it always involyois 
relationship bstwaen the l<a.ll«'r 
violated/ tormentor and thfd 
of cooiTGion/ farce 
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from which they smerge and assums forms of relations of 
uiolencG.^ Before ue elaborate our parspectiue to the 
study of violsnce and its relation uith Indian social struc- 
ture it is advisable to define :Violenc3 and to attempt 
at its typification , ■ , . 

1 1 Da f i n i n g Uio I s n oey Viol'sncs is ^ons the oldest social 
data.' It is universal and ubiqutous*,! l/ioienca is. the 
dramatic -force in the- corups of myth slegends of people : 
living in Various cultures and socieities#' And indeed, it 
is the prime rau material uith which history of civilization 
are built*' Rise and fall of empires, tribal chsfs and 
of king and monarchs are the historical records of wars 
and violence. .The acts of the throat sli tor, knief wieldsrs, 
gUn-bearing thievss and bandits are acts of violence* 

All these varieties of paopls can further be enlarged to 
include the committed “true believers*’; ■ the fanatics, 
the- political rebsls,. th-a clever, politicians who stage . 
l/iolent processions and counter processions agpinst the 
state or the state atrocities on the people. The Unscruplous 
greedy who adulterates edible materials and the_ ms dicins, 
killing hundred of people only to get feu mor.s easy.coins and 
■si'milar other expressions including killings, by drugs and 
the Cases of bride' burning . belong to the category of violence, j 



* Ruth Benedict concept of Appoli-an Culture, drawn from the 
data of the Zunis is perhaps the exception,! See here, 
Patterns of Culture - 



But the question is hou to devslop a gsnsric dsfinition 
of uiolancs which can account for the vericties of conducts 
us listsd aboue. Prof. Rasheedudin Khan's Scnsnatic erticl?' 
on uiolence bsgin§ with a statement that, "Uiolance is a 
term , that suffers fro-m the Surfeit of meaning”. He criti- 
cally surveys the definition of violencs formulated by 
uarious cholars. Houeuer, hr docs not offer his oun definition 
3ohan Galtung defines uiolsnce as, “anything avoidable that 
impedes human self realization” »h Gal tung attsmpts to 
relate and possibly to quantify ths concept of self-realization 
with the concept of basic needs or rights, Allan D,^ Grimshau 
on the other hand define violence as "Assault upon individual 
or his property solely _ or primarily because of his membership 
in a social category. It may be noted, that while Galtung 
conoerned himself in evolving a definition op and paradigm 
for the study of violence at global scale, Grimshau' s concern 
is to ths study of athinic riots in th.:-. specific American situation 
In the Context of New Guinea, t«iL, Longness defines it as 
"the use of forcible m-ans tO' attain goals”, i Chalmers Gohnson 



7 •! Rashesdudin Khan, *l/iolencr and Socio— e ccnomic Development* 

in Dean-Marie Domonach at.' al# (sd) Violence and its 
causes,'' Paris! UNESCO,' 1981,! p,l 167,' 


a,' Oohan Galtung,’ The Specific Contribution of Peace Research 
to ths Study of Violence in Domenach et, al.' (ad) ibid,' 

.P,!.a8,l'- 

9 , ' Allen D.' Grimshau, 'Interpreting Collectiv" Violence' 

in Dames A.i- Short Dr.j and Marvin E. Uolfgang' (cd) 

Collectivs Violence.' Ns u York: Aldine. -Atheton, 1972, p,' 38 

10, ' . L.L,: -Langness, ' Vide nos in the Ncu Guinea Highland' 

in short and Wolfgang • (sd) ibid p.l 172; 
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relying essential on Usbarian theory of action defines 
violence as * actions that daliberetaly or unintentionally 
disorient the behaviour of others'’^;'^'^ 

Ths relations betussn pouer and viols ncs, betusen legi- 
timate and illegitimate violance and similar other questions 
need to be carefully taken into , account beforeue attempts at 
defining violence. If democratic systems are rule of majority, 
and if such a. majority has pouer' to inflict violence on the 
minoritys in a plural society in ths name of legitimate 
violence, as it happened in the case of Nazi Germany, uhat uould 
be the criterion of defining violence in light of the fact 
that legitmacies idthout morality often amount to atrocity.^ 
Keeping in vieu the Domplexity of the sence in which the term 
* violsnc3’ has been used in social science literature, it 
would be worthwhile to narrow down its meaning to certain set 
of concrete identifying India— speoific features. The process 
of identification in science involves both, the definitibn 
of the phenomenon as well as their classification. Identifi- 
cation of social reality of violence in Indian sociaty begin 
with, will pre-supposa. 

1*1 The existence of a tie a st two more individuals of groups 


this in a conflict-situation. This involves actors of 
violence and their victims,; 



Chalmers Cohnson, Op,l Cit,ip*l 8 
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These nsgatiusly interacting humsn units in the 
case of Indian situations may symbolise tuc vTz rnor" 
individualsj castssy oommunities, sthinic and politic-1 
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u3 assign meaning to the t rm v/iolanca in sociology. This 
should include attack on belisfs & faith of psopls also. 

2,: The £,ct of violence assumes its true meaning uhcn 

an actor or group of actorsy. including state force- . 
fully inflicts bodily harm such a killinoj. maiming, 
torturi ig or subjecting the body of the victim to degra- 
dation against his wish. 

Bodily harms may result on account o.f dract causes 
such as out of caste and communice- riots, ethmic conflicts 
or on account of uar betueen tuo societies. These aoo the 
cases of direct violencs.' But violence on people may also 
be perpetrated by curtailing, a olishing or sanatching away 
of their mean of subsistence or of source of life.' Arti- 
ficial cr' ation of ssarcity of essential oommodities, poverty 
and of deliberately curtailing dr adulterating the supply 
of food and msdicina, polluting the environment, enacting 
laws to degrate oitizena are soms of the examples of indirect 
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type S' of vi 9 lsncs« Since the msaningof tlie tarm uiolence 
direct or indirect conuerv/e on the body o-f man there fore ^ 
us are in a position to formulate a preliminary working 
definition of violence* l/'iolencs can be defined rs socially 
a nagativG act us. d tc destracty destroy or deform human 
life or sources on uhich human life dapsnds. Sociologically} 
violence is an. act uhich either abolishes others behaviour or 
disorients them*^ 

Ue are delibrately keeping the normative aspects of 

( 

social acts out of the definition of violencs. For killing 
on the strsetant hanging in rhe prison are ds~facto acts to 
destruct and harm the body. Both are acts of violence, 
yhat ona can do is to sspargts- them, in to the categories 
of legitimate and illsgitimate iViolenca'Se 3ut, both are 
essent’ ally acts; of vioiencr'is one rn acted illsgitimataly in 
ths street by uar the othar legitimately in the prison by 
the state. The question of citizen's act and the acts 
of the state in relation to violence must be settled in 
the interest of a just social order,;’ 

III 


An attempt to classifying , a complex phenomenon lixe 
violence of he tsrogeneous types must be brought to socio-^' 



12«i On typology of violsnos, see Dohan Galtung, op.i cit.; 
pp.l 85-96 and Rashs edudin- Khanj op>»j.cit»' P*' 168 



iQgical-iy amenabls typification . Since most of the 
pressions of violence are off~:shoots of issues uhich are 
cultural-’spscific in, nature, therefore, it uould be 
.advisable to identify native, typs of violence for the 
purposes of empirical studies in the Indian social settings. 
Foreign categories, of violence are suggest! vo but they 
ars not to be accsptsd uncritically* Ua therefore, intend 
to systematise the data on violanca uith the help of a 
schamB consisting of follouing classifioatory points. 

Those points are; 

(i) Issues, interests, goals and objective for uhich 
violence was oommitted.^ Issues & interest could be psrsonal, 
oollectives sectarian communal or territorial etc.i 

(ii) Uho committed' the violence? Burning do un of huts 
and home by a caste or by community such as it happen 
occasionally in the case of caste and communal violences 

in different parts of India belong to one set of types from 
the burning of the bride for more doury,’ Uhan individual 
and collectivity participation aspect is linked uith the 
iiiUs and interest (l) aspect of our classifying device,' 

UB approach closer to developing a basis of violence typyfioation 

(iii) Finally, uho uere the objects of the violenca? The 
ansuer uould lead to a person or to a group of persons having 
a specific social, political and economic status in the 
society •! It may be the state and its Various organs or it may 


be a SDScific csst© cl---i£^s, coiTiiHuni'uy or a political 
body, persuing own exercise step by step rurther,- v;e note 

that the three classificatory points, we identified aboVs, do 
help us in seperatin^ various expressions ot personal violence 
v/hich are carried out for personal or familial interests 
from those that are collective in nature, personal and 
familial violence are crime, important as crime data are 
for social scientist in their study of violence, we 
exclude them from our analysis, though they will emerge in 


some form again and again in our discussion. 

Excluding peronlised violence from our direct -■.ttentx'oh 
we are able to get the following broad types of violence ,.,, 
in India which we hope, telescope the Indian scene with 
relative authenticity. These are the types or the various 
expression of group violence. They are as given below: 

1. Agrarian Violence and protest, involving pe?s"^.nt£ 
land lords and peasants and the state. 

2. T ribal violence and uprisings , involving the tribal 

population and rural money lending zamind' rs and ^tribals 
with;, the:: '■State .0 ''o:- 

3. .gar^tarian violence involving .-n ethinic community with 
a specific type of religi.jus values which the community 
intends to use as an instrument of bargain f'-sr m.ox€ power. 

■^l:i£oi;;;;::;;:;;:£■g;;: q;arrv^nl:nal:;viQlence ^/l^^yolv^lSg'£^:f^h#oi^ 


population in India 
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5. Caste violence, involving various c-'rte groups^ of 

Indian social structure to fight for their share in the 
sources of production and power in society. Attrccities on 
Harijan belongs to this type of violence. 

' Political violence, in its pure type hardly exist in 
contemporary India, Military Coups, loss of the legitimacy 
of the government and revolt of people against it under the 
banner of opposition parties ought to signify this type of 
violence. However, we retain this category as politics 
has tendency to ass^ociate itself with other types of 
violences. 

7. Mixed type of violence . It is indicated by such 

■ situations as those in which conmunai, castists, trib-’l 
and sectarian issues are politicised. Most of the peasant 
rebilions in India have had linkage with p,..litical parties. 
Not only that political parties ccsae int-o being, as an 
agent of particularised ethimic and sect'-rian social group- 
ings but also try to transform the total ethinic issue 
into a national problem. 

crude and preliminary as the attempt at typifying 
violence is in this article, it does help in .getting a 
way to relate the intensity, severity and frequency of 
violence of a type (as compared to -others) to various socio- 
cultural components of Indian social structure. In 1964, 
Harry fekstein summarising the conclusion of a symposium. 
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On the scxiiology of internal war and violence argued that 
mosturgant pre-theoret ical need in internal va.r (violence) 
studies today is the development, even If only tentative, 
of basis descriptive categories in terms of which the 
basic features of internal war can be identified, in teians 
of which their nuance and broader features can be depicted 
in general structural concepts classes (or types) cons- 
tructed and resemblances of dasas io one an;jther or to 

12 

types accurately ■•assessed". The following section of 
this article, therefore, m^kes an attempt to relate the 
phenomenon of violence vjith the component and nature of 
Indian s,ocial structure. 

IV. ■ Violence and Indian Social Structure 

The Go’^cept of social structure refers to the specific 
pattern of the arrangement of the inter-personal relation 
of ' individuals ■ of a soc iety into status and strata grouping 
of castes, classes, communities and other types vof collec- 
tivities. The pattern of arrangement of relations endure 
and persist under a system of ccrfim.only cherished and 
shared symbols of values and norms. These 'collectively 
upheld and accepted system of values and norms legitimise 

12. Hsrry Eckstain, Internal War; problems and Approaches, 
new work-: Free press of glances, 1964, ■■p;23. 
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not only the formations of s:Dcial grouping in a society 
but they also generate a wh:,^Le series of sanctions cementing 
the relative position of one group . in relation to theother 
on a hierarchy of major s;X'ial values, , such as property, 
power, .hongur and prestige, order and endurance is achieved 
by a Society only after it h^’S arranged the groupings on 
this essentially inequilitarian scale of values, granting acc 
to one group to the majority of values and denying the same 
to the others, . ; . 

So long as the regulative n. rms remain effective on 
people, legitmacies behind them continue being accepted by 
the members of society, .how-s.o-ever oppressive ^nd violent a 
social structure could have been they have sur'/ived in his- 
tory as an organised society. But when the legitmacies ~re 
in shift, are in the process of change, are being questioned 
for their relevance, for their partisan role in yielding 
bounties to one and suppressing the other; even snatching'. 
away the right to survive, are blamed at, held responsible 
for injustice by the deprived groups; a social structure how- 
soever consensual nd democratic at the face v-^, lue it may 
be, st.arts suffering frjm violence and S'X’ial disorder. 
Erosion of faith in the legitmacy of the values and norms 
which nourish the social structure and -^ccord continu-^nce to 
; :;i;||d|:ni| ;;:|^roc f s&t!:^hig^^^^^ 

cultural and emotional modring, Th^re appears a whirl-vv’ind 

13. see, Henry Bienen, Violence and Social change, Chicago 
University of Chicago Press, 1968, and Tsd Gur, Why Men 
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conflicting intrests and loyalities of groups, castes, 
classes, coiTinunities and sects fighting for their own 
narrow ethnocentric interests and values, and in that 
process shedding the blood of each other, civilised, 
political institutions of c0ru;,;rra1?.ic and secular methods 
of sharing of values and interests o£ the irapersonal system 
of law enforcing agencies and of the system of justice 
suffer threats against their survival. Erosion of major 
political values and of the neutrality of beaurocratic 
apparel tus initiate another retrograde process. 

National level leadership in such a situation tends 
to get replaced by I'ocal le\4el elites, a broken social 
structure, whose major values and norms are under question 
and scrutiny and are thrown in the pr^ocess of decay 
and degeneration develops a tent ency to breed a whole 
array of random, at oraised and, from a national point of 
view, disintegrative local ethnocentric and particularised 
leaders who sit on the ant hill top of their respective 
caste, community sect and region as if these are their 
feudalised power island. They c'pttaiise fragmentation 
of society and bargain for the partisan share in power, often 
black mailing the -national authority of the state. 

When the process of the decline of central politicsl 
leadership and the rise of local .etho. x'entric elites is 
examined in relation to the -process of social mobility -■ 

at national and intern-^ti-jHal levels,, to the pr-jcess of 
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develof^fnent and economic grov/th, the situation becomes 
more complex. It paves a way for the locals partisan 
elites not' only to accumialate power and capecity to nation- 
alise their ethnocentric interests and demands but it also 
help them to .further. §n].arge their demands and interests. 
Conflicting demands of castes and communities thus become 
liable to collide. Such collisons are^ not only nationalised 
but also inter-nationalised. Chi s tendency is seemed in 
the context of terrorism operating at national as well as 
the international levels. 

Social structure is thus the soil v'-jcr seeds dis— 
contents. Tensions and conflicts are generated by its 
system of arrangement of relations ancd by its distributive 
system of values in society. A developing democratic 
system with a continuing history like India is more prone 
to the threats 'of violence as its traditional and modern 
values are yet to be systematised in the contemporary 
setting. Violence being the consequence of the failure 
of normative rules to hold people together On a set of major 
cohesive values which are in tune ^with the developmental 
and modernizing course of our society in bound to v/eild 
more threats of violence in fu'ture than is conceivable 
today. These issues, however,. , require .an indepth study 
of the nature of social structu.re at emp.ir real . level . 

. y* StuOyinq Violence, gin India ■ ■ ■ . . ■ ■ . 

This article, as suggested earlier, is proc:ram.atic 
and preliminary in nature,... It attem.pt ed at evolving a 
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qualifying definition of violence into types and categories. 

Our concern in such an exercise is to relate these typologies 
of violence with the coinpone nts of' Indian social structure. 

Such an endeavor , is possible only vjhen we are able to establish 
casual linkages between violence as a’ phenornepon and its 
various types and. the coniponents of Indian social structure. 
This casual ''linkage must be exarrdned on the general paradigm 
of Time . Sf-ace and Social Actors . A tentative procedure 
in this direction would contain following stepa . 

^ • Identification of Base Factors 

1. Characterization of Indian social st.ruc'turG in the 
traditional setting. It involves identification of major 
ethnic and territorial social groupings such as, tribes, 
caste, communities, .religious groupings etc. and their 
relationship with each other and with the state of specific 
period. 

2. Placing these groups on the cic ographical map of India. 

By doing this, v/e establish the relationship between man 
and the space. 

3. The specific form of relationship betx’.reen man and space 
at this stage of our research procedure should be qualified 
by the nature, type, extent, intensity and frequency of 
violence (types ) at any given period of time of groups located 
on the spatial (regional) distributions on the map of the 
country. 
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4. Identification of dominant values an- rxorms commonly 

shared and upheld by men in space and in, time. 

5. Relating types of violence with the dominant values of 
men in time arid space. 

B. Intervenano Fectors 

1. Change in the norms and \-alues brought about by the 

state, ideologies, education and development among men in 
space and tim.e or else their absence in time and space. 

2. Relative effect of change on groups on the (spacer 

map in time. 

3. Decline or rise of violence in general and of a specific 
type in particular in group in space and tim.e. 

If we are able to operationalise these tentative stexces 
of procedure for erpirical S'tudy and solve the complexities of 
their conceptual and empirical implications, we could perhaps 
be able to move out of the- pre-theore tical sta'ge of socio- 
logy of violence in India. Casual end* cempfi rati ve model of 
social science ''research are required to arrive, at a theoretic 
explanation of phenomenon. Such a model, of necessity, 
includes the variable of time, space and social Actors. 

An attem.pt to examine the inter-play between these variables 
hovTever, involves the need for a macro - all India social 
science perspective and a condition, that the researcher is 
trained : in inter disciplinary- use. and handling of national 
x.data from Government Reports and from secondary source of 


information 




These secondary inforrration are to be used in support 
o’f prime field data collections. Selection of field 
can be decided on the basis of a consideration that the 
nature o*f field is appropriate for a specific fe^/pe of 
information sought for and that the informations sought for 
are in tune with the basic proposition of such a study. 

Crude and tentative as these suggestive observations are^ 
they hof;ever, call for an urgent study of 'violence in India - 
at a national level. Subsidiary/ but crucial factors such 
as the ;vay people acqri-'iire arms and explosive; the spread 
of the knowledge about the means of violence and destruction, 
such as the use of chemicalE, druc's, explosives etc. and 
the state policies towards suchas the use of chemicals, drugs, 
explosives etc. and the state policies towards such! factors 


are to be examined in detail. 
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The Non-Violent Hindu: Myth ox: Reality? 

(Pra tap Chandra/ Department of . ?^hi In soph y/ Doctor Harisingh 
'^our Vis h v>7a vid va la va . Saga r) 

PKILOSOi" HERS ARE SELDOM ramerabersd in tiie institutes of public 
administration# particularly if the deliberation is on as 
mundane a thing as coilective violence. Our host himself 
thought that "Ths g-nasis of this phenomenon (of coHoctivo 
viol 31 ce) may lie in various political# social# economic forces 
and in the process of deve^pment# witnessed by the Indian 
socif^ity in the last four decades." Yet ha was generous anough 
to let mo in. So I might as wall begin with a justification 
for my being with you here* 

It*is not quite clear to me why our social scientists pay. 
to little attention to the normative environmant of a social ' 
group. It is evident anough that there are wide divergencad 
among different societies as to what is right and what is wrong 
what is desirable and what is not and what one ought to do and.. 
what one should desist from, individuals conprising a group 
imbibe and/or develop thase values all- their lives# mora so 
perhaps in the first- few years. Crowd psychology being vjhat 
it is# the values cherished by a majority/ or even by a 
particularly’ vocal and articulate minority# tend to become the 
collective norrfis which in their turn constituta the normative 
t-nvironmont. Collactiva responses to emerging situations# in 
the final analysis# have much to do with thfssd deeply# often 
unconsciously# ingrained values*. ' l^us#' -t ha sam^^ 
situation which brings out the worst in o ha grb‘up may; leave 
another cold dr uriaffectod. Examples from what is going on all 
over thd country can easily be -qiveh,' 't^ maJees 



it'-ihadvisabliV to ,do~'so.«.>. It would,/ hov;*^yr/ bi no oKsgg;- ration 
. to ’’saythat 'th' iprevaiiing/.no.rfnatiya atrnosphorv ia .ono-oS-.-the., 
distingUisKing marks , of 'a;, social personality. 


Dv'ir:.;: r.;T; t" 


.i.j.c', , ^ sfeguid'. trti-frs nofe ■'b.yo^o.^.C'£Su''riDs4'^.^- .r<jga_rding.,'gh :2 na.tpi.o., 
nhnV3btor'‘'b£ 'tiidsti their g^-n'o-sis and how do '•thdy. af Edct 
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tha rsaction-pattjrns? We can and raally do find out ompirically 
■how ap 'incia-:sgt_2o,f -QDllyctiva yiol.'antas. tnok.'placd/ -who wore 
rsspgnsible ^for-it.#: whom: did titoaf fact'/ what weba" th 2 nh'ddrlying 
socio-f:GQn;^mlc ^nd political caus-2s.;£ar it,- ■Jtc. -'But "is •it- shy 
^ - -ho-W didva gboUp'-raanag-i' -to '-'br oak-doWn 

ipirri =r;S'. impos'2a on?.it,'by.eiviiisatiot against- vrol.^ncd ahd 
what structural; factors in its coUcGtivo personality enGouragod 
it to do so? TNftSr all, violence does not come naturally to 
a civilis.-d individual. ■Thars has to. ta ,a. great deal of innWr 
conflict bsfgr"? a - reasonably cultured groups goes oh rampage, 
correct .analysis of- the ;bbJtGtiv:a.- .situation requires somb-- ' 


understanding -if this inner conflict. So does the forrnUlation 
of s stra-tagy.- 


"i. ..•'Sined:' svgn. a: bulky yo-lUme' gfiay.hbt suf flGO - for,; att'-, anai^s.is 
of the sg rmatlvi#^ .shvironment,: of, '.bur-; plural- sgeisty-i I wish, tb" '' 
Cohtsnt^..myis«?lf _ wi.th',s-p-piG;'6b§S3;:yations-‘ atou't' the ma jb-rity community. 
Its-j-^^^lilbsophy ap^ rgiigib’^fi/iar-'B- somewhat bo ttsir''knbwn'- tb me ’ than • 
those of othv^r coraraunitiss, and I haVe th's^addea advantage of ' 
participant observatinn too. My intentions are purely clinical* 
'MioUgh' sbw^ Of - my submissions' maV boun^ unplsUsant,'*! inusp, ^ 
vouchsafe my’dQ'ap pifid4'”ih' ,my 'heritage,'' ' " " 
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voi/i.t-^m^y-jjai-ffapS' be ' apjproprlate to begin with ' what can ;only, , 
^ fdes'brlb.ta'^b.Jth4';at^^^ 'clibha- ridden ' image 'of '^he' 

Hindu,, if indeed" su<^' a .being could be ^ con ju rad, up. -For, 'the 



normative environment as well as pet generalisations pertaining 
to the majority Qoramunity are closely allied with this image. 

Indeed one could say that some of the more pernicious features 
of the current socio-political situation qdu I d perhaps be obviated 
if greater attention was paid to the objective raality than to 
the stareotiped image* 

For a range of his to rico-pyshological reasons the kind of s-'lf 
awareness that comes naturally to the Western societies took its 
own time to develop in India# and when it did develop# it was in 
the iTiidst of fairly adverse circumstances* To put it mors 
acairately# it did not really develop# it had to be developed as 
a waapon in the armoury to fight for our national self-identity* 
Ironny of the situation lias in the fact that soma of the 
cultural imperialists also contributed to its growth and# unable to 
read their real motives# our ances to res co-operated with thami 

Indians contacts with aliens date back to pr3-€hristian era* 
The differences became well-unde arstood when the Arab travisllers 
started coming to India and recording tl^eir oepBrioncas. Yet# 
the first really penetrating observations# mostly negative# about 
the "natives" one comes across only in the personal'narratives 
published by the British visitors/sattlers' from the snd of the 
sightn-.onth century onwards* Was it because cultural imperialism 
is a r'G>ait and perhaps Western phenomenon# as is the ‘doctrine* 
of white man's burden ? Th-a invaders of medieval times had 
coma to make India their home# not to colonise it. A perusal of 
thos 2 .;arly Western accounts leaves one in no doubt that a 
fegling of guilt# a bad conscience# hung heavily on them* They 
had Corns to exploit and# sensitive individuals as they were# 
they clearly saw their po si tioh as morally indefensible* This 
probably obliged them to inv-ait good reasons to be in India# the 


burden-thedry being tha best of them* This in my vlev; is in the 
root of OJltural inporialisra. The Judgments on the Hindu, and 
character formed pert of a grand design and should be seen as 
such if we vbsh to undarstand the origins b'£ the stere.o“typ.'.3d 

In this Gonnection/ it would be ‘interesting to sea how the 
Wast-rn assessments of Indian thought underwent a sea-change 
over a few decades in the last century. The first account of 
Indian philosophy to be published in Europe ^^^as' the one by T H 
ODlabrodi^* "Heg'al read it in 1823 and formed his opinion about 
us on its ^ basis. 'To him, Indians were by inclinatlonnaturalis- 
'tic and aarthy, ' Nowhere in his -;jxtensive studi.-?:s of’ world 
history is' India treated as Barth' s 

Hi^tQry..of . Indian vReliqio ns ' C1861)iand:/Ri rbe * ^ ' 

i^hllosophv n£ Ancient India (1897) 1 a rg.;ly follow Hegel and 
Golsbrook. H:jwev-»r/ spiritualisatibn of entire Indian thought 
also started to^vards the end of the last century, led apparently 
by Max Mueller, Monisio-williams and Paul Deussen. This was 
done by first dalib^^rately neglecting the ^essentially plural 
character of India's tradition of ideas and replacing it with 
a monolithic model. Them since Samkara's ma vsi va da served b 3 st 
to show that soma thinkers were othorworldly, it was alevatad to 
.thii.... Indian though i pervasive was the r^sach of this 

misrepresentation can be iliustratad by the way soma mod im and 
othv.rwise highly' knowledgeable writers speak about India. 

Thus, historiab Toynbee calls Samkara ‘the father of Hindu 
philosophy’ at one placu and ‘the founder of Hindu theology' at 
anothari Theologian Paul Tillich VJishos us to 'believe that 
nvdry Indian regards this world as illusory. ^ Psychologist Carl 
jung tdlls us, "Bor us the essence of that which works is the 
world' of appearance, for the Indian it is the soul.' 'The world 
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for him is a mar. i show shad^>W/ and his r -a lit y comas close 
to what vja would caH a draam.''^ Tho list can be vary long if 
one has patiuneei 

Tho; pity of it is that our own historians of id-saS/ 
beginning with Rpidhakrishnan, instead of ■.ixposing this 
unhistorical myth and refusing to treat our ho^ritagi as a 
monolith/ furtherad it and in the prices s lent it a kind of 
credibility it lacks d oarlier. A vjhole array of luminaries — 
Ranadt/ Raju, Mahad’-iva.n , gt al — “ strassod it ropeatadly that 
the Advaita Vedanta was the assonca of Indian thought. The 
underlying, attitude may be sumraad up in a passage from a speech 
deliv ^^rad by Pavil Do us sen in Bombay in 1893./" In India tlio 
influanca of this'pe'rv^rted and. pein/asivo spirit of the age 
(i.e./ Enrpiricism/ R,oalism.,and JMatorialism) has not;,yct 
•ov.orthrown in religion and philosophy the good' traditions of 
great ancient times. ... the Vedanta is now as- in the ancisn.t 
time-/ living in the mind and heart of cv'.-;ry thoughtful Hindoo.”^ 
He considen:jd this "a grjat consolation" for "poor India in so 
many misfortunes"/ for/ "the eternal inter-ists are higher than 
the . cent :'-.nporary ones." - - 

The purpose bohind thi.s s 1 l-ngish discussion ■ of 

the Western ganeralisatbons about our tradition of philosophy and 
religion w^s really , to go ,to the roots f the sterao" typed image# 
This is the way the Hindu came to he painted in spiritualistic/ 
otherworldly colours. His being non-violent followed from it. 
Since this greatly hQlpad.hs in not only raising ourrselvos in 
our own estimation but '-also in a way i^xplained away our political 
subjugation and material backwardnes.S/ it sooh caught the 
imagination of aducatad- Indians at the turn of ventury.- 

It is difficult. to be definite ahoUt Mahatma. Gandhi's role 
in the furthering of the non-violartt: image of the Hindu# Ha . 
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was undoubtedly genuinely spiritualistic and non-viol^'nt hims = lf.. 
but one wonders whether he regarded every Hindu as naturally 
non-violent. Had ha done so, he could hardly have endlessly 
reiterated, the need and yalue of non-violence, ^braovsr, his 
reaction to the happenings at Ch a uri- Chau ra distinctly gives 
tha impression of a heart-rending lament at a relapse, as if 
ha was hoping to make every Indian non-Violant and the incident 
shattered his draaras,. Iiastly, and this is vary important, one 
cannot be sura whether he regarded non-violance as good strategy 
to fight an infinitely superior military power which was equally 
morally sensitive, or-he held it to be a high moral principle 
par S8« At leas.t, soma of his'post-Indop^sndence observati-ons 
seem, to bear out the format. ■'The fact remains, howev-r, that he 
did not create this image,' though his being treatad as the most 
repres^sntative Hindu did :Strangthan it. 

One adequatc^ly familiar with the Indian philosophios- 
religious tradition is likely to quarrel with the Wast.vim 
gen?- ralisatians about it on three counts. ,• First, he v^ould 
respect its remarkably pluralistic charact-r and consequently 
.would ''rule out o.f court all talk about the " Hindu, the m.ainstrsam and 
the «;stablished point of view. Segordly, hs would desist from 
attaching undue importance to the spiritualistid-absolutistic 
currents and doctrines. He would tr^^at these as forming j 5 unt 
of a multilinear tradition, in^rtant in themselves but by no 
means ov^r-whelmingly so. Thirdly, he would also notice that the 
same kind of plurality obtains in the normative environment. 

There is no one set of finally fixed norms to which every Hindu 
.'subscribes today or ever did so in the past. There are wide 
disparities even among the teachings .qf different smrtts which 
are* supposed to lay down -the social norms and form the basis . - 

of the Hj.hdu personal law# ■ Hq would in fact realise that what 
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is called for sake o£ convenience the Hindu tradition or even 
the ancient Indian tradition is really a conglomeration of a 
numb r of different traditions. Soma of these accord high 
importance to non-violoncQ/ oth-'.rs do not. As far as I can see/ 
there is no ivay of ascertaining who constitute the majority.' 

Every incid':5nt has traditionally b-aen viewed as a threar-tior 
affair in India. There is remarkable unanimity on this point. 

The actual or physical incident/ * ka rmana * aspect/ is necassarily 
preceded by the manasa and vaca aspect/ i.e./ by th '3 mental 
preparation and articulation. All the norms have consequently 
bean suppos s^d to have thasa three aspects. A moral judgmant/ 
according to all the more developed school/ can be passod only 
on the basis of all three. In other ^ordS/ physical incident 
by itself is neutral. It bocomes good nr bad when it is preceded 
l>y good or bad intentions and their vocal justifications. Thus/ 
non-violence as wall as vioi;3nce can also be of thesa tkre’.B types 
— m.ental/ verbal and physical. All types of malevolence/ ill- 
will/ hatred/ covetousness and envy have been expressly classed 
among instances of mental violence. Ev ry seeker aftor tmth/ 
peace and perfection must first r-'-'S tructuro his mind so as to 
1 3aV3 these out since it is cl--arly realis d that tha springs of 
verbal and physical acts are in the mind. One does not always 
get the opportunity to abuse or beat his enemy, but this docs not 
prevent him from harbouring ill-will and waiting for the 
opportunity. The scale on which this aspect has been treated by 
every practical philosophy and religion — the Upanisads/ 

Buddhism, JinisiB/ Jinism, Vedanta schools/ Vaisnava schools and 
others — seams to indicate its, pervasive character. But th^z 
these are known human failings* The reason to expend so many 
words on them here is only to emphasise that human beings in this 
sub-continent have been lil^ie human beings anywhere elso/ and it 
was time to rise above the platitudes inspired by historical 
;;'n|f-3dsSf0f ;;Sa;v:b:3^g0n#^iQ3ra#^::j : 



If w8 go by the objective evidencQ/ it appears only two 
raligio-philsophical cyrt^nts -- 'tha Jai^^ ar.d the Vaisnava — 
havs rea 11 y ca rad : f o r. sbi^jg^ and made it , a basic tenat» The 
Vedic rityalism, set a .great store by anifTial- sacrifice/ as did 
and' 'do 'the Saiva and^ the .Sakta. , Thg, position of Buddhisifi is 
sornswhat aiifcitralent*. : .': 'While- non-violence, has be .-n includad 
among tha -Danca-sila. / th-a Buddha navsr forbade his follow -bs 
'from'* eating meat. The ©nly .condition was that the animal should 
not- be killed spacifically for. the .sake of a bhi kkhUo Biiddhis'cs 
-all ov-^r north Asia ha.vf.5, been non-vegetarians Largs-s Gala animal 
sacrifice takas plaqs. in Kashf^it/ Nepal/ Bengal/ North-East,. 

Bihab end ' Uttar , Pradesh/ .partiqulariy on. oGcasidns ear-raarkad 
for this purpos-;.-* Of course this is. not what moan by ‘col la o- 
tivo violence' . ■ But it gf.nerates. .-that mentality/ that disregard 
for life/ that, is th-a ,n aces sary first step in all kinds of 
violencs. Thos-H who cart for non-violence .as a suproma virtue 
do thair utmost to avoid inflicting any kind of mental.- verbal 
or physical injury on any living .creaturcj. Violence or at 
Isast disregard for life/ thgs/ appears tq bei integral to tho ’ 
noffflativo anvironmr.^nt of a wide- .segment of the Hindu sociotya 

Anoth-or feature of, the current Hindu-/- and. p-srhaps Indian/ 
roaction-pattarn may also have som-.jthing to do vdth our tradition 
of ideas. One suspects, that an a vo rag. a Hindu is perhaps 'more 
prone, to believing rumours and is, also more emotionally inclined 
than his Western or .Oiincse .counts r--part. Of oours,:.5 only an 
'■'.extensive survey ;.c5an :p rove : or' disprp..ve, this assessment/ but 
the impras-sion .is wida~spr.?ad.»iL Both, these elements have their 
rolss in most cases of, QoHectiv.^a.v'io.lencao Ruraour-rnongors — ■ 
and they' a re-. -lag ion. on any, g-iven- date. b-acome active like 
hoBa^ee the m© man t anything happens .which can be sonsationalis-ad. 
In addition to ‘ this love for sensation,/ being . the first to bring 
n-sws -paRpers. s£slf- importance/, .a-no-thexipommon failing^, . xMost .p-ao'pl 


react URcritieally. as well as emotionally in these circumstances* 
Thus/ few i£ any demand to know the s'ourcs o£ information. We 
prbhahly succumb tp a- kind of fear^psychosis and a ssige~mentality 
rather easily... Innumereble reports on riots and clashes will 
b -ar this out* One hardly needs to add that any worthwhile 
strategy to counter collective violenca must taka this in account 
and find v-iays to minimis i it* Rooting it out may# ofe course# 
not’bQ' easy* 

Ona wonders whv sabda-pramana aGquir-:'.d a dacisiva prostiga 
so 3arly in our cultural, his to xy-* Besides reason and spcparisnce# 
authority was accepted as a ^^/ay o£ knowing. : Almost all the schools 
and s acts attach enormous iraportanca to the uttarancas o£ thosa. 
ragarded as raore-thanhuraan in soma way. Only the original 
Buddhism appears to stick to personal txperianca and conviction# 
but later Buddhism has no use for these* Religions# revcoaled or 
otherwise# have to' be based on authority in the final anal^is* 

But philosophy as wall as life, is undsr no compulsion to do so* 
Thsra wars many in the earliest phase of our cultural history 
who demanded evidance for the existence: ©f gdds like Indra*^ 

The Sankhya took pride .in being, a phiiosophy based' on experience 
and not authority. Hdwev r# situation, oortplately changad 
sometime be for -3 the adv nt ©£ madia val times*' Indians gradually 
lost their capacity to ask questions « , 'With this the glorious 
tradition of science also declined* In some measure this situa- 
tion has not changed ever since. Nonetheless# since history 
tails us that wa vjara highly rational and inquisitive at some 
stage of our development#;,, we can hope to bring back that 
tradition* If the efforts Under way to inculcate a scientific 
tanpar succeed some day# this situation is bound to changa. 
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■Whatav. r strategias ara planned to counter ooUv^ctiva 
violsnc-:;: must tafe th*3 foragoing into account. Wo must roalise 
that though on tha ka rman a - Ic vel wu may bo a little Isss prone 
to violence than some othors, this is not so on the m.anas.a- level. 

Ws hav-; an uncanny ability to koap quiet in the face oi: what wo 
Consider injustice and ssttla the accounts the momant an 
opportunity Comes our way. ' To take just one •axaraple/ the range 
and depth of resentment against the policy of reservations could 
be gauged only after th.i virulent anti-Dalit riots in Maharashtra 
at the time of ra-naming the Marathwada University and in 
Gu j a ra t a f te rwa rds * . I do no t* re co 1 le c t an y vjo r th whi la deba ta £o r 
or against the policy. Tha seething rsssntmosnt at the manasa- ^laval 
skipped the vaca- staae and manif-sted its jlf only on the kariTiana- 
IgvsI. _I£ effsetive .«»t^;J30strQ to be taken against such 
eventualities/ the intellegehce net-work must leam how to feel 
the pulse of the people* Collective violence can and must be 
stemmed at the manasa- leval.- If timely action is not taken 
at that stage/ the instigators or planners of violence thorns alves 
will not be able to anticipate the future events. -We must 
disabuse ourselves of this myth of the non- violent Hindu and 
plan our strategies more ■..realistically* ^ ' ^ : 
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CRCULaTIGN 

: ^ ^ Multiple- CAUSATION cf collective ¥icL5NCs : 

■ A SKETCH OF THE ;NELLIE .TEAGEDY : , 

5^ a; .( rc.:.-Dj - ■; thifathi-:}v ^ : 

We have grown accustomed to giving labels to episodes 
of collective violence on the basis of a single cause or factor - 
comrounai, agrarian, caste -based, election vioence, etc. To my 
mind, such labels are mostly misleading because aetiology of 
collective violence is not so simple or straightforward, eruption 
of collective violence almost invariably takes place on account of 
a m.ultiplicity of causes. Sometimes it m^ay be possible to 
establish a hierarchy of such causes but quite often even that is 
not possible. V/hat happened at more than a dozen places in 
Assam during the elections in Feb. u 1933 "in the course of just 
two weeks amply illustrates this point. In this short paper I 
propose to discuss "the concept through a very brief study' of the 
violence that took place in the Nellie area of Nagaon district on 
18th Feb., 1983. I have selected this episode because ' the Nellie 


Tragedy was perhaps the most severe in the histoi’y of 
collective violence in independent kidia. 



First, a brief surhmAry bf -thd back-ground - 
An agitation on the "Foreign natidhals issue" was launched in the 
State of Assam towards the middle of 1979. Quite a lot has 



been written and di,scnssed about the -real nature of the agitation but 
that is not relevant for our purpose. The only point relevant for 
us is that during this agitation which seemed to defy any solution, 
very strong forces creating sharp divisions amongst various 
sections of people living in Assam were unleashed. By the 
begining of 198 3 the relations between various Gomm.unities and 
social cohesion in the State appeared to have reached the breaking 
point. In this situation the search for a political- solution was a 
most unenviable task. However, in Jan. ’83 the search fo!r such a 
solution coupled with Constitutional compplsions resulted in 
announcement of dections to be held on Eeb. ’14, 17 & 20, 1983. 

The elections were opposed and boycotted by the agitators on the 
ground that no proper elections could be held unless the revision 
of electoral rolls was dona, alleging that the rolls contained the 
n ames of a large' number of foreign nationals, ' Government and the 
Election Commission were determ.ined to go ahead with the 
elections and face its administrative and security implications. The 
elections that followed were most unusual hy any standards and 
during the first three weeks of February; violent incidents took - 
place, all over the .Brhmaputra Valley in the - plains of Assam, 
resulting in large scale khlings and arson, the violence at 
Nehie .and , ten surrounding ymages pyen an-varea of approxihiately 
80 Sft» Kms. was most serious one. ; In this paper we are not 
concerned with the w;isdom or otherwise of. holding the elections. 


nor with the state of preparedness and attitudes of the 
la enforcing authorities. We shall concentrate only on bare facts 
necessary to understand the causes of the tragedy. 

The first and foremost fact to be taken note of is ^the 
population composition in the area under rafarence. The original 
inhabitants of these areas are a tribe called the Lalungs, who are 
related to the extensive Bodo tribal group. . The total population of 
Lalungs is not- more than ninety thousand. Traditionally/the 
Lalungs looked upon all the lands in and around Their villages to be 
their own regardless of the fact whether these lands were settled 
with them, or not or whether they physically possessed these lands 
or not. .. From, the turn of the century, Muslim landless peasants 
from the over-populated East Bengal starting migrating to various 
regions in Assam inlc3uding the area under ref ai'ence. These hardy 

im.m.igrants proved to be excellent ctiltivators and gradually 
reclaimed large tracts of lands, brought these under cultivation and 
became reasonably prosperous, thou^ by .no m.eans rich, even 
by rural standards. Like many areas in Assam, where the Muslim 
im-migrants settled down, in the Nellie area also they were 
disliked; by the did inhabitants. Religious and cultural differences 
accentuated the dislike, ITieir prosperity - though acquired 
solely by their toil - also created envy. Above all the Lalungs 
looked upon these immigrants as usurpers. In the post- 
independencejbra som.e Hindu Bengali refugees also settled in small 
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numbers at and around Nellie. They were also never accepted by 
the local Lalungs. ■ 

The Event s 

The foreign nationals' issue for the Lalungs was thus not a 
political one and whatever support they extended to the agitation it 
was based entirely on their experience of economic and cultural - 
effects of the immigrants' occupation of the lands that they regarded 
as their own. Very little is really known about how the violence in 
the Nellie' area was organised, who were organisers, and even what 
actually happened. We do not know if the Government made a 
complete analysis of the Nellie tragedy. I n any case, it is 
unfortunate that full and authentic facts are not available to the public 
and we have to essentially rely on the ure'ports of a few journalists. 

We, however, do know that while the Lalungs supported the 
agitators in so far as boycott of the elections was concerned, the 
immigrant, m.uslims were pro -elections. This created an immediate 
rift between the two comro.unities and there were some minor 
incidents between the two communities which proved to be 
provocative. 

In the first and second week of February a number of clashes 
between various comm, unities took place in, many parts of Assam, and a 
large number of lives were lost. The Government machinery was fully 
occupied with the preparations for and holding of elections. The 
puWic order e^ironment, therefore, was not conducive* to proper 



maintenance of law and ordei- which, according to popular 

impression, was receiving a rather low priority. It was in this 

atmosphere that the Lalungs of nearby villages decided to attack 

the immigrant villages. This v/as preceded by some incidents of 

violence between the two com.m.unities but when and by whom the 

planning of the attacks was initiated is not known. There is, 

however, evidence to show that the tribals had started gathering 

at least four days prior to the attacks. The actual attack by about 

ten thousand tribals took place in the morning of February 18, 1983 

and. continued for just five or six hours. The sole object of the 

attackers was to kill which they fulfilled in the most brutal manner. 

They used spears, swords,: knives and daos although in a few cases 

fire-arms were also used. Som.e non-Lalungs ' - both tribals and 

non-tribals - also reportedly joined 'them. The terrified villagers, 

including a very large number of women and children started running 

away., in the western and northern directions, i.e. opposite to the 

direction of attacks. The northern and western sid^ of this area 

are bound by the river Kopili. Fleeing villagers 'ivere • surprised by 
■ . . of 

■groups of Lalungs tribals at the river bank and many/ them were 

butchered there* By' the afternoon, it was al over. We do nd know 

the figures of casualities. The figure given by the ■governm.ent is 

■ reported to be 1, 383 dead, although many claimed it to be between 

,2,000 to 2 500. The figure would certainly be Jaigher than those 

given by the Government in the first instance, because for weeks 

:/,e-fter the incidents dead bodies continued to be: discovered in paddy 
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fields and river banks not only in the Nellie area but in many other 
places in Assaro. 

’Whatever the actual figure of casualities, there can be no 

two opinions about the severity of violence. The de -humanisation 

the 

of an entire people was complete . The photographs of /large number 
of children butchered by the attackers, which were flashed all over 
the civilised world, bear ample testimony to the merciless nature of 
violence. , The other salient points to note are the swiftness and 
severity, of attack and the strategy adopted by the attackers. The first 
one could be attributed to the traditional war methods of the tribals. 

In fact, the history of iassam. is full of incidents of very swift surprise 
attacks by tribals on British garrisons during the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. But the other aspect, namely, the strategic positioning 
of the attackers to block .the escape routes and use of fire-arms 
implies organisation and guidance by experts trained in such methods. 
"We know practically nothing about who were behind this organisation. 

An Analysis, of the Causes 

Having briefly sketched the events, let us try to analyse this 
single biggest incident pf . violence since the partition of India. The 
carnage at N^Ue raises many pertinent questions regarding the state 
of intelligence, adequacy or otherwise o^, the available police forces 
and their deployment and^. above aU, whether Ibe carnage could have 
been prevented* . passing all such questions as not being germane 
to th^ ^^alysis: 1^ take note of the following - 



(i) As noted earlier, there was perpetual hostility 

between the Laluhgs and the imroigrants on accounts of the 
occupation of lands of Lalungs by the latter. If 'these lands had 
not been occupiied by iBDinigrant Muslims but by soma other 
groups belonging to the same I'eligion as the Laiungs' there 
would still have been bitterness and hostility, Zut v/ould 
there have be'en a violence of such magnitude ? The answer is 
perhaps 'No' . : — ^ ^ 

(ii) On the issue of elections the Lalungs and immigrant 

Muslims/vere opposed to each other. The opposition of Laiungs, 
t..s noted ear Ler was itself essentially based on the land factor. 
Would the opposite stands taken on the issue of elections have 
resulted in large scale violence? The answer again is clearly 
'No' . "• 

(iii) It was well-known that the holding of the elections 
being the top -most priority for the Gov0rnm.ant the machinery for 
enforcement of law and order was primarAy busy in that connection. 
In fact, the police forces were already over-stretched. It was 
also known that in accordance with the directions of the Election 
Commission of India Army was not like y to be called out in the 
aid of civil power during the elections. In such a situation 
organisers of violence - whoever they might have been - felt 
convinced that there were serious gaps in the maintenance of 

law and order and if 'an attack was carried out s'wiftiy their 
objective wou.d be m.et before any intervention by the authorities. 




eiannot be labeilsd as a land -based 


even moare to describe it a^s an 


(iv) ri fact, which is not at all wall -known is that tha 
Lalungs have been very staunch Hindus for tlia last hundred years 
QT so. In their own way quiia often they v/ould exhibit an 
atiachment to their faith which is much stronger than even that of 
high caste Hindus. This strong faith coupled with tribal 
ruggedness gave a communal touch and barbarity of the worst typ. 
to the whole episode 

With thesa obseverv.ations it may now be possible to sum 
up the factors responsible for violence at Nellie as follows: 

(a) There was a feeling of hatered towards the immigrant 
Muslims amongst the attacking Lalungs because of a sense of 
deprivation. 

(b) These feelings were fomented during Ihe four years 
of agitation, the main target of which were immigrant Muslim.s. 

(c) The announcement of elections placed the two 
communities in violently opposite camps and proved to be the 
immediate cause of the explosive situation. 

(d) The elections also provided the timing and 
opportunity for attacks; and finally 

! (s) There was an organisation to plan, guide and 

the : attacks.w'-'-t.-^'/;'.- . ^ 

..I is dear that the violence at Nellie cannot be labelled 


eiiction viol -.'nc 


Th..’ ’'to id viol .-n.'e" at N.,lii 5 inciudad 3I aroints 

of ail the: 5 . . ' 

ITultiplfc Z;au-iatio n of Collactiy- ■ 

V iol snc :-f an d li -:- rri a :Ii e c 

■'•.•■'Tiilc rood ;.-l building is quite oft'iii' an unrsaiistic axarcis; 
it is, n jv :;rth ilaa,:/, us :fui to understand the basic nature of 
things. No roodel can be of universal validity. However^ if 
Nellie is an indicator of ateiology of violence, it suggesis that 
a situation of large scale coliective violence develops whan the 
following factors are present: 

(i) Long standing hostility and friction between the two 
groups of people; 

(ii) deterioration of public order enviornro ant; 

(iii) hightened activities of organised groups fomenting 
violence helped by unsatisfactory public order environment; and 

.Ik ' 

(iv) iroroediata precipitating factors and the opportune 
'ro.oro.ent, y ■ 

Quite often it is the last one which catches the eye and 
gets the highest iroportanca in the public mind resulting in 
giving a single label to episodes of collective violence. At least 
the administrators and the social scientists should be informed and 
cautious enough not to commit such mistake. 

Before concluding this sketchy paper, one may venture to 
draw a framework for preventing colleetiv.e violence by identifying 
the roles for various concerned agencies with reference to the 





factor.3 !:'nun> jrat :'d abova. ■ I v.’ouid saggsst as tCfi-or/a:- 

(i) The first factor c-.vn be rerrovad by pciiaicn i vii: „e,:I 
oociai action. , ■■ 

■ (ii) The second factor can be rerooved by polilicu.! 
will and administrative vigilance. 

(iii) The third factor can be curbed by political will and 
administrative action. 

(iv) The fourth factor can be avoided by administrative 

vigilance and action which in turn can ba ensured only by^ ^ ^ 
political -will. ^ 

I need not perhaps point out that political will is the 
common denominator in ail the four remedial measures. 





